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OIN’ fishin’? “Camping? Want to olay tennis? Make the ball 

team? You need the tools—good stuff. Babe Ruth doesn’ t hit out 

‘liners with any old bat; nor does Eddie Collins stop ’em with a 

borrowed glove. Bill Tilden wants his own, racquet for his cannon ball 

service. Whether you’re going to fish, camp, play tennis or ball you want 

the “ Here it is. Easy to get em for a few minutes of your spare 
time an 
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proud of. With it you ean stop the SLUGGER. Built along the same “S* low that is always asked to go. 
fast ones and hang on to ’em. You don’t lines as the bat with which Babe made He’s got the tools. Can you cut the 


his home run record, but not so heavy. 
Ask for Prize No. 354. It’s yours for 
just ONE NEW yearly subscription for 
Tue American Boy (not your own) plus 


wood, open the cans, find the way back, 
ask another fellow to share your tent? 
Sure you can. There are plenty of camp- 


need weeks of practice for this glove. It’s 
already broken in. And there’s padding 
enough to take the sting out of the hot- 


test liner. If you were to try to buy this 10 cents cash. Or you can easily win— ing tools— a CAMP AXE with a sheath 
glove at a store it would cost you a dol- A hit-it-a-mile OFFICIAL AMERI- to carry on your belt—a finely regulated 
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Just talking up your favorite magazine to a complete set of fishing tackle. You leather, or unscrew a box. It has a large 


a few of your friends. And when you 


get it—Oh-Boytedust the feaksot it: will c never saw such a bargain. Genuine bam- cutting blade, a can opener, a leather 
boo rod 


; click reel; 9 lines; 6 trout and punch, a screw driver all set in a husky 
Shes fasting Callers ont aheeee bass flies; % dozen snelled hooks; 2 stag handle. Good and strong, it’s a 
ground strokes. Hit ’em as hard as you dozen Kirby hooks; 1 kidney bait; 1 peach of a he boy’s knife. You need it 
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Number 9 


. He cracked out a solid I 
double in the eighth 
with runners on second 

and third. 


HE score board out in center field told a sur- 
prising story that June afternoon as Norval Nixon 
leisurely climbed the pine stairway that led to 
the back of #he stand: 

CUMBERLAND 


3 0 
MEDFORD 0 2 


000000 
Cae 0 1 

Norval Nixon smiled whimsically, There was always 
a gentle air of irony about the man, as though he found 
the world faintly humorous—an air of easy sureness 
come from the fact that his keen business hands had 
never touched a failure. He dropped into an aisle seat, 
and gave a friendly nod to a man in the next chair, 
ees T. C. Looks as though our boys are holding 
them 

T. C. Clarke, whose factory stood at the edge of 
Medford, whose Dainty Lass candy advertisements lured 
the public from billboards and from the pages of mag- 
azines, chuckled. “Beating them,” he corrected. “Wait 
till I see the Cumberland man who's been rubbing it 
into me that Medford would meet her Waterloo this 
afternoon—that she didn’t have a chance against Cum- 
berland’s hitters,” 

“Strikes me I’ve heard something of that sort right 
here in Medford,” commented Norval Nixon. 

Mr, Clarke sniffed. “Guess likely you have. Med- 
ford has plenty of pessimists. But you'll notice that 
the game’s in the last inning, and we’re a run ahead.” 

The buckle of the umpire’s chest protector had broken, 
and the game had been momentarily halted. A group 
of players were gathered about the official trying to 
fashion a makeshift repair. 

“Who's pitching?” Norval Nixon asked idly. 

Mr. Clarke gave him a glance of surprise. 
Randall. Who else? That boy’s good.” 

“T hadn’t noticed, but my nephew tells me so. 
Dwight’s a sort of hero worshipper where Randall is con- 
cerned.” 


“Clay 


T. C. Clarke snorted. “You hadn’t noticed! How 
many games have you seen this year?” 
“This is my first,” Norval Nixon admitted. “It’s 


rather an accident that I’m sitting through any of this. 
I drove over to take Dwight home in the car and got 
here a bit too early. So many of Medford’s business 
men have lost their heads since Randall began to pitch 
victories that I think one of us, at least, should remain 
sane. I’m not what you might call a baseball bug.” 

“Wouldn’t hurt you,” Mr. Clarke snorted, “to give the 
high school a bit of support.” 


Dorset’s Twister 


“Oh, 


they can have my support,” Norval Nixon 
laughed easily: “I object to giving them my time.” 
“Too bad,” the candy manufacturer said with sar- 


casm, “that you’re held up now. But Randall will make 
short work of them in the ninth, and then you can get 
away.” 

Norval Nixon’s sidelong glance was one of irony. “My 
dear T. C., you don’t know the depth of Dwight’s hero 
worship. He'll keep me cooling my heels for half an 
hour while he tries to persuade Randall to come home 
with him to dinner.” 

“Randall will go with him, won’t he?” 

“If he does,’ Norval Nixon said dryly, “it will be 
something in the nature of a surprise—to me.” 

The candy manufacturer pricked up his ears. “Don’t 
they hit it off? I’ve been watching Dwight and Clay 
all during the game. They sit beside each other on the 
bench; they walk out on the field together. There’s 
even a sort of comradeship in their playing po- 
qitions: Clay on the mound and Dwight at first 

ase.” 

“Oh, they hit it off well,” Mr. Nixon said. 
“T imagine that Dwight is no fonder of Randall 
than Randall is of him.” 

“Then why does Clay refuse—?” 

“T make it a point,” Norval Nixon pointed 
out, “never to inquire into another person’s mo- 
tives.” 

But the candy manufacturer was troubled by 
no such scruples. “I'll bet I have it. We 
all know old Randall; square as they 
make them, but just doesn’t seem able 
to pull ahead. The kid’s probably sen- 
sitive; won’t mix in where he can’t hold 
up his end. Scratch me, but I like him 
for it. Don’t you?” 

Norval Nixon shrugged. He was not 
cold—merely indifferent. 


HE players finished repairing the 

umpire and promptly scattered. A 
Cumberland batter strode with business- 
like steps toward the plate. The Med- 
ford players, like'a charging line, broke 
from their bench and ran out to their 
places in the field. And from the stand, 
grown quiet during the interruption, 
came a rattle of cheers and a burst of 
song. The song came from Cumberland, 
a pledge of faith in the anxious wearers 


The ball 
struck his 
outflun 
glove wit! 
a sharp and 
clear smack. 


By William Heyliger_ 
Illustrated by George Avison 


of her colors who were grimly waiting to 
make their last assault. 

The cheering—that was Medford—grew 
in volume as Clay Randall walked out to- 
ward the mound with Dwight Nixon at 
his side. Clay had that indescribable 
something that has always been part of 
the Ty Cobbs, the Babe Ruths, the Roger 
Hornsbys, the Christy Mathewsons—Clay 
had color. Well-built, attractive, breezy, 
debonair, he presented a pleasing figure 
to the eye and an attractive picture to 
the imagination. For two years he had 
been slowly coming to the top of his 
form, and to-day he found himself upon 
the heights with glory almost within his 
grasp. Yet the touch of swagger in his 
walk was no more pronounced to-day than 
it had been last year when he was just a 
steady and _ dependable  second-string 
pitcher. T. C. Clarke had once said of 
him: “There’s a kid who has everything.” 
But a shrewd observer—an observer such 
as Norval Nixon, perhaps—would have 
seen the flaw. For around Clay’s mouth, 
which at 17 should have been boyishly 
unspoiled, the first hard lines of discon- 
tent were forming. 

Dwight touched his arm. “That’s more 
cheering than all the rest of us got all 
season. Boy, you’ve pitched some game 
to-day. You’ve got Cumberland guess- 
ing!” 

Clay’s right eyelid flickered, a grin 
touched his lips, and he turned toward the 
batter. And in an instant the grin was 
gone, his eyes had narrowed, and every 
nerve and muscle had gathered itself for 
the task that lay ahead, i 

The Cumberland coacher at third made a trumpet of 
his hands and invoked the boy at the plate. “Come on, 
Roy. Here’s where we get him. This fellow has had 
a couple of bad ninth innings this season.” 

Some obscure corner of Clay’s brain caught the taunt 
and turned it over. Yes; he had had two ninth innings 
that were not so good. Not to-day, however. He was 
supremely, icily confident. The catcher signaled for a 
drop. He studied the boy at the plate. Something 
about the batter said that he intended to bunt. Clay 
shook his head. The catcher signaled for a ball shoul- 
der high on the inside—always a difficult ball to bunt. 
Clay nodded, swayed to the 
rhythm of his wind-up, and 
pitched. 

He had read the batter 
correctly. The bunt fell 
gently a bare two inches in- 
side the first-base foul line. 
Dwight raced in to handle 
the ball. Clay ran over to 
the bag to take the throw— 
but the throw did not come. 
The first baseman, passing 
swift judgment, elected to 
wait for the ball to roll foul. 

The unexpected happened. The 
ball, striking a pebble, abruptly 
changed its course and rolled 
farther into safe territory. 
Dwight’s pick-up and throw were 
lightning fast, but he had gambled 
too long. The umpire’s cry of 
“Safe” was drowned im the sudden 
shriek of exultation and hope that 
broke from Cumberland throats. 

Clay took the throw and 
snapped the ball downward with an 
impatient twist of his wrist. Two 
steps off the bag and he met 
Dwight. 

“Why didn’t you burn it into 
me?” he snapped. “You’d have 
had him if you’d played the ball 
instead of waiting. That’s an old 
woman’s game.” 

« “Why, Clay—” The unexpected- 
ness of the attack had momen- 
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tarily paralyzed the first baseman’s tongue. “It was the 
play to wait. There’s a slope along the line. Bunts 
have been rolling foul all sea—” 

Clay had gone off without waiting for his friend to 
finish. Dwight took an impulsive step after the pitcher, 
caught himself, and went back to the bag. 

Up in the stand T. C. Clarke spoke. “Huh! A little 
of the old Nick in Randall, isn’t there?” 

“Is there?” asked Norval Nixon. 


Cs had forgotten the incident the moment his toe 
touched the rubber. That play had gone down into 
the books; another batter was waiting. True, the tying 
run was on first, but it is a long way from first to home. 
He shook his head at the tumult of Cumberland cheers 
and his eyes grew a bit narrower. The 
boy at the plate was down in the records 
asa poor hitter. Clay tried a tantaliz- 
ingly slow outcurve. 

“Strike one!” came from behind the 
umpire’s mask. 

The Cumberland cheer was riddled by 
Medford’s bark of encouragement. Clay 
seemed in no hurry to pitch again. He 
was reading the deft messages that came 
from his catcher’s fingers. “The runner's 
taking a lead.” He did not so much as 
glance toward the bag. The Cumberland 
boy, the victim of a growing confidence, 
edged farther up the base path. The 
catcher’s fingers motioned a quick com- 
mand: “Catch him.” Without hesitation 
Clay faced about and whipped the ball 
toward first. 

The Medford cheer became’a roar. It 
was apparent at once that the runner was 
caught. And then the roar changed to a 
ery of dismay, to be succeeded by ‘a 
hysterical tumult from the Cumberland 
section of the stand. For Dwight had 
missed the catcher’s signal and had not ex- 
pected the throw, and the ball had gone 
past him into right field. The runner, 
dizzy with joy, was safely anchored on 
third before the sphere was back in 
Dwight’s trembling hands. 

Third baseman, second baseman, and 
shortstop gathered about Clay to delay 
the game to give the pitcher a chance to 
steady himself against the shock of this 
upset, to steel himself to face the thin 
edge of disaster. Dwight, holding the ball, 
came with white face toward the group. 

“T’m sorry,” he said. 

“What good does that do?” Clay burst 
out. “What are you trying to do, 
throw this game away?” 

“JT missed the signal.” 

“Sure; you missed the signal. / 
Who ever told you you could play tl 
first base? Don’t you know you’ve 
got to watch for that throw to { 
catch a man napping? If you : 
want to take a nap, why don’t you , 
bring along a cot? Right past you 
and— Oh, go away from me. You 
make me sick.” 

One of the infielders looked at 
Dwight meaningly. Clay’s temper 
was a well-known quality,. and 
more than one of the nine had felt 
the bitter sting of his wrath. 
Dwight, after a moment, handed 
the pitcher the ball and, in silence, 
went back to the bag. He was at 
fault. He knew it. Even to himself he offered no ex- 
cuse, no alibi. 
for Clay. It was the pitcher's way. Yet the hurt that 
had come to Dwight rubbed roughly over an old wound. 
He had been hurt many times before. 

The crash of Cumberland cheers still echoed across 
the diamond. The coachers danced in their boxes and 
shrieked advice both to runner and to batter. Clay’s 
anger had not been lost upon the stand. One Cumber- 
land boy stood up and boomed a leather-tongued warn- 
ing that rose above the din. 

“Naughty, naughty, Randall. Mustn’t get mad. Papa 
won’t like it.” 

On Clay the effect of that admonition was startling. 
All in a moment he came down from his mountain of 
pique to the hard earth of fact. This was a ball game. 
It had to be won. The fire died out of his face; the 
flame was smothered in his blood. He drew a deep 
breath. 

“I’m all right,” he said gruffly. 
low on third right where he is.” 

“Now you're talking,” the shortstop cried gleefully, 
and the infielders scampered back to their places, 

It was only three steps to the mound—but in those 
three steps the swagger came back to the pitcher’s 
stride. His eyes fastened on the batter and every other 
thought, every other consideration, faded out of his 
mind. 

The boy at the plate was quite evidently overanxious. 
In that mental state, he would offer at anything that 
seemed even remotely good. To tempt him with some- 


“Let’s hold that fel- 


He even found himself making excuses. 


thing on the outside, something a little too far out— 
It was all a matter of control, and Clay’s control proved 
good. The ball sped in toward the catcher with blind- 
ing speed, and the batter swung and missed. 

“Strike two!” the umpire called. 

Clay was all ice again. Coldly he analyzed the situa- 
tion. With the count two strikes and no balls, the bat- 
ter would expect him to waste a pitch or two. But, then, 
the fever of over-anxiety had not been drowned. At 
that moment the Cumberland boy was probably floun- 
dering in a sea of uncertainty. Clay decided to chance 
his slow ball again. 


It rode toward the plate, a tempting lure. But the 


torments of indecision mocked the batter’s hopes. Once 
the bat began to moye, once it paused—and then the 


As he returned to the hall, his uncle's 
two visitors were just leaving. 


time for action had passed. The ball floated into the 
catcher’s mitt. 

“You're out!” the umpire ruled. 

The Medford crowd rose -as one man and split the 
heavens with its cry. , : 

“That’s nerve,” said T. C. Clarke, and even“ Norval 
Nixon’s ‘eyes sparkled with a momentary gleam. 

One man: was down, but the situation was still shot 
with the threatening spikes of disaster. A sacrifice fly 
to the outfield would score that tying run. Even to those 
in the stand it was plain that Clay was deep in thought, 
planning another barrier to Cumberland’s prospects. Mr. 
Clarke eased one leg over the other. 

atte he said, “is a lad who’s pitching with his 
head.” 

An abrupt stiffening of the shoulders—Clay’s decision 
had been made. He would serve the ball on the inside 
corner, almost shoulder high. -A low ball could be lifted, 
lofty and far; a high ball offered greater difficulties. If 
the batter swung over it, the result would be a grounder 
and the runner could be thrown out at the plate. If 
the swing was under, the horsehide would pop weakly 
into the air. Clay, the decision made, pitched with all 
his speed. 

The batter swung—under. The ball arched up into 
the air.. ““Gainor, Gainor,” screamed the shortstop, but 
the catcher, needed no warning that the play was his. 
Off came. the mask, back he ran a dozen steps, paused, 
and the ball plunked down into his waiting mitt. 

“Batter out!” droned the umpire. 

Cumberland sat mute, shocked, and dazed. The run- 
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ner on third had visibly sagged. Up in the press row 
one of the baseball reporters began to write his story 
without waiting for the game to end. 


cp complexion of the game had changed. With two 
out, it was now only necessary to play the batter. 
The runner could be ignored—provided he did not at- 
tempt to steal home. Clay, after a glance toward third 
base, dismissed this possibility. The runner had had 
the heart beaten out of him; his spirit did not rise high 
enough for daring. 

The infielders, moving back to play a deep field, 
called encouragement to the pitcher: 

“Let him hit it, Clay. We'll cut him down.” 

“All right, old man. Wind it up and we'll go home.” 

“Nothing to it, Clay. You're the boss.” 

Clay smiled a momentary smile—save 
for that, his manner did not change. It 
took only one hit to send’a game sliding, 
and he never took chances. The catcher 
signaled for a service across the outside 


corner. Clay missed the corner by an 
inch. 
“Ball one!” 


Dwight Nixon nervously shifted his po- 
sition, moved a trifle closer toward the 
foul line. Twice that day this same bat- 
ter had hit toward right field. He might 
do it again. The first baseman still felt 
the sting of Clay’s condemnation. If there 
was any way in which he could redeem 
himself— 

“Ball two!” ruled the umpire. The 
second pitch had also been wide. 

“Come on, Clay.” The shortstop’s voice 
was a trifle anxious. “Let's finish it up.” 

The next pitch was over. 

Some spark of intuition illuminated 
Dwight as the batter began to swing. He 
took a quick step toward the foul line— 
another. The crash of the hit was solid. 
The ball shot away on a line that sent a 
chill down Medford backs and that caught 
Clay’s breathing and shut it off in his 
throat. 


“Q-0-0-o-h!” Cumberland’s voice was 
simply the growing, ascending cry of a 
new-born hope. . 

The batter was speeding toward first; 
the runner on third was racing for. the 
plate. Bedlam was growing in the stand. 
“Nixon, Nixon!” screamed the shortstop, 
and Dwight threw himself sideways and 
upward, with a wild outstretching of his 
arms. If the hit got past him— Even 
though now off the ground, he seemed to 
gather himself and spring again. The ball 
struck his outflung glove with a sharp and 
clear smack. Instinct told him that it was 
trembling there, pois®éd to roll out, and 
horror froze his blood. The fingers within 
the glove moved convulsively for a hold. 
The ball hesitated. Then his feet were on 
the ground, his right hand found the 
glove and covered it—and the game was 
over. 

Clay began to breathe again. He reached 
the first baseman in a headlong dash and 
she impulsive arms around his shoul- 

ers. 

“Dwight, that was wonderful. I never 
thought you'd reach it. You saved the 
game for me. They ought to elect you 
captain for that. It was great.” 

Other players crowded around the first 
baseman, patting his back, shaking his hand. And yet it 
was only Clay’s praise that overwhelmed him and 
soothed his hurt. Even in the thrill of the moment he 
had a rueful picture of how often the same thing had 
happened. It was one of the cords that bound their 
friendship, this queer and often grotesque fairness of 
Clay’s. For though he was without mercy in condemn- 
ing a fault, he was equally generous’ in publishing a 
virtue. i 

There were shouts for Clay as the ‘nine, on its way 
to the dressing room, passed the’cheerjng stand. The 
pitcher waved a ‘nonghalant greeting--- His heart was 
pounding, but his pride—the same pride that would not 
Jet him: accept Dwight’s dinner invitations—had en- 
trenched: him behind’a strong wall of repression in many 
things. -Though every fibre of*his beiag throbbed with 
a glowing sense of mastery, he gave no’sign of his exul- 
tation. 


N the dressing room, for a while, the talk was all of 

the victory. Gradually-there came a change. This 
was June, and school had only a few more days to run. 
One boy said he was going off to camp. Two of the 
other players had planned a canoe trip. Another of the 
group was to take a trip through the Great Lakes. Clay, 
listening, grew silent.. Evidently, of all those there, he 
was the only one to whom the summer would mean 
nothing but the same round of Medford scenes. He fin- 
ished his dressing, and moved toward the door. 

“Oh, Clay,” Dwight called; “wait for me.” 

“Can't,” the pitcher answered (Continued on page 38) 
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Jibby Jones and the 
Round-up © 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


‘ Illustrated by Arthur G. Dove 


daylight yet and we had finished eating dinner. We 

were in the cabin Mr. Jones had rented from Cap’n 

Noah Tuck down there on Fire Island Beach, of 
course, and I thought I might as well tell Jibby Jones 
about the toads we had bought for him, because I'd 
have to tell him sometime, so I went ahead and told 
him there were 20,043 toads herded up out yonder in the 
wind bowl in the dunes. Jibby just opened his mouth 
and gawped at me, but before he could say a word Mr. 
Jones spoke up. 

“Twenty thousand what?” he asked, sort of horrified. 

“Toads,” I said. “Twenty thousand toads. The hog- 
nosed snakes eat them. Jibby read in a paper that the 
Bronx zoo buys hog-nosed snakes to feed to the king- 
cobra snake, so we thought we would catch some hog- 
nosed snakes to’ sell to the zoo.” 

is you said toads, you didn’t say snakes,” Mr, Jones 
said. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “But Jibby thought if we got some 
toads the hog-nosed snakes would come to eat them, and 
then we could catch the snakes. So Jibby went over to 
the zoo to-day to see about selling the hog-nosed snakes 
when we caught them, and me and Hen Tuck bought 
the toads.” 

“You bought them? You bought toads?” Mr. Jones 
asked, quite excited. 

“Yes, sir. Jibby said to,” I told him. “So we offered 
a cent apiece, but we got a good many more than we 
thought we would. We got 20,043. Yes, sir. That’s 
what we got.” 

“Two hundred dollars and forty-three cents worth!” 
said Jibby with a sort of groan. “And when I got to 
the zoo they told me the king cobra was dead. and they 
didn’t want. to buy any snakes!” 

“Where are those toads—those twenty thousand 
toads?” Mr. Jones asked quite sternly. 

“Well,” I said, “they’re out there in that hole the 
wind scooped in the dune—a wind bow! Hen Tuck calls 
it. Yes, sir. We've got them cooped in the wind bowl, 
sort of.” 

“Do you mean that wind bowl just back of this 
cabin?” Mr. Jones asked as if he had heard some bad 
news from home. 

“Yes, sir,” I said. “That’s the wind bowl they’re in.” 

“Where did those toads come from?” Mr. Jones asked, 


I: was about seven o’clock in the evening and full 


getting up and beginning to walk back and forth the 
way they call agitatedly. 

“Well, mostly from over on the wane edge of Fire 
Tsland Beach, ” T said. “From along the shore over there. 
Shere steely thousands of them there—or there were thou- 
san 

“Ves? Very interesting!” Mr. Jones said. “And what, 
may I ask, are you going to feed your twenty thousand 
toads?” 

“Feed them?” I said, sort of stupidly. 

“T asked what you were going to feed them?” Mr. 
Jones repeated. “What do they eat?” 

“Bugs, ”. I said. “One kind of bugs or ‘another, 5s 


guess.” 


ES?” Mr. Jones said so, gently ‘it sounded mean. 

“Will you and.Jibby tell me just how you are go- 
ing to catch enough bugs to feed twenty thousand toads 
shut up in that wind bowl? I presume a toad—a large 
healthy toad, let us say—eats at least a hundred bugs a 
day, and that is practically famine rations for it. But let 
it stand at that—a hundred bugs a day. At that rate 
you will need, of course, twenty hundred thousand bugs 
each. day—two million bugs. I suppose you have ar- 


ranged to bring two million bugs each day to that bar- . 


ren wind bowl?. That willbe a mere fourteen million 
bugs a week. You’ 've arranged for that, have you?” 
“Why, no sir,’ I said sort of sickly. 
“What!” Mr. Jones cried, stopping and staring at us. 


“Do you mean to tell me you have brought twenty - — 


thousand poor helpless toads from the wet and buggy 
shore of the bay clear across to these bugless dunes and 
have not arranged to feed them? Do you know what 
will happen?, Those toads will starve to death. ‘They'll 
die there in that sand bowl and decay there and be a 
menace to the health of this whole beach. Twenty thou- 
sand dead toads! I can’t have that; I certainly cannot 
have that!” 

“But—but—” I said, sort of stammering, because I 
had not thought of the toads dying, “maybe the hog- 
nosed snakes will come and eat them.” 

“My lands!” Mr. Jones cried, throwing out his arms. 
“This is getting more and more terrible! Now the boy 
says the toads will draw the snakes! He means there 
will be hundreds of snakes—yes, thousands of snakes!— 
come from miles and miles and wiggle all over the 


Jibby dashed up, running in a circle Sieh us and brushing toads with all his might. 


A stray toad had hopped into the cabin. 


dune! There’ll be snakes in the house, snakes in the 
beds, snakes in the coffee pot! What’s that?” 

Well, honestly! Jibby and I almost jumped out 
of our skins! I thought the snakes were already there. 
But it was only a stray toad that had hopped into 
the cabin. 

“That gave me quite a fright,” Mr. Jones said. “I 
can’t be upset in this way when I am trying to write a 
book; I’ll be seeing snakes everywhere. Or, if the snakes 
don’t come, I’ll be smelling thousands of dead toads. 
Boys, there is only one thing to be done; you must take 
those toads back to the other shore of the beach. You 
must do it at once! You got them here; you can take 
them back.” 

Well, I looked at Jibby and Jibby looked at me. It 
had cost old Jib two hundred dollars 
to get those toads, and he didn’t have 
any two hundred dollars to pay to have 
them taken back. 

“And I want them taken back im- 
mediately,” said Mr. Jones. 

“Do you mean to-night?” I asked. 

“J mean I certainly cannot sleep if I 
have to think of those twenty thou- 
sand and forty-three poor toads out 
there slowly dying of hunger and fac- 
ing another day of no food,” said Mr. 
Jones. “I mean I certainly cannot sleep 
if I am thinking all night of hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of hog-nosed 
snakes wiggling in this direction from 
everywhere. I most certainly do mean 
that you must begin getting rid of 
those toads to-night, George!” 

Well, I felt mighty sick, mighty sick 
indeed! A quarter of a mile across 
Fire Island Beach to walk with every 
load of those toads, and just me and 
Jibby to do what, dozens of kids had 
spent all day in doing. But Jibby 
Pa just got up and picked up his 

at. 


“All right, Father,” he said. 
on, George!” 

Mr. Jones sat down at his little type- 
writer and began whacking away, writ- 
ing some of the books he was writing, 
and we went outside. As soon as we 
were outside Jibby lifted up his head 
and called, “Oh, Hen! Oh, Hen!” and 
in a minute we heard Hen Tuck an- 
swer with a call, and presently he came 
hurrying through a gap in the dunes, 
raggedy clothes and bare feet and red 
head and all. (Continued on page 58) 
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millionaire banker of New York, was riding his 

pony along the bridle path of Central Park at 

ten o’clock on the morning of June the eighteen- 
th, 1923. 

Beside the eight-year-old boy, on a fine saddle horse, 
rode a groom, Bernard Willkopf, a trusted man, mid- 
dle-aged, in the employ of Bob’s father since youth. 

Sedately the two paced along among the many other 
riders, men, women and young people, until they came 
to a sharp turn in the path, near Ninetieth Street. As 
this was reached, Willkopf's mount reared on its hind 
legs, took the bit in his teeth, and darted ahead and out 
of sight around the bend. 

Three men riders, close behind, had difficulty in check- 
ing the sympathetic panic of their horses. Before the 
riders could get their mounts under control, the three 
had crowded Bob and his pony into a clump of bushes 
at the right of the path. But the three horsemen soon 
subdued their mounts and, spurring them, dashed after 
the runaway. ‘ 

The pony stood beside the path, but the saddle was 
empty. 

A half mile away a mounted policeman wheeled and 
caught the runaway by the bridle.. The mad career of 
the horse was checked by the strength of the two men, 
rider and policeman. The three horsemen who had pur- 
sued the runaway cantered on by, seeing that there was 
no need of their help. i 

Willkopf, his mount under control, rode swiftly back 
in search of his young charge only to find the pony 
waiting, the boy gone. Thinking that Bob had been 
spilled from the saddle, Willkopf searched the bridle 
path and the bushes and walks 
on either side, with the 
mounted policeman aiding. 

After a half hour of this, 
Willkopf grew frantic. He 
darted here and there shout- 
ing the boy’s name. A curious 
crowd gathered. A patrolman 
sent in a call to the old Arse- 
nal police station in the Park. 

In response, uniformed men 
and detectives were sent and 
park employees hurriedly as- 
sembled. The search was sys- 
tematized, the men starting 
from where the pony stood and 
going forth in fanlike forma- 
tion. 

An hour, two hours, three 
hours and not a trace of the 
boy. 

In fear and trembling, Will- 
kopf telephoned Mr. Hoyt’s 
bank and broke the news to 
him that his son was lost. The 
father, gray with anxiety, was 
soon at the scene conferring 
with a group of detectives who 
showed in their faces that they 
were plainly helpless for the 
time being. They had been un- 
able to find any person who 
had seen the boy at the time 
of the runaway. 

The thought came to Mr. 
Hoyt that Bob might have 
been accidentally killed and 
that his body lay somewhere 
near in the park. He might 
have been able to crawl away 
from the bridle path. The 
search was renewed on_ this 
theory. Every rise and dip of 
the land, every bush, was 
combed. 

From police headquarters, 
during the afternoon, came In- 
spector McLaughlin, a blunt, 
keen-eyed Irishman, sparse of 
words, huge of body in his blue 


e: Bob Hoyt, only child of Richard Hoyt, 


uniform and gold buttons. On his left sleeve was the 
bronze star of the Honor Legion. He pawed a Jong 
black moustache as he listened. The search went on. 
The sky above the trees gathered the soft pastel tints 
that heralded the coming of the stars. 


cLAUGHLIN; had brought with him a grizzled, 

heavy-set man with a bristly moustache, a rather 
fat face, little round innocent eyes, an old derby tilted 
on the side of a very round head. 

“T’m glad you came to town to-day, Jim,” McLaughlin 
said, turning to his companion. “And I'll tell the world 
that I’m sorry they ever put an able-bodied, old-fash- 
ioned detective in the prime of life on the pension list.” 

“Yeh?” Jim Tierney, retired, living in a little cot- 
tage in a New Jersey village, had been paying his’ old 
chief a visit when, this strange case broke. He had 
dropped back into harness as easily as an old fire horse 
would at the tap of a bell. 

“You're hired again,” snapped the inspector. 
it.” 

“T been at it all the time, Boss,” said Tierney with the 
grin of a big schoolboy. 

“What do the good old eyes see?” 

Tierney took his chief to the side of the path and 
showed him three broken twigs on a lilac bush. 

“They’re just about five feet from the ground,” he 
said. “A boy eight years old ain’t that high. He was 
picked up from the saddle by a man. Let’s see.” He 
pushed through the bush to the east, slowly, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“Here’s another one broke.” 

The last twig made him pause. He drew a magnify- 
ing glass from a pocket, wiped it with his handkerchief 
and studied the twig. Very carefully he removed from 
the ragged edge of the broken branch a single thread of 
silk. It was about ten inches long. 

“Look in me inside pocket, Boss,” he said, “and dig up 
a letter. Take the letter out the envelope for me.” 

McLaughlin did as asked and Tierney dropped the 
thread of silk into the envelope. 

“Tt came from a swell necktie,” he announced solemn- 
ly. “No roughneck did this job.” 

A few feet further and they reached the roadway over 
which many cars coursed. 

“The boy is a long way from Central Park,” said 
Tierney. “We might as well go back to headquarters.” 

They retraced their steps to the bridle path. 

“How about talking with the groom?” asked Mc- 


Laughlin. 
“Take him back with us, Boss? Maybe not. You 
We can put a man trailing him. 


“Go to 


talk with him here’ 
While you talk with him, I’ll talk to the horse he rode.” 

McLaughlin laughed. It sounded like old Jim Tier- 
ney, for years called by his associates “Bonehead” Tier- 
ney or “B. H.” Tierney, the detective. None but 
“Bonehead” would think of looking over the horse of 
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the groom. He was always doing the surprising thing 
and what, at times, seemed the asinine thing. 

Bonehead stroked the sleek neck of the groom’s mount 
and grunted little friendly words as he went over its 
hide inch by inch. Suddenly the horse reared. 

“So, boy. So, boy,” coaxed the old-timer, but he did 
not replace his hand. When the animal was quiet he 
pulled out his magnifying glass again and examined the 
sore spot. He found a tiny barb with a small piece of 
brown paper attached sticking in the horse’s withers. 
Getting ready to spring back from flying heels, Tierney 
quickly caught the paper guide for the bit of steel be- 
tween his finger nails and yanked forth the thing of 
torment. As he jumped free of the plunging horse his 
derby flew from his round head, rolled in the path and 
was crushed flat under a hoof. 

Tierney calmly dropped the barb in the envelope with 
the silken thread. 

“There goes another one dollar ninety-eight hat,” he 
said as he picked up the wreck. “And it was only six 
years old.” 

He rejoined Inspector McLaughlin and went with him 
in his car back to Headquarters down in Centre Street. 


Mg distracted father of the lost boy followed Mc- 
Laughlin and Tierney to the stately headquarters 
building. In McLaughlin’s office Mr. Hoyt was given a 
careful examination in the hope that he would be able 
to give a clue as to the identity of the kidnapper. 

Mrs. Hoyt had died two years before. His sister was 
the mistress of his palatial home on Park Avenue. His 
servants were old and tried and his butler, who had 
charge of them, had been in his employ for twenty 
years. He had no business or personal enemies. His 
boy had been stolen for ransom. 

“T’d give every dollar I have to get him back,” he told 
the inspector. “Make the reward any figure, Inspector.” 
He turned to Tierney. “Are you a father?” 

Tierney twirled his little hard-boiled hat nervously 
until it suddenly flew from his finger and skimmed 
through the air to a corner. He recovered it and stam- 
mered: 

“No, I ain’t’ any father but I got a lot of young 
friends out in the village where I live and I got a dog. 
If I can help get your boy for you I’m going to help. 
Believe you me, Mr. Hoyt, I don’t like loafing. I been 
retired to the sticks long enough.” 

Mr. Hoyt was sent home, grimly fighting against des- 
pair. 

“Get Butts,” was Tierney’s laconic suggestion to his 
old chief. 

The pressure of a button and Butts, a lean man with 
tired eyes, stepped up to the inspector’s desk. “Hello, 
Bone,” he said to Tierney. 

“Hello yourself, Harry, What d’yuh say?” 

“What’s doing?” 

Tierney dug out the thread and paper-tipped barb. 


The three men leaped out and ran up to the porch. 


July, 1925 


“Boy kidnapped. This thread come from one of the 
kidnappers’ necktie. This thing here was blown through 
a pipe to send a horse on a runaway. The boy was 
riding his pony in the park. The barb was shot at the 
mount of his groom. When the horse dashed off, the 
kidnappers grabbed the little fellow.” 

Together they went to the laboratory of the e 
Butts adjusted a microscopic camera. Plates wer 
of the bit: of brown paper from the bark and hi 
pin. The most powerful of the lenses was rt 
silken thread. _ 

Far into the night they worked with microscopes while 
the plates were being developed. An industrial chemist 
was called in. It was his job to take from that bit of 
thread its history. He knew his business. His report 
was: 

“The thread is artificial silk. It was made at Hope- 
well, Virginia, where guncotton was made for ammuni- 
tion during the war. The guncotton is converted into 
the artificial silk by intricate chemical process. The 
product is then sold to manufacturers who blend it with 
genuine silk. The factories using it can easily be traced 
and through them the fetail buyers. There are four 
colors in this thread and the designer who made the 
pattern for this necktie can reproduce the whole tie and 
provide us with as many of them as we wish. You can 
look for the man with a certain necktie.” 

In two hours a detective was started for Hopewell. 


uke bit of brown paper told its story in the micro- 
scopic photographic plates. The modern detective 
camera, adapted from the laboratories of bacteriologists, 
showed the kind of pulp used in making the paper. 
There was a line in it, a part of the watermark of the 
manufacturer. 

“We're lucky,” said Butts. “I think that watermark 
can be built up from that line. I'll look up the paper 
sharks in the morning.” : 

It was near daybreak when the three men decided to 
snatch a few hours of sleep. Tierney yawned mightily 
and groped for his hat. 

“There won't be much doing f’r a couple of days, In- 
spector,” he said. “Reckon I'll take the first train out 
to my village and feed me dog. Then I’ll make arrange- 
ments with me friend old Cap Fallon to look out for 
him for me, take a big sleep, eat a lot of pie and come 
in. Gee, it’s good to be working all night again. It 
makes a fellow feel young.” $ : 

“The first break will come when they send in their 
demand for ransom,” said the inspector. “If I’m not 
mistaken these are no common kidnappers. They are 
not going to be easy to trap.” 

“T think they'll take a couple of days to put the boy 
where he'll be safe,” suggested Tierney. “And ifol ain’t 
mistaken they'll find a place for him where the people 
don’t read the English papers.” : 

“In one of the foreign quarters?” asked McLaughlin. 

“I was just thinking,” Tierney said slowly. “I don’t 
believe they’d keep him in New York. They’re likely 
to take him out into the country, far away from a 
town.” ‘ 

“But the foreigners keep to the cities.” 

“Not Not all,” replied Tierney. “There’s foreign- 
ers in grand country of ours whose great grand- 
fathers were born here. Down in the hills of Pennsyl- 
vania, fer instance, there’s families of what they call 
Pennsylvania Dutch that never did learn to handle Eng- 
lish. They can speak a little but they can’t read it. And 


they're’ ded from real Revolutionary stock.” 
McLa nodded slowly. “I'd forgotten about 
them. | I shouldn’t be surprised if there were some 


foreign-born foreigners among the New Jersey truck 
farmers who might board a boy.” ; 
“That’s probable,” Tierney admitted. “Ain’t it sur- 
prisin’ what a lot of useful hunches a fellow can dig 
out of an old coco when he starts it workin’?” 5 
The inspector chuckled. “It takes you to start it, 


job.” 
“Thank you, Chief.” Tierney stammered. Then he 
his embarrassment with: “Well, I'll just roll 
along to the Chambers Street ferry and hop out to feed 
my dog, and get a good foundation of pie in me. 


Tf suddenly telephone me, will ya?” 
Tesecfilpcke! Ls testy, on Ge tight de of hi 
i on tt side of his 
he was happy and contented, stuffed 


trousers’ pockets and left the 
knew, “I'm Off 


ness of being on pension. 


Mises experts, in the course of a week, 
brought in samples of the necktie wom by one of 
the ki and a list of the dealers handling that 
particular pattern. They had also found the manufac- 
turer of the paper used on the barb. 

“You know we may never get any good out of the 
dope on either of these things,” McLaughlin remarked 
to Tierney in a moment of depression. 

“No,” agreed Tierney cheerfully. “But we gotta fol- 
low up every thread of-evidence. No tellin’ how much 
a high-class silk thread in four colors can do for us.” 

It would take weeks, if not months, of patient labor 


_ solv 


to look up éach dealer and 
search his records of sales of 
neckties and paper. But such 
tasks had been undertaken 
successfully in the past. A 
small piece of oilcloth had 


bomb when the attempt was 
made to murder the late 
Russel Sage in his office in 
the financial district of New 
York. 
McLaughlin’s tireless men 
were at work on this comb- 
ing process when the father 
of the stolen boy hurried to 
police headquarters. He 
brought the first communi- 
cation from the kidnappers. 
Before even reading it 
McLaughlin had the finger 
print expert examine it un- 
der his high-powered glasses. 
“Nothing doin’!” was his 
report. “These guys are 
high-class criminals. They 
used gloves. They’re going 
to be hard to get.” 
McLaughlin and Tierney then read the 
letter slowly and carefully. It was as 
follows: 


“Dear Sir: 

“Your boy at zis and, aside from 
ponder wi e is to see you, is 
happy. He will not be so happy if 
you try to have the police trap us. 

“We are in desperate need of 
money and $20,000 will tide us over 
and bring back to you your son. We* 
are going to give you a week in 
which to think this thing over sober- 
ly and sensibly. 

“A week from this date you will 
receive a crate of five carrier pig- 
eons. Each will bear a message cyl- 
inder into which you will be able to 
place a one thousand dollar certifi- 
cate. These birds you are to release 
at a certain hour so that they will 
fly by night and arrive at their des- 
tination before dawn. The first flight 
will bring us five thou- 
sand dollars. We will ship 
the pigeons back to you 
three times and that will 
make the total of the 
ransom. 

“Tf the police persuade 
you to release the birds 
so that they will arrive at 
their destination in day- 
light, you will gain noth- 
ing, for we will be at a 
distance observing the 
heavens with powerful 
field glasses. The boy will 
be in another place. You 
can’t possibly hope to 
trap us. Even if you send 


only one bird by day- The silk para- 
light we will know it is chute suddenly 
one of our homing pig- opened, billow- 


eons and will stay away. ing beautifully. 


“You will not be able 
to trace us through ex- 
press offices as we will ~ 
transport the birds by automobile to a point remote 
from the place where we have your son. 

“We hold the cards that will win. When the 
money is paid, we will telegraph you where to find 
your boy.” 


The letter was unsigned. McLaughlin and. Tierney 
stared at each other. 

“That's something new, absolutely new, Jim,” grunted 
the inspector. “And their scheme of getting the money 
seems perfect.” 

“There ain’t any crooked scheme that’s perfect, Chief.” 

“Well, Jim.” McLaughlin’s brow was furrowed. 

“What d’yuh say?” 

“T say I’m stumped. What do you say?” 

“T say my old head feels like the Rock of Gibraltar. I 
guess I'll take a walk over on Sixth Avenue.” 

“Why Sixth Avenue?” 

“Pawnshops.” 

“But these fellows can’t pawn the boy.” 

“Oh, no. Oh, no. I just like to stroll along and look 
in the windows. I get to~staring at the accordions, 
handcuffs, guitars, horns, tools, near-diamonds, lamps, 
fiddles and things and then suddenly something pops up 


7 


in my head and I get busy.” 
McLaughlin laughed 
heartily. “And you'll buy a 
lot of junk and go home 
broke, as usual,” he warned. 
“Well, I need a new col- 
lar for the mutt and a lot 
of things for my young 
friends and maybe a meer- 
schaum pipe for Cap Fal- 
lon for looking after the dog 
for me. We got a week any- 
how before them birds 
rive. You look out for 
Hoyt while I bum around.” 
Tierney dropped by the 
kshop of Harry Butts. 


worl 

“Hello, Harry. Come out 
an’ have a slab of apple,” 
he called cheerfully. 

“A slab of apple?” puz- 
zled Butts, removing his 
eyeshade. 

“Apple pie.” 

“No apple to-day.” 

“How about punkin?” 

“Nix on the punkin.” 

“I know a place where 
there’s good cheese cake.” 

“Beat it.” 

The old Bone put his 
derby well back on his head, 
and began to stroll the 
streets. Over on Sixth Ave- 
nue the first glittering 
pawnshop window held him 
fascinated. Among the many 
things for sale was a bass 
horn. It made his mouth 
water. A baritone horn, he knew, was a 
most soulful instrument. A bass horn being 
about four times as large ought to be four 
times as soulful. This job would give him 
extra money. He could afford the horn. He 
went in, haggled over the price, bought it, 
and ordered it sent to his village. 

“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. Atta- 
boy!” he exulted. “T’ll show my hick friends 
out in Jersey what performing is.” 

Hanging from a wire over the counter 
was a fine aeroplane model, the very thing 
for Bud Fallon, his old friend’s adopted son. 
He bought that and ordered it shipped. 

At Fourteenth Street a restaurant win- 
dow caught his eye. A sign, set amid moun- 
tains of pastry, read: 


PIES OUR SPECIALTY 
TAKE ONE HOME TO MOTHER AND 
MAKE HER CRY. 


He drifted into the place and begai 
dulging. The brown flakes were thick 
bristly moustache when he s 
coughed, his eyes widened. He threvy 
his napkin, paid his bill, and hurrie 
and back to Headquarters. 

“I got it, Chief, I got it,” he blurted 

“Got what, Jim?” 

“How to land the kidnappers.” 

“How did you work it out, Jim?” 

“A pawnshop. I goes in to buy a 
horn and I see a little aeroplane whicl 
buys for young Bud Fallon. Then 
into a pie foundry and begins to eat 
think about the aeroplane and then 
pigeons come into my coco. We'll fol 
the pigeons by plane.” 

“At night?” 

For a few moments Tierney’s face 
expressionless as an uncarved tombst 

“Yes,” he said finally. “It can be done. Thy 
silent engine just been perfected. I read about 
the papers.” 25 

“But how about seeing the birds in the dark, Jim?” 

“I got a way of managing that, Chief, but I’ll have to 
go to see a good chemist.” 


N his long service to the City of New York adil de- 

tective, Jim Tierney had worked on every conceiv- 
able kind of case but his feet had always been onthe 
solid ground. Now, as he was turning toward old age, 
duty called him off the earth—into the air. 
» “Believe you me, Chief,” he confided to Inspector Mc- 
Laughlin, “I never thought I’d have to jump off the 
old terra cotta to get a bunch of crooks.” 

“Terra firma,” corrected McLaughlin. 

“We're going to start practicing to-night.” This was 
the day following the great inspiration that resulted from 
his pawnshop and pie foundry tour on Sixth Avenue. 
“T got one of the night mail flyers, a young guy, Lieu- 
tenant Osborn, ’fraid of nothin’, with a little toothbrush 
moustache and a wicked laugh in his eye. He says if 
he can’t make a landing in the dark he’ll drop me in a 
tree or maybe on the (Continued on page 47) 


First in Peace 


HE Simms yard tank was empty 

of water because the windmill 

wouldn’t work. You can’t -wash a 

car without water; so’ Wesley 
Potiphar Simms threw down his: hose 
and reviled his home town. Over in 
Morchester, where the big Fourth of 
July celebration was scheduled, folks had 
water whenever they needed it, “city 
water,” with running water in every house. 
in slow old Staleyville. 

Peter McAvoy gouged a hunk of mud off the Simms 
windshield. 

“How you goin’ over to the Morchester celebration, 
Potty?” 

“T don’t know. If it rains, Dad won’t take the new 
ear. If it doesn’t rain, the car’ll be full of girls. I hope 
it rains. Oséar said if it rained we could take the cat- 
erpillar tractor and get to Morchester.” i 

“Yeh!” said Petey bitterly. “Those Morchester guys 
’d say a caterpillar was about our. speed. I’m not goin’, 
not after the’ way our plans blew up for a Fourth ‘of 
July here at home.” He paused, and: then.went on with 
increased bitterness: “This dead burg hasn’t had a cele- 
bration for years—and when we high school kids. go 
ahead on our own and plan one, then the blamed town 
board sits on us, votes against helping us carry out our 
plans. The thing that’s eating that board is dry rot. 
And the town’s going the same way. Nothing to keep 
it alive. No pride! No patriotism! * Look at ‘the Wash- 
ington statue up there on the “Milbanks estate with the 
moss hangin’ to it! Would any other town stand for it?” 

“The Milbanks estate is just a giant octopus stranglin’ 
the life out of this town. The editor of the Bugle said 
it. 

“Two octopusses couldn’t do it better,” grunted Petey. 
“Now if the Milbanks estate. would ‘let ’em, the state 
highway folks would build ‘the paved motor road down 


But not so 


the river and right through the main. street of Staley-, 


ville instead of ;detourin’ around. .Morchester’l get. it 
like Morchester got ‘the railroad fifty years ago. That's 
what ruined us in the first place.” 

“The Milbanks busted Staleyville,” argued Potty 
Simms. “The estate nearly shuts us in on three’ sides, 
and it won’t sell an-acre or improve its own lands. The 
old settlers’ll tell you how the row started, Petey. Things 
began to-go wrong ’way back in 1882 when people 
thought the railroad was comin’, Staleyville should 


have. voted bonds for it, but-the slow little burg didn’t 
do it—figured the railroad would come anyway. And 
old General Milbanks bought that bronze statue of 
Washington to present to the town on the day the first 
train’ tooted through. But ‘that day never came. The 
railroad went to Morchester because Morchester voted 
bonds for it. 

“And there the Washington statue stands to-day—in 
the Milbanks’, yard with some rotten boards over it, in 
a jungle. General Milbanks was going to give the statue 
to the town’anyway, but he died.. And the estate lost 
a million dollars on account’ of the railroad not comin’ 
here.**” Miss“ Araminta Milbanks was the biggest heir, 
and she got sore because Staleyville: hadn’t voted the 
bonds for the railroad. After’ raising big ructions talk- 
ing about ‘it, she went toParis-to live.’ Staleyville 
wouldn’t accept the Washington statue from the Mil- 
banks after all the fuss. Staleyville wanted to ignore 
the Milbanks. ‘But the Milbanks have beat the little 
old burg at that ‘game.- They’ve ignored Staleyville so 
hard that they’re burying her alive. 

“So there you are—this town is the victim of a grudge 
fought out by folks that’s been dead mostly for forty 
years.” 

Potiphar slapped a wet rag over the hind tire. He 
was bitter, bitter. He even blamed the ancient feud be- 
cause he had been middle-named Potiphar, and his gang 
stuck to it. 


ETEY sloshed out in the mud of the one street. The 
‘stores’ and‘houses were all on one side of it and the 
dilapidated’ fences. of the four-thousand-acre Milbanks 
estate onthe other. Beyond the Union School the Mil- 
banks owned both’ sides, and) the’ unkempt> dirt ‘road 
jiggled to the bottom’ of Sandy.Mush Creek: and thence 
on seven miles to the county seat.at Morchester. 
Petey grumbled again when the:two boys reached the 
school: grounds. He ‘heard a discordant }squall-from the 
trombone in the basement. Some fresh kid was pound- 
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ing away on the oompah bass drum. 

“Well, no use® in holdin’ the high 
school band. together any longer,” 
growled Potty. -“Our:Fourth celebration 
is busted. Our committee’ll dissolve.” 

“How we goin’ to give back the sev- 
enty dollars we collected for the bunting 
and flags and junk we bought?” said 
Pete. “The stuff’s. all in the basement.” 

“Pack it up till next year. Maybe the junior class’ll 
try something then. Say, there’s old Major Vance Mil- 
banks comin’ to the fence. We ought to give him back 
his five-dollar subscription. Some of the town folks are 
sore because we took it.” 


f eee two rebellious young citizens of Staleyville 
watched the lone caretaker of the ancient weather- 
cracked plantation house as he leaned over a decayed 
brick gatepost. Somehow the white-haired veteran of 
’63, the poor relation of the rich and absentee Milbanks 
who were accused of ruining Staleyville, had seemed 
wistful as he watched the boys playing across in front of 
the old Union School all the spring term. Nobody 
blamed Major Vance, in fact, but he was a hermit as 
far as the town was concerned. Folks just couldn’t for- 
get the old feud with the Milbanks; 

Even Potiphar: Simms felt: the urge of unreasonable 
resentment as’ Major Vance smiled slowly.at him. Petey 
felt it too. It all had to do with the shiftless, dry rot 
spirit of Staleyville which the high school committee 
had tried to change this year—failing at: the last mo- 
ment. Folks just hadn’t supported the boys’ efforts. 

“T just heard that the town board voted against your 
Fourth of July plans,” said the major slowly. “I—feel 
sorry.” 

Petey grinned dismally. “Well, we’re licked. Folks’ll 
all drive over to Morchester as usual, I reckon General 
Washington is ashamed of us.” 

The old man seemed to shrink into himself. It was as 
if-he felt the dead hand of his family reaching down 
forty years to crush the dreams of these boys. 

“The General—” he mused. and turned to look back 
to the yard. - The -boys were staring that way, too, 
truculently. Over there, in that jungle-grown circular 
plot, was the dim shape of the board:shelter that had 
concealed the Washington’ statue from the street—a sort 
of spite fence, Staleyville said. ! 


“Well, I’m’ sorry—” (Continued on page 26) 


The old white-haired soldier had climbed up on the brick gatepost and was trying to talk. 


July, 1925 


The captain looked 


The T 


HE barque Dentmore, outbound from Boston to 

Montevideo, was reaching away for the equator. 

There was unusual excitement on board, for the 

ship was leaking; the sound of the pumps muffled 
the purring of the trade wind in the rigging. Hairy- 
breasted sailors, stripped to the waist, worked as if their 
life depended on each stroke, while the sweat from their 
steaming bodies found creases to follow down to the 
waist band of their dungarees. 

The mate had an anxious look on his face, and the 
captain’s eyes were red and bleary. He looked sleepy as 
he encouraged the crew to pump. 

“T can’t understand her leaking at all,” said the mate. 

“Nor I,” answered the captain. “Just think, we had 
her calked and painted in Boston, and here she is leak- 
ing like a sieve; the cargo will be ruined, that’s what it 
will, and the consignees won’t accept it. Now what’s to 
be_ done?” 

The mate shook his head and walked forward. 

There was only one person on the barque Dentmore 
who didn’t show any alarm at the squeaking pumps, or 
the belching bilge water. That one was the captain’s 
son. He sat reading on the wheel box, intensely ab- 
sorbed in his book, and ignorant of any danger to ship 
and crew. For a boy of fifteen, his conceptions of ships 
and men, wind and waves, was strangely pleasurable 
and romantic. Sails to catch the wind to drive a huge 
hull over the ocean to some foreign shore. Happy 
singing sailors, cooing winds, and ocean ripples smooth 
enough for a canoe. The idea of a ship’s sinking hun- 
dreds of miles away from land had never occurred to 
him; they weren’t built to sink, he’d tell you. 

“Edward,” said his father, walking over to him, “put 
that book away. Do you hear? I took you out of 
school this voyage to get you away from books. What 
good to you is all that stuff you read about bugs and 
birds and animals? You'll never get much of an educa- 
tion out of that. Besides, this is not the time to read, 
anyway. ‘Do you know the ship is leaking?” 

Edward closed the book with a bang, and slid off the 
wheel box. 

“What makes her leak, Father?” he asked, his fine 


at the sailor with shining, angry eyes. 


prt aiiind 


“Go back to the pump!” he shouted. 
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honest face, with its thoughtful eyes and honest mouth, 
upturned. 

Honesty and thoughtfulness were lost upon the cap- 
tain then. His eye took no account of his boy’s slen- 
der strength and cleanness of body and mind; all he 
could. think about was that everlasting reading. He 
looked at him wickedly. 

“Edward,” he said, “if. you were a-sailor, I’d knock 
you down. ‘What makes her, leak,’. indeed! Do you 
suppose that if I knew, or could find out anything more 
than I know already, I’d be standing talking to you 
here? It’s a crack, of course, and a crack that won’t 
stop leaking. Now, go below with that book. You. might 
take a little more interest in what is going on around 
you. 

Edward stretched and yawned, and put the book un- 
der his arm. 

“T never did see Father look so worried,” he thought. 
“T wonder what makes this-ship, leak, anyway.” 

He walked the ‘length of the barque,,three hundred 
and ten feet, and looked down over the bow, fifteen feet 
or more. Her stem, like a wedge, drove into the ocean, 
and. white foam, like: soft wood . shavings, blew wet 
against the bows—then fell back splash again to the sea. 

His eyes rested ‘on the jib boom—there it was stick- 
ing out forty feet over the water. He noticed how 
strongly and ‘firmly it was held in. place. He felt 
of the thick wire ropes, tight as a’ fiddle string. The 
jibs that were set on the ‘boom ballooned with ‘the 
breeze, and the jib sheets seemed to have an iron strain 
on them as they held the wind and drove; the: ship. He 
looked at the yards on the masts, The lower ones were 
made of huge trees; they were almost twice as long as 
the fifty-foot width of the barque, and the canvas sails 


were thick as a bull’s ear. As he raised his eyes aloft, 
he saw other yards tapering smaller as they crossed the 
masts toward the top, a hundred and fifty feet and more 
above the deck. 

He passed the pumping sailors, and they snapped 
grinning eyes at his laziness. Why shouldn’t he, they 
thought, offer a hand on the pumps? He went right by, 
unheeding, entirely preoccupied with the cause of the 
leak. He knew that on the dry dock the ship had been 
calked and painted by trained men, and that the pitch 
and oakum that went into her seams was hammered to 
stay and stop all leaks; yet even now the Dentmore was 
letting in ocean water to destroy valuable cargo—and 
from the look on his father’s face, there was a definite 
danger to every soul on board. 

What had started the leak? His mind wrestled with 
the problem; then sagged, oddly baffled. 


HE loitered as he passed his father and the mate. 
They were talking in undertones on the main deck. 

“If I can only get her as far as Pernambuco,” he 
heard his father say, “we might at least save her, and 
ourselves.” 

“There is over two feet of water in the hold now,” 
said the mate, “and it’s gaining on the pumps.” 

“It’s the strangest thing I ever heard,” answered the 
captain. “You’re sure that we didn’t run into a derelict 
or something that would start a seam leaking?” 

_ The mate shook his head. “It’s nothing. like that, 
sir. 

A perspiring sailor detached himself from the pump- 
ers and walked aft. 

“Captain,” said he, and his voice sounded like the 
whinny of, a’ wind-broken horse, “we’s been talking 
among ourselves,- and we’s decided that you should 
throw the cargo overboard and lighten the ship. We’s 
been pumping now for over twelve hours, and we don’t 
get a suck from her yet.” 

The captain looked at the sailor with shining, angry 
eyes, 

“Go back to the pump,” he shouted. “T’ll judge what 
is to be done with the cargo!” 


10 


The sailor, with downcast countenance, timed his steps 
to the roll of the ship and walked back to the pump. 


He whispered something to the crew, and the pumps 


seemed to work more slowly. + 

“We'll have trouble with these fellows yet,” said the 
mate. 

“T’ll run my ship,” answered the captain, “as long as 
there is a stick of her left afloat.” 

Edward crossed over to the lee side of the barque. 
He noticed that when she rolled she was slow to get 
back to even keel again. He knew that the water in the 
hold caused this—and that, should it continue to gain 
as the mate said it would, there must be serious danger 
of the ship’s turning over. 

He felt the unpleasantness of the situation; a goose- 
flesh scare crept over him, and he longed to be of some 
use to prevent this awful thing. Four bells rang; ten 
in’ the morning. He walked into the cabin from the 
main: deck. There on the table lay his books; old 
favorites chosen to go with him to sea, chief among 
them being a large and well-worn natural history. He 


didn’t know what he might encounter. Thoughts, like 
the lapping waves gurgling under him, clouded his brain. 
He realized that he was submerged in a huge wooden 
coffin, and that he was down deep in the ocean water. 
Fish, he knew, big and little, swam under him—fighting, 
fighting for the survival of the fittest. Sharks with their 
seven rows of teeth might at that very moment, be near 
the ship, waiting for the smell of death. His hair 
started to get troublesome again. 

knife in his teeth, and again went foi ? 
eyes: 


Creeping was difficult and slow, as with bulgi 

he followed the rays of his flashlight, a4 he peer-— 
ing there, always on the lookout f water, Try 
as he would to vanish his fancies, ing 
up like minnows in a pond. When he ed the main- 
mast he stopped. Voices, he though led to him 

Great Jupiter, they were all around _ Some soft, 
some muffled as if they were choking. He screamed— 
and his voice seemed to explode in that cramped down 
wilderness of boxes, then to swell through the hold, then 


to come back upon him subdued to a whining murmur. 


oe put the open He listene 
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_ Sweat rolled off him, as he stretched out his cramped 
back and legs, from the strain of that nervous journey. 
He felt seasick now. But as he lay taply stretched 
along the boxes, there came to him clearly the gurgle 
of a little stream of water. He raised his head sud- 
denly, and it struck the deck beam over him. He rubbed 
it and the flashlight showed blood upon his hand, But 
what was pain or blood now to what he was hearing? 
¢ with the acuteness of a deer’s hearing when 
he senses danger. Strange that in sitting, he could not 
hear it. He stretched out again, disturbed that his mind 
could so fool him. But with his head resting against the 
side of the ship he heard it. He got its direction, and, 
moving as cautiously as the hunter who is in sight of his 
game and fears to frighten it away, he crawled ahead 
to the end of the forward cargo. 
He was now in a not inaccessible part of the ship, but 
a part where a leak would not be looked for, nor prob- 
ably even discovered. For here ship’s noises*were loud- 
est, and it took fine and youthful ears indeed to locate 
the sound of dripping water. Flashing his light Edward 


stood there idly thumbing it, thinking, thinking. And Again the Ii oices, this time jeering at his help- pointed it down to where, below him, tle anchor-chains 

- out of the baffling obscurity crept the lurking idea that essness. Hi th came fast, and his eyes seemed to fe coiled in flakes, fore and aft for twenty feet or more. 

had been eluding him. . . . Was that what had started move as if ivot. He shouted again. The fishes The dribble-dribble sound came from somewhere down 
the leak—that—? A sudden, uncontrollable ‘: there, he thought. 

shudder shook him. -" He lowered himself from over the cargo, and 

Just then his father came down the compan- - — = = a stood on the chajn locker. He took a long deep 

jonway. =| breath, and stretched his body. The sound of 


“T am going to get an hour's sleep,” he said 
to the boy, “and I want you to keep quiet.” 

“All right, Father. I'll not make any noise 
in here.” 

Father and son looked at each other a mo- 
ment. The boy had a venturesome look about 
him that did not escape the captain’s sharp eye, 
but he said nothing as he turned into his cabin 
and shut the door. " 

Edward quietly stole into his room and 
opened his chest, from which he brought. out a 
flashlight, tucking it into his trousers pocket. 
Then he went up on deck, where there was no 
one but the helmsman, and that bearded sailor 
was too much occupied with his wheel and com- 
pass to notice the boy as he slid open: the 


lazarette hatch far enough to let his slim young era 


body in there, and down to the hold of the ship. 
Cold blackness, tinged with cargo odors, met 
him. like ‘steep granite walls, and a whisper of 
lonesome fright, like a summer breeze in a pop- 
lar tree, shivered him. He heard footsteps over- 
head, and'the hatch clicked shut. The narrow 
slant of light from the blue, tropical skies 
snapped off, leaving him in blind blankness. He 
sat for a moment, crouched against the ladder, 
hesitating. A thousand noises, each with a dif- 
ferent tone, flooded his ears. 
oak The heels of the mast where they were stepped 
“in the keelson, had a resiny scratch. The ribs 
squeak the ship rolled, and the wooden 
- knees ced the deck to the ship’s side 
made weasel noises. The fresh-water tanks sang 
a solemn dirge all their own, and the fling of the 
pumps had a gulping song. With all this the 
cargo chimed in according to its packages, with 
squeak and groan. Creakings from the mow- 
ing machines for Uruguay; clatter from cases of 
tinware; grindings from hampers of crockery; 
silent spots where stood large boxes of boots and 
shoes, upright pianos encased in lead, and bales 
of cotton goods. A general cargo, so closely 
packed that no one but a thin and active boy 
could worm his way among their interspaces as 
Edward was doing now. 
He could understand why the sailor had talked 


a 


mt 
ILD steel pressing against the back of his 
reck! A heavy hand clamped smotheringly 


-ever his mouth! No wonder sixteen-year-old 


“Scat’’ Quick, stock exchange page boy, found 
it hard to get his numbed mind to working. 

Kidnapped at noon in crowded down town 
New York! 

An instant before Scat and Tom Jerrick, a 
Wall Street messenger boy, had been on their 
commonplace way first to the bank, then to 
lunch. The crowds had jostled them close to 


~ the curb, and then— 


All Scat knew was that powerful arms had 
grabbed him and thrust him into a curtained 
car; Tom, too. Then they were driven swiftly 
away—cold steel against Scat’s neck. 

The car hummed on, past unheeding crowds 
* « « -down deserted streets” 4, 4% 4 On 
andon » «» far out into the country. 

Only two boys, in the hands of desperate men. 
Yet not quite helpless—not with Scat’s mind 
working out of its numbness, getting back the 
keen edge that had made him Clinton High's 
best quarterback. 

Rex Lee’s gripping story of Wall Street and 
cool courage— 


Coming in August 


THABWall Street Coup 


ship’s bells reverberated through the hold of the 
ship. He counted; gracious, could it be twelve 
o'clock? Yes, the bells rang eight. Where had 
he been these two hours? Traveling little more 
than two hundred and fifty feet! 


HEN his mind, like a wave, took a sweep 
4 to the cabin. His father would miss him at 
the dinner table. He rubbed his head. “I must 
not think of that,” he thought. 

He walked on the chain over to the narrow 
bows, and laid his ear against the ship’s side. 
He could hear the running water plainly. Like 
an Indian trailer, with light in hand he searched 
the forward end of the ship, and found the leak, 
buried deep under the chain locker, | 

.. Edward propped the light so that its rays 
would fall where he was going to work. Many 
a stout man would not hav: dared the job that 
he now undertook—to strip back 'the anchor 
chain and find the hole. Each link weighed at 
least. twenty pounds, and it was with bruised and 
bloody fingers that he dragged back’ bight after 
bight of that unwieldy iron length. But at last 

_he had reward, for he could see the water 
rise-and fall with-the-plunge of the ship. But a 
single bight remained, lying between him and 
the leak. Breathless, he reached for the flash- 
light to make sure that the heavy work would 
soon be finished. : 

As he turned the light down into the pit he 
had made, it shone on a queer-looking, slimy 
creature tangled on a link. Below that a steady 
stream flowed in from the ocean. Edward gasped 
at the snaky thing, though he had braced him- 
self to such a sight. Then he touched it with 
the flashlight. “It’s dead,” he said aloud. 

As he lowered his head and shoulders down 
to get a better view, a sudden wave of warmth 
swept over him. He knew he had found the 
cause of the dangerous leak, and he forgot all 
else for the moment. His hand trembled as he 
took hold of the creature and carefully pulled it 
up to stretch it out upon the keelson. It meas- 
ured about two feet, and was apparently about 
as thick as a lead pencil. He felt of the horny 


of ‘throwing over the cargo; why his father was 
satisfied not to try to find the leak until every 
other resource had been exhausted. It would 
mean hours of lost labor to move those great packages 
on the chance of finding the leak in any one direction. 


Fup Wary: courageous now, gripped by the idea that 
had crept upon him, lighted his flashlight, and 
crawled forward to the after bulkhead, where the cargo 
storage commenced. He listened for the sound of run- 
ning water. Somewhere in the ship’s hold the water was 
running in; he could hear the swash of it down in the 
bilgees; but how was he to get to that leak? 

A large rat ran over his shoes. He jumped back, 
and the hair on his head started to ruffle and stand 
straight. These were no ordinary rats—they were sharp- 
toothed fighters. Then he thought of his jackknife, and 
hastily pulling it out of his pocket, opened it. With 
stripped teeth he stood ready to fight. The flashlight 
in his left hand sent shimmery beams after the rat; 
gradually the hair on his head settled down again, and 
the boy grew calm in that world of lonesome things. 

Over the piles of boxes he went, in and out the tiny 
lanes between them, making his way to the starboard 
side of the ship’s hold. 

“If I can only work my way around,” he thought, “I 
may discover the leak—and then I shall know!” 

There was room enough between the cargo and the 
deck beams for him to creep on his hands and knees. 
He felt the roll of the ship more now, and the stuffy 
air made him dizzy. It dawned upon him that. this 
adventure was like penetrating an unknown jungle; he 


may have heard; but not the pumpers nor his sleeping 
father. 

Oh, he thought, for a clear space to run in, and to get 
away from this horror! His teeth chattered and the 
jackknife fell out of his mouth onto a box marked 
“typewriters.” His right hand jumped and fiddled like 
a dog’s leg scratching off a flea. Then the label of the 
typewriter box caught his eye, and somehow brought 
comfort to him, from its familiarity. Then slowly 
clear reasoning came from the echoes of crowded cargo 
in a laboring ship. Cool again, and with a sigh that 
comes from fatigue, he picked up his knife and snapped 
the blade shut—then placed it in a handy pocket, and, 
wetting his dry lips with his tongue, he commenced to 
whistle an old school tune. 

As his courage came back, the selfishness of his 
thought for himself disappeared, and care for his father 
and the men pumping for their lives up there took the 
whole of his mind, and strengthened in him a moral 
obligation. 

With new determination he crawled ahead, listening 
for the drip, drip of the water that was slowly sinking 
the Dentmore. Over.the cargo now, with swifter speed, 
he moved, and like the hound on the scent who knows 
no fear of bramble nor briar, he paid no heed to the 
sharp boxes that tore his clothes and scratched his hands 
but with eyes searching to see the intake water, and ears 
to hear it gurgle, he fought his way forward, and near 
to the bow end of the ship. 


borers which formed the head of it, and looked 
at the antennae which formed its other end. 

“T thought it might be you,” he said, and 
there came before him again a mental picture of a page 
in the well-worn natural history book where the wood- 
eater of ships, the longitudinal borer Teredo navalis, 
was represented with his fellow worms attacking a ship, 
eating through it as rabbits eat their way through a 
warren, leaving their other end sucking up ocean water 
to feed their growth as their borers stretched them out 
longer and longer through the heart of the wood they 
destroy. 

Edward shuddered as he came back’ to realization of 
the danger that the ship was in. He could again hear 
every noise, but the “pump, pump” of the pumps, 
seemed to argue with the ocean stream as it rippled in 
over the anchor chain at his feet-—seemed the loudest and 
the most insistent. Gathering all his strength he pulled 
back the last bight of anchor chain, and exposed the 
hole. His fear grew as he saw the size of it. 

It looked to him as if many gimlet holes had been 
bored just inside the wall of the ship with a single inlet, 
and perhaps a single outlet, where the worm’s air and 
water intake-feelers had shrunken away from the hole 
he had filled when he was alive. The inner holes had 
caved together from their own weakness and so added 
to the size of the outer hole connecting with the sea. 
There must be other worms at work, he knew; but per- 
haps not elsewhere on the ship, and there was the chance 
that should he be able to stop this break, no more 
would appear before the vessel could be got to port. 

That it was up to him to act (Continued on page 57) 


July, 1925 


T was a warm June afternoon just three days be- 

fore Campus Day. Rusty Nayle and I sat in the 

swing on the front porch of my boarding house, 

Seldom Inn. Before us stretched the campus, warm 
and green and alive with the song of birds. 

“What I want to know,” Rusty remarked, stretching 
his big body comfortably, “is—will Red Barrett make 
Oval Club, or won’t he? He’s played football, he’s been 
in just about every kind of activity there is. If Oval 
Club turns him down, this man’s Campus Day will be 
ruined.” 

“Mime too,” I said, soberly. 

Whoo-osh! 


The Sheriton Daily came sailing through the air. 

“Come to Papa,” yawned Rusty, reaching out a long 
arm and grabbing it. Lazily he glanced at it, then 
straightened up as if some item had caught his atten- 
tion. Presently he leaped to his feet, stiff as a ramrod, 
and saluted. 

“You're a captain,” he announced. 

“Why not a general? What's eating you, anyway?” 

“Captain,” Rusty repeated, and poimted to a story 
in the right-hand corner. Sure enough! Professor Deany 
had made final staff appointments for Campus Day. Red 
Barrett, Rusty and I were all named as sophomore cap- 
tains. 


“Hallelujah,” I shouted. “Think of the fun we'll 
have!” 

“To every silver lining,” Rusty answered, “the: is a 
cloud. Look.” 

I looked, and groaned. Roger Gorton had been ap- 
pointed to the general staff. All three of us—Red and 
Rusty and I—had good reason to mistrust Gorton. 

“Rusty,” I said, “did it ever occur to you that Roger 
might not have forgotten that old grudge of his against 
Red?” 

Rusty’s square jaw straightened. 

“T know darned well he hasn’t,” he told me,’ grimly. 
“What's more, I’ve mighty good reason to believe that 
Roger never loses an opportunity to knock Red.” 

I whistled. If Rusty was right—and he wasn’t the 
man to insinuate what wasn’t so—that would hurt Red’s 


? 


Turning, I found myself looking into the small, deep-set eyes of a big hulking fellow right behind us, 
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chances for making Oval Club. For Roger, who could 
be agreeable when he wanted to, had lately managed to 
hang around with Oval Club men. Indeed, he’d done it 
so noticeably that students openly predicted he'd be one 
of the sophs who’d make Oval on Campus Day. 

I guess, right here, I’d better let you in on the lay 
of things. Campus Day is the last big event of the 
Sheriton school year. It’s the splendid occasion on 
which every solitary man of Sheriton, from night watch- 
man to Prexy Mortimer, turns out in his oldest clothes 
and falls to with pick and shovel to beautify the cam- 
pus. It’s a fine, democratic party, and it’s useful, too, 
because three thousand enthusiastic workers can do a 
lot of work in a day. 

On Campus Day afternoon Oval Club, the upper- 
class honorary society, announces its elections. Usually 
Oval Club picks about fifteen men—fellows who are out- 
standing, who have made good grades, who have served 
their alma mater most actively in student activities and 
who in personality and general influence are real leaders. 

At its fall pledging Oval Club takes only seniors, but 
in the spring it takes juniors and usually three or four 
sophs. It’s a real distinction to go Oval at the end of 
your second year—indicates you’ve done a terrific lot in 
activities. But nevertheless, Rusty and I had many 
times agreed that Red would make it, for if any man 
was all for his school, it was Red. 


E were fairly bursting with eagerness when, the 
next morning, we swung down the broad Chimes 
Tower path toward the Union. All about us fellows 
were going to classes, and Campus Day, and Oval Club, 
was on everybody’s lips. 
On the steps of the Union building I saw Rusty’s big 


II 


= eh: 3 in De 
shoulders brace back—a_way of his when something dis-_ 
pleased him, Turning, I found myself looking into the 
small, deep-set eyes of a big hulking fellow who was 
climbing the stairs, with a noticeable swagger, right be- 
hind us. 3; 

“Hello, Gorton,” I snapped out. I don’t like a man 
who talks behind another man’s back. * 

“Hello, Jones,” he answered, airly. “Nayle, too. I see 
you fellows are Campus Day captains. I’m a major, 
worse luck. Always getting responsibilities upon 
me. Hope they put you boys under me—I’ll see that 
you're treated right.” 

“I can imagine you will,” cut in Rusty, coldly. “If 
Red Barrett is put under you, you'll see that he gets 
treated right, too, won’t you?” . 

Gorton flushed, and turned away without a word. 

“Mighty interested in us, all of a sudden, isn’t he?” 
Rusty grinned, though there wasn’t much mirth in his 
grin. “He'll look after us, all right. Like the wolf looked 
after Little Red Riding Hood’s grandmother!” 

We found ourselves in the meeting. Professor Deany, 
the tall, broad-shouldered, white-haired veteran whose 
thirty years on the faculty had made him Sheriton’s best 
loved instructor, was presiding. Erect as a tall fir tree, 
he looked every inch the part of commanding general— 
the office he traditionally held on each Campus Day. 

Every Sheritonian, Professor Deany announced, was to 
assemble in front of Denny Hall at 7 o’clock on Cam- 
pus Day, now two days off. The frosh, under the di- 
rection’ of their officers, were to work at the stadium 


.and on the athletic field around it. The engineers would 


meet at the lake shore and widen the channel that led 
to the canoe house. The varsity crew squad would lay 
a new steam line from the campus steam plant to their 
boathouse, so they could install a new battery of shower 
baths. And so on. The sophomore class—here we 
pricked up our ears—was to be unassigned as yet, being 
held for general utility purposes. 

We crowded around eagerly as Professor Deany posted 
a chart showing the assignments of various ‘officers. 
Rusty and I were to command squads of fifty men, but 
we wouldn’t know our job until Campus Day. Red was 
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assigned to the commissary—he had to arrange for 
tables and knives and forks and spoons for three thou- 
sand men. : 

“Pretty soft for you, Red,” Rusty told him, with a 
snicker. ‘“There’s no exercise like setting the table for 
three thousand guests. Shouldn’t wonder, provided you 
start right away this afternoon, if you’d get done in 
time for Campus Day!” 

“Shut up,” Red grinned back, “I’ve got a good boss, 
anyhow.” 

He had, all right. 
under—Gorton. 

“Watch your step, Red,” Rusty warned. 
about as trustworthy as a year-old tiger.” 

Red laughed. ; 

“Optimistic, aren’t you?” he said. “Rusty, if frowns 
were quills you'd be a porcupine. Don’t fret yourself. 
Roger couldn’t make trouble for me if he tried—he’d 
only be making trouble for himself.” 

As we filed out Red caught Roger’s eye and nodded 


For the chart showed that he was 


“Gorton’s 


* for him to come over. 


“Three thousand knives and 
forks and spoons is a tall order,” 
Red said. “I’d better start round- 


without looking around. They must have been taken 
before then because nobody could come in while I’m 
here without waking me. We'd better go down to the 
police station.” 

“What makes you think the police will be able to help 
you?” 

Rusty asked the question, in such a peculiar tone that 
both of us stared at him. © 

“Why not?” Red asked. 
catching business?” 

“Yes, but no ordinary thief took these.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, in the first place, how much did those packages 
weigh?” 

“Well over 100 pounds apiece,” Red guessed, and I 
nodded assent. 

“How much were the packages worth?” 

“About $25 each, considering the stuff was second- 
hand.” 

“Well, do you suppose any sneak thief is going to 
break his back for $100 worth of cheap cutlery? Be- 

sides, how could 
he carry four 


“Aren’t they in the thief- 


ing ’em up to-day. Any ideas on 
the subject?” 

Roger considered the matter, 
then clapped his hands together. 

“There’s a secondhand shop on 
University Way,” he said, “that is 
trying to sell the equipment of a 
whole string of logging camps. Go 
see them—bet you can rent 
enough stuff for the one day with- 
out buying any.” 

“Good idea,” Red applauded. 
“T’ll go up there at once.” 

The three of us did. We found 
the proprietor perfectly willing to 
loan enough knives and forks and 
spoons for the Campus Day lunch, 
Red was to deposit $75, and then, 
if the things were returned with 
not over twenty sets lost, he 
would refund $50 and keep $25 as 
his fee. Which was a lot better 
than trying to buy them, or bor- 
row them from boarding houses. 
We left Red completing arrange- 
ments. 

“Well, there’s the biggest part of 
Red’s job done,” Rusty said. “If 
he handles his end of Campus Day 
in spick and span shape, that'll be 
another help to Oval Club.” 


bons. 


A Blue Ribbon 


HAT was Davie—David MacSpor- 
ran O’ Glengowan was this little 


friend, and Davie, under Peter’s care- 
ful handling, won dozens of blue rib- 
Then something went wrong, 
for Davie suddenly commenced to get 
red ribbons, and 
most always a ribbon, but never blue 
ribbons any more, That worried Peter. 
But it wasn’t his only worry; there 
were plenty of others, 
likable boy, and a likable dog, in 
Archibald Douglas Turnbull’s story 
“A Prince of a Pup.” 
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packages, each 
weighing more 
than 100 
pounds, and 
where could he 
sell the stuff? 
Nobody in a 
little town like 
this is in the 
market for it. 


Dog 


A : No, thi 
Cairn terrier’s name. His young own- at d see 
er, Peter King, was his trainer and his gone after 


watches, or 
jewelry or 
clothing — 
things that are 
more valuable, 
and easy to get 
rid of,” 


ellow ribbons—al- 


A mighty 


It’s in the 


“But how’ll it help him, when 

. the last Oval Club meeting takes 

place the night before Campus 

Day, and nobody’ll know about what he has done 
Campus Day until Campus Day itself?” 

“There’s always the half-hour meeting that Oval 
Club holds on Campus Day noon,” Rusty re- 
minded me. Which was true. Oval Club always 
met for a half hour, just before the announcing of 
the pledges. So we decided we’d help Red make a 
killing with his knives and forks and spoons. 


HE next morning, as I passed Red’s boarding 
house, I saw—and heard—a smart red road- 
ster come roaring up to the door. And then two 
fellows—Red was one and the other was Gorton— 
‘ot out, opened up the compartment in back, un- 
loaded four heavy packages, and carried them into 
the house. 

“If Campus Day isn’t a success,” I told myself, 
“it, won’t be because there aren’t plenty of knives 
and forks and spoons. Good old Red! I'll bet 
that’s the first hard work Gorton has done since 
football season.” 

Is there anything worse than being awakened 
suddenly from a sound, blissful sleep? 

“How do you get that way?” I snorted, as I 
rolled over in my bunk on the fourth floor dormi- 
tory of Seldom Inn, and blinked into the blinding 
glare of a flashlight. 

“It’s Red,” came a quiet voice. “Better slip 
downstairs, s0 we won’t disturb anybody.” 

“What’s the matter—lose your false teeth, or 
something?” I grumbled. 

Red tried to grin, but made a bad job of it. 

“Not my false teeth,’ he said, “but the next 
thing to them. The three thousand knives and forks 
and spoons have been stolen.” 

“Stolen!” I gasped. “That means the school is stuck 
seventy-five dollars.” 

“That means I’m stuck $75,” Red _ contradicted, 
quietly. “The school shan’t suffer for my carelessness, 
But I’d like to catch the thief.” 

I dressed in a hurry and then we went after Rusty. 
Soon the three of us were in Red’s room. s 

“Roger and I brought the knives and forks and spoons 
up here yesterday morning, in four packages,” Red told 
us. “We shoved them under my study table. They were 
here at 7 o’clock last night because I noticed them just 
before I went down to the library. I returned at 10 
o'clock, sleepy as all-get-out, and went right to bed 


into the house, 


“By George,” reflected Red, “I believe you're right. 
So far as I can see this burglar didn’t open any drawers, 
or even enter the closet. What’s the answer, Sherlock?” 

“It’s a matter of motive,” Rusty said, slowly. “If the 
motive wasn’t robbery, it must have been spite. Red, 
how many people knew that you’d taken those packages 
to your room?” 

“How many people?” Red repeated. “Why, I’ve told 
nobody. You and Flip are the only ones that know 
about it.” 

“The only ones? Think a minute.” 
surprised, hurt look came into his face. 

“You don’t mean that Gorton—?” he said. 
should he? What would he gain by it?” 

“For one thing, Gorton is beastly jealous of you,” 


Red did, and a 
“Why 


Red and Gorton unloaded the 
heavy packages and carried them 
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Rusty said bluntly. “He’s jealous of every sophomore 
whose record is better than his, For another, he’s been 
harboring a fancied grudge against you for more than a 
year. To come right out with it, Red, Gorton knows 
that only three or four sophs can be pledged to Oval 
Club-on Saturday, The more candidates he blackens, 
the better his own chances. You're one of the likely 
ones, So presto! He ruins your chances. Now do you 
see daylight?” 

It was a nasty situation, but I didn’t see how Rusty 
could be wrong on it and I said so. You can’t, however, 
prove anything on suspicion; so we decided that I 
should help Red make the rounds of boarding houses, 
gathering substitute spoons, and that Rusty was to do 
what he could to find the thief. 


E were on the job at sunrise the next day. It’s a 

- big task to arrange for three thousand sets of 
table tools, especially when you gather them in small 
dribbles. 

Of course the news of the theft spread like wildfire. 
With Campus Day just twenty-four hours off, you’d ex- 

ect it to. And of course the effect it had on the fel- 
lows who didn’t know Red wasn’t favorable. Professor 
Deany was pretty worried for fear Red wouldn’t be able 
to live up to his end, and all told, it was a discouraging 
mess. 

We ran into Roger Gorton a couple of times, and of 
course he acted mighty regretful. But there was a 
trace of sneery triumph in his face. At least, I thought 
there was. 

It was dark that night when Red and I, footsore as a 
couple of transcontinental camels, stumbled homeward. 
We'd arranged for everything. Right after breakfast the 
next day Red and a couple more fellows were to make 
the rounds and gather the knives and forks and spoons. 
But it had been discouraging work. Some of the houses 
wouldn’t lend their stuff—they told us that if the Cam- 
pus Day committee had been careless enough to lose the 
first batch they might lose the second. 

On the way home we passed the Hermits’ Club. It 
was all lit up—Oval Club was holding its final meeting 
there. . . . And Hermits’ Club was one of the outfits 
that had refused us, . . . I hoped Red wasn’t thinking 
what I was thinking, as we went by. 
Sometimes, when a ballot is close, 
even a little thing like losing spoons 
might ruin a man’s chances. 

Sleep came quickly to me that 


night, I remembered wondering 
drowsily whether Rusty had dis- 
covered anything, and then, not 


more than a minute later, it seemed, 
Shorty North hauled me out of bed, 
bawling “Campus Day.” 

In front of Denny Hall, jostled 
and pummeled by three thousand 
milling, joyful students, I bumped 
into Rusty. There was a touch of 
color in his cheeks, and his eyes 
were bright. 

_ “What’s the news, Sherlock?” I 
inquired eagerly. 

“T’ve a clew,” Rusty said. “I 
don’t know how good a one it is, 
but both of us will find out in a 
couple of hours.” 

What a party it was! The cam- 
pus photographer took our pictures, and 
then the various squads marched off to 
their assignments. The frosh was the 
biggest group—they moved like a huge 
herd of cattle toward the stadium. From 
behind the bookstore we heard hacking 
sounds and knew that the foresters were 
cutting a new path through the brush. 
From another quarter rose pillars of 
smoke, as the gangs burned rubbish. 

“No collars” was the watchword of the 
day. Now and then a luckless towns- 
man, for some reason or other forgetful 
of this slogan, would invade the campus 
without removing his collar and tie. And 
soon, yelling like Indians, a gang would 
spot him, surround him, and forcibly 
take off the objectionable apparel. Even 
Tony, the genial skipper of the ice cream 
and pop-corn wagon, grinned broadly 
and removed the collar from Marie, his 
dilapidated steed. 

As originally planned the soph squad 
were in the reserve, but one after another was ordered 
into service until finally only Rusty’s and mine, each 
about forty strong, were left. And then we saw Pro- 
fessor Deany and his staff coming toward us. Rusty 
hurried over to me. 

“Here’s where we try it,” he whispered excitedly. He 
pointed to the broad expanse of lawn, in front of Lewis 
Hall, where a gang were setting up, with planks and saw- 
horses, the tables for the lunch. In the midst, darting 
here and there as he gave his orders, was Red. 

“Here’s hoping,” Rusty said, softly. And then Pro- 
fessor Deany and his staff, Roger Gorton among it, was 
upon. us. 

“Professor Deany,” Rusty began, “there’s one section 
of the campus we’ve (Continued on page 37) 
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Red Eagle Island * 


dory mate, thought young Matt Farnham as he 
tumbled into his bunk on the outbound fishing 
schooner, the Peep o’ Dawn. 

But after all, Matt reflected, he’d had pretty good 
luck on the whole, considering the mysterious tangle af- 
fairs had got into. 

Tangle! There were plenty of questions Matt wanted 
to ask someone. 

Why should his stepfather, old Caleb Sassoon, have 
flared into a rage and ordered Matt out of his house just 
because the boy had made some harmless remark about 
Red Eagle Island and later happened to find old Caleb 
studying a blue print of a ship? And why had Caleb 
never mentioned the fact that he owned the Shannon, 
the fast-going fishing schooner that was the American 
entry in the coming International Race? And what mes- 
sage from Caleb had burly Nate Centrebar, skipper of 
the Shannon, so eagerly expected Matt to bring him? 

Well, some time Matt would find out the answers to 
these questions. Meanwhile, why worry over drawing 
Mel Smithwick as dory mate? What if Mel had once 
been in the unfriendly Centrebar’s crew? That habit 
of grumbling about the ship he was on might be just 
Mel’s way. 

Matt wasn’t going to lie awake worrying over any- 
thing. Not there on the Peep o’ Dawn, going on his 
first fishing trip to the Banks. Under Cap’n Wesley 
Burr, too. And the fine old skipper had let him bring 
his dog Ruts along, and was even towing the boy’s little 
dory, the Nancy. Talk about luck! Matt felt sure his 
was pretty good, and it didn’t take him long to drop off 
to sleep after his evening of baiting trawl for the next 
day’s work. 


Vill—Wesley Burr’s Mistake 


T daylight the Peep o’ Dawn passed the Shannon's 

dories strung out at mile intervals along Roseway. 

The schooner herself was a mere dot on the hori- 

zon, far to windward. Still on her southeasterly course, 

Burr's boat passed two more fishermen within the next 

hour or so. Matt saw the helmsman of one schooner 

wave a greeting; and when they had passed to windward 

the skipper cupped hands about his mouth and roared 
back some unintelligible words. He seemed pledsed. 

After breakfast they dressed the Peep o’ Dawn in her 
Banker's rig, riding sail, foresail, and jumbo. At about 
four bells of the forenoon watch the skipper, having 
scrutinized the horizon as if it actually offered land- 
marks placing his position and taken a last look at the 
log, said briefly: “You can get ’em over, boys.” 

The schooner was hove-to. One by one the dories 
were stocked with their gear, lowered overside by a 
tackle rigged to the foremast shrouds, and dropped 
astern, where they trailed in long single file. Only 
George and Wesley Burr remained aboard the Peep o’ 
Dawn. The schooner paid off before the wind, gathered 
headway, and the line of bobbing dories cast off singly 
at long intervals until the whole little fleet was strung 
across the restless ocean as far as the eye could see. In 


Be LUCK, drawing sullen Mel Smithwick for a 


xt Matt learned that a 
— short chop, now and 

then, was all that was 
= needed to steady her. 


Number Seven, Matt and Mel Smithwick found them- 
selves suddenly alone. 

“Ship them oars,” Smithwick commanded. “Keep her 
movin’ t’the west’ard.” And he pointed down the wind. 

Matt was relieved. He could row and watch—and 
learn. It was pleasantly warm in the bright sun. Taking 
his place on the forward thwart, he stripped off his oil- 
skin jacket and sat upon it. The oars were nine footers, 
cumbersome things. But he found that a short chop, 
now and then, was all that was needed to steady her. 
Then he watched his mate. 

Smithwick had made fast the end line of his first tub 
to a light mushroom anchor and a keg buoy. These 
splashed overside; and as the buoy bobbed away astern, 
coils of trawl followed whirling out across the water. 
“Keep her movin’,” Mel cautioned. In half an hour the 
four tubs were empty. The end of the last trawl was 
made fast to another mushroom and buoy, and_ this 
flung overboard too. Into an eyebolt of the buoy, Matt 
rove the dory’s painter. “Pass that there water jug,” 
Mel ordered. . . . 


eae was no dinner for the crew of the Peep o’ 
Dawn that day. By early afternoon the schooner 
came coasting down the line; and “Haul in, Mel,” called 
Burr as she swept past Number Seven. The buoy and 
leeward anchor came aboard. Smithwick, standing in the 
bows, began pulling in the line with his gurdy-winch, 
passing it aft to Matt who coiled it in the tubs. 

And great gleaming fish now flopped in the dory’s 
bottom. Before long both men were standing ankle- 
deep in squirming flesh. Matt had no time to look at 
their catch, the line came so fast. Out of the corner of 
his eye he saw Mel snapping the cod and haddock off 
the snoods and grumbling when delayed by some greedy 
skate or sculpin who had swallowed the hook. By the 
time the last line was coiled back in the tub the haul 
of Number Seven lay nearly flush with her gunwale, 
and she fairly wallowed in the seaway, very low. The 
Peep o’ Dawn came by once more, now towing several 
empty dories. It was all Matt and Smithwick could do 
to pull alongside. They flung their fish—a long, back- 
aching job—over the schooner’s rail, and clambered 
aboard, dropping Number Seven with the rest astern. 

The broad deck was alive with fish and scale-spattered 
men. “It's fifty thousand if it’s a pound,” someone 
boasted. “Not bad fur one baitin’—hey, Mel?” And 
another put in: “They do say as how Nate Centrebar 
sure knows his business. Ain’t you heard tell o’ that, 
Melvin boy?” 

Burr was at the wheel. Looking up from his job of 
passing slippery fish on to a splitting table, Matt saw 
the shadow of a smile light up the old man’s face. And 
why not? Every man had a right to jubilance to-night. 

Just before sundown the last dory’s catch came slap- 
ping aboard. An hour afterward the last fish was 
cleaned and stowed, the deck cleared and swabbed clean, 
all gear in place, and the tubs of heads and entrails 
emptied overboard to a swarm of white gulls that had 
dipped and squeaked about the mastheads all after- 
noon long. The dories came creaking aboard. Andy set 
his night watches, and the first men took their sta- 
tions. Everybody else tumbled below. 

It seemed to Matt that he had never been s0 tired 
in his life. Yet George’s steaming hot chowder tasted 
marvelously good. The men ate slowly, without talk- 
ing much, There was a contented air about that fore- 
castle table; they were too weary even for jesting. One 
man said simply: “Cap’n, you smelled where they was;” 
and the rest nodded gravely and let it go at that. 

But the next day the weather changed. When Matt 
came up at four o’clock to relieve John Macy at the 
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wheel, he felt a difference in the 
air. It was not yet light, but the 
wind came whistling in from the 
west, dry and keen over the schoon- 
er’s rail; and to the east lay a 
cold hard brilliance like spun glass. 
John said: “Jest keep her a-tremble, 
son. They’s weather comin’.” And 
he yawned, stumping away. 

The Peep o’ Dawn lay hove-to, 
clinging to yesterday’s success. 
Sleepily Matt wondered how soon 
they would get the dories over. As 
day broke slowly he saw the seas 
was running higher. There was a 
vicious thrust to the combers that 
rolled past her quarter; their peaks were toppling spind- 
rift. Even under reduced canvas the old boat climbed 
each sea heavily, banged into each successive trough 
with a drunken jar. She seemed down by the head; 
she acted sluggishly. And Matt remembered yester- 
day’s catch in the forehold. 

With broad daylight come, the boy noticed the 
Nancy, bottom up and lashed to the cabin roof. At 
each pitch she bumped a little, a muffled, hollow sound, 
mournful in its iteration. The rigging sang shrilly in 
the white light of that bleak dawn; and a lone gull, cir- 
cling overhead, looked down and piped an answer to the. 
tune. Matt Farnham shivered. He had an inkling, 
then, of the vast loneliness—of the: menace of the sea. 

Up out of his cabin came Burr. He looked into the 
west, then came over and took the wheel, telling Matt 
to go forward and call all hands. 

And that day was hard—harder by far than the one 
before it. Ticklish work lowering the dories: they 
Swung and banged ferociously against the rail. Rowing 
tore at stiffened muscles. Cold spray numbed the fin- 
Se Smithwick grumbled continually. But the cod 

it as if they had fasted all winter! And the catch 
stowed at dusk—they had set two baitings—filled the 
forehold and in the main hatch lay level with her run. 
At sundown Matt flopped into his ‘RS utterly careless 
whether the wind rose or fell. 

_ It rose. And in the morning the Shannon came plung- 
ing by. 

Nate Centrebar was leaning against her weather rail. 
At a sign from him the big schooner came banging and 
slatting into the wind and hung there, not fifty yards, 
away. 

“How's fish?” called Nate. 

Burr was frank. “One more baiting,” he answered, 
“and I'll be ready for market.” 

“Where you goin’ to sell?” 

This was needlessly inquisitive; 
“Don’t you tell him,” growled Andy. 5 

“Portland,” Burr replied. Centrebar put on that bland 
smile. Up forward on the Peep o’ Dawn, Happy Dodge 
took up the conversation, shouting across to an ac- 
quaintance: “You git much, Pierre?” 

The man questioned, a dark Canadian, smiled non- 
committally, shrugging a shoulder. 

Andy broke in. “Git much!” he yelled. “He ain’t got 
twenty barrel, ye coot! Look at his water line!” 

Both crews heard it. The Peep o’ Dawn’s men laughed 
openly. But Centrebar suddenly straightened. Matt 
had never seen black anger rise so swiftly in a man. 
Nate’s voice, when it came over the water, was poison- 
thick with it; the mask of his smile was banished utter- 
ly; he shook a stumpy forefinger at Wesley Burr. “So 
you got one more baitin’, hev ye!” he shouted. “An’ 
you're goin’ to sell in Portland. Is that it?” 

“That’s what I said, Nate,” Burr calmly affirmed. 

The bull-necked man across the water exploded. 
“Yah! I'll tell ye what I'll do, ye blasted goody-goody! 
T'll fill up both my holds plumb to hatches, startin’ now. 
You kin set that last baitin’, or ten more, an’ git away _ 
soon’s you’re a mind to. I won’t leave till I’m flush 
with cod. An’ I'll beat yer old mud-scow into Portland 
an’ the market! Wha’ d’yuh say!” 


Bere stood like the straight stalk of a lighthouse, 
looking over that narrow strip into the furious 
eyes of his challenger. Among the two crews there arose 
a confused rumbling . . . protest, defiance. Centrebar 
turned to his men, his lip curling. “Boys,” he said dis- 
tinctly, “he . . . ain’t.. . . a-goin’. . . t’do it!” 

At the skipper’s shoulder Andy was pleading brokenly. 
The big man smiled at him. Like a prophet he called 
across those tumbling seas. 

“Centrebar, if you was my boy I’d give you a good 
spankin’. But in the circumstances’—he paused, weigh- 
ing each word—“in the circumstances, the best I can do 
is show you what an ornery-eyed and disrespectful 
sculpin you be. . . . Go get your fish! I'll take you up 
on that bet. If you beat me into Portland, you can 
have the Peep o’ Dawn and my lay of this catch—T’ll 
have no use for either any more.” 

Nate threw back his bull-head and laughed. “The 
Peep of my. necktie!” he howled. “I'll sell her tothe 


it might matter. 
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wreckers fur the copper in her, unless it’s tin—or set 
her in the front yard fur to grow nasturtiums in! If 
you beat me I’ll buy the Shannon from Caleb Sassoon 
an’ hand her to ye. There’s a wager wuth scratchin’ fur, 
old ginger whiskers!” 

Burr turned quietly to Andy. 
he said. 

But before Andy could speak the men along the rail 
up forward had jumped as if released by springs. The 
Shannon went loping away to the southward, And as 
she went, Wesley Burr gazed soberly after her. His head 
was up. But his great shoulders seemed to droop with 
a bitter, weary load... . 

From then on, things happened with the fantastic and 
unreasonable swiftness of a bad dream. 

That morning, by what freak of nature no man can 
say, dogfish set in upon the Peep o’ Dawn’s trawls. Burr 
hauled in, moved, set again. The baiting hardly cov- 
ered his dory bottoms. He moved once more; again 
found dogfish. It was as if an imp roosted on his mast- 

*head. All day long it lasted.. And at dusk as the 
schooner, seeking better ground for the next day, passed 
the Shannon close aboard, her men saw the busy decks 
of cenercbare boat all silvery white with a handsome 
catch, 

The wind rose steadily, backing into the south. The 
sky looked thick and leaden. Across its sombre vast- 
ness raced ragged slivers of cloud. The men worked 
with a savage doggedness: hauling empty hooks into 
those plunging dories, hanging to their anchors in the 
smother that was now half a gale, risking their lives 
every time they returned to the schooner or put off 
again. . Only Smithwick whined. Twenty times he told 
Matt Farnham how he longed to be aboard the Shan- 
non. On the twenty-first Matt turned on the man and 
curtly bade him keep his mouth shut and work. Mel 
bridled; then he stared at the boy . . . then his eyes 
dropped, and he bit off a piece of tobacco, muttering un- 
certainly. 

At noon of the third day the main hold was full. 
Seven separate baitings had achieved it. Number Two 
dory had been smashed to kindling. Two four-tub sets 
of trawls had parted their rodding, to be left on the bot- 
tom. But the gallant old Peep o’ Dawn, now rearing 
sickeningly in the teeth of that southerly, spread can- 
vas on her groaning spars and stood away for Portland. 

How long before the Shannon would be knifing after 
her? No one could say. She was low in the water, she 
had found fish—they could see that as they rqcketed 
away. She might be needing but one or two more bait~- 
ings... 

Wesley Burr was taking no chances. Or, rather, he 
was taking legion. He said nothing about reefing the big 
mainsail, when they bent 
it on. After she had car- 
ried her four lowers for 
half an hour he called for 
topsails—and flying jib! 

Even Andy gasped. 
But his voice did not 
waver. Somehow they set 
that canvas; and 
promptly the schooner's 
rail went under. She 
had the wind on her 
quarter; two men at the 
wheel could hardly hold 
her when she yawed; 
twice before nightfall she 
gave a ghastly lunge 
down to starboard, 
threatening then and 
there to broach-to. 

Her decks were be- 
come a mad welter. To 
Matt’s inexperienced eye 
she seemed actually 
foundering. Before dodg- 
ing below that night to 
the dripping, creaking 
forecastle—for her for- 
ward seams had started; 
there were four men 
working the pumps 
amidships—he threw a 
terrified look aft along 
the schooner’s seething 
deck. 

Wesley Burr was on 
her weather quarter, both 
hands gripping her rail. 
His cap was gone; the 
white hair of his beard 
streaked away from his 
drenched face. He was 
looking out over the 
mountainous combers, 
toward the southeast- 
ward. And as the Peep o’ 
Dawn’s bows soared up- 
ward on the back of a 
sea Matt’s eyes followed 
the skipper’s. He saw— 

Pricked out against the 
gray horizon . . . a dark 
scrap of sail. 


“Get the dories over,” 


The old schooner, creaking and groaning, smashed 
onward into the night. Matt lay sleepless, marveling at 
the events that had crowded upon each other in the 
brief time since that afternoon at Little River. 

For some reason he could not explain, the boy no 
longer felt any fear. A year ago, in this situation, he 
who had never seen a real blow on open water would 
have had to fight terror. Now it was here; and, re- 
membering that tall, white-crested figure clinging to the 
weather rail, Matt felt safe. 

But quite apart from the present emergency, which 
did not matter particularly, a feeling of uneasiness crept 
into this towhead’s mind and there clung. As he thought 
back to the beginning of things, to that looming shadow 
stamped upon Little River flats, another menacing fig- 
ure—skull-capped, with a beak of nose and ‘burning 
eyes—stole into his head. Caleb Sassoon .. . 

He had said that his relations with that man were 
ended, that his stepfather would be simply a nightmare 
of the past. But was he? Nate Centrebar must have 
seen ‘the stepson of his employer on the decks of the 
Peep o’ Dawn; might even have told the news to Ca- 
leb, there on the dock as the old boat passed, getting 
under way. And here was the Shannon, Sassoon-owned, 
tearing along astern like some swiftly pursuing portent 
of evil. And leagues to the northwestward, somewhere 
there lay the hunched back of Red Eagle Island—still 
a mystery . . . And the blue print . . .? 

In Matt’s troubled fancy all these things rolled into 
the likeness of an enormous shadow, the shadow of old 
Baldy stamped on the mud. 

He dropped at last into ‘fitful sleep; and dreamed that 
he stood on the beach of an island—and that another 
shadow, not the eagle’s, hovered swooping over his head. 


X—Mad Water 


HE big squall struck just before daylight. Wesley 

Burr, watching cat-like, grim set, in the weather 

shrouds, saw it coming; but. the skipper’s hail to 
his helmsman was swallowed in its scream. That wind 
fell on the Peep o’ Dawn with the weight and swiftness 
of a*mountain avalanche. 

“Let ’er come up, Denny!” the old man roared, 

But it was too late. Appallingly the schooner bent 
over on her beam ends; and with a crashing report her 
foremast snapped short off halfway to the gaff jaws, its 
ruck of canvas and rigging sagging down to leeward and 
chaining her there. Solid water crashed upon the length 
and beam of her. Both nests of dories, lashed in her 
waist, broke their stout moorings, tumbled down the 
steep deck, smashed into the wreckage at the rail and 
were there churned to matchwood and swept away... . 

Like that it happened. In the twinkling of an eye. 


A hand fell on Matt’s shoulder, He turned swiftly and rose to grapple with the man. 
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_ The point of that gaff, plunging downward, speared a 
jagged hole in the hatch—a hole into which the seas 
poured. And the old “St. John’s wood-boat,” heroine of 
the thirty storm-lashed years, trembled in her death- 
agony at last, settling into the sea. In no time, a noble 
and stout old veteran battling pluckily with the gale, she 
was become a desperate driven wretch of shattered tim- 
bers and frayed cordage—a pitiful thing, shaken, at the 
mercy of merciless elements—a derelict. 

Like flies, her crew began crawling from the forecastle 
companion. Clinging together, they perched along her 
weather rail; where the great waves broke over them. 
First of all came Smithwick, yammering in horror, and 
after him Albro Thornten and Barbour and Happy 
Dodge, and the Irishman Larry Southard, a prayer on 
his lips, and Buck Austen and Tony and little Squee; 
and finally came Matt Farnham, very slowly, for he had 
Ruts in his arms. 

So the skipper and crew of the Peep o’ Dawn lay out 
flat on her rail in the silence of men looking into 
Death’s face—lay there drenched and shivering, waiting 
for what would come... . 

The wind had abated a little, spent with the fury of 
that squall. The seas were still mountains; but hurri- 
cane or flat calm, a child could see the schooner was 
doomed. Momentarily she settled. Each heave of her 
seemed more sluggish, more labored, more eager for the 
bottom. 

In the lull, the booming voice of Wesley Burr came 
down the line of huddled figures. “Boys,” it cried, and 
stopped; then took it up and went on. “Boys, if this 
means what you and I think, I want to say—I want you 
should know—that I’m obliged to you. . . fur sticking 
by me. And—and—well, maybe you'll see how it 
was... 

For a bit they were silent. Then a murmur rose. Sud- 
denly a man yelled “Cap’n—” but got no further. An- 
other broke in: “Dog-gone it, skipper, you don’t think 
fur one minute we—,” and he too stopped, wanting 
words. The murmur rose to a swelling gust of sound. 
Incapable of saying what lay big on their hearts, the 
crew of that wrecked ship cheered—wordlessly, wildly— 
shouted their faith into the teeth of the storm. 


S° the dawn came, a steel-gray snicker of light in the 
east. As the glow strengthened and mellowed, a 
man pointed, shrieking like a maniac. Every head 
turned; twenty-two pairs of red-rimmed, sunken eyes 
stared out astern into the pale aura cresting the black 
hills of the sea. And there stood the Shannon a ‘scant 
mile away—the Shannon, studding toward them under 
reefed mainsail and a rag of jib, like a huge bird scud- 
ding comfortably before the storm. 

“T druther die!” shout- 
ed George. 

But esley Burr 
smiled. The drenched 
white hair and beard of 
him made that man’s 
face look strangely thin 
and old. “No you 
wouldn’t, George,” he 
said slowly. “Not if Nate 
Centrebar’ll pick us up, 
that is.” 

And for a time there 
actually seemed some 
doubt of that. 

The Sassoon boat came 
down upon them, and 
reeled up to hang hove- 
to not a cable’s length to 
windward. Nate Centre- 
bar leaned over her rail, 
smiling his bland smile. 

“What's trouble, 
Burr?” they heard him 
call. Of course there was 
no need of answer. Matt 
heard the teeth of old 
Jimmylegs Barbour, be- 
side him, grind together 
in the man’s rage. 

“Centrebar,” Burr 
hailed. “I reckon you'll 
have to lower a dory and 
give us a hand here. My 
boats got stove in. I~” 

“Don’t rightly see 
how’s I kin lower in this 
sea,” returned the other. 
“Jest because a man goes 
daft an’ gits hisself 
broached when they ain’t 
a particle of cause fur it, 
why that’s no reason I 
should risk my owner’s 
property—my men’s lives 


After the blank pause 
that followed those 
words, Burr’s voice went 
over the water slow and 
even. “What do you fig- 
ger to do—leave us?” 

(Cont. on page 32) 
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Four Thousand Miles of ° ‘What Next”. 


“« ELL, boys,” I said, “we can’t pay more than 

$125 for a car.” 

The gang looked startled, and Blair voiced 
our thoughts. 

“What kind of a wagon,” he asked, disgustedly, “can 
we get for that?” 

Six of us were sitting in our room in a small hotel in 
San Francisco, discussing ways and means for getting 
back to the Atlantic Coast where we belonged. 

This was in June, 1922. My brother, Fred, and I had 
shipped as bellboys on the S. S. H. F. Alexander which 
had left New York two weeks before. The boat had 
stopped overnight both at Havana, Cuba, and Bal- 
boa, Panama, but except for this we had seen nothing 
but water, and we had no desire to return by the 
same route. Four other bellboys who had checked 
out with us when we docked at ‘Frisco felt the same 
way as we did. We all wanted to see something of 
our own country. 

Pete Sweigart, Blair Wagner, and Earl Glenn, the 
“old men” of the gang, were all about twenty-one 
years old, and- Tom Glenn (Earl’s cousin) and I were 
both eighteen. Fred, who was sixteen, was the young- 
est, and the boys called him “Stump.” 

We were all taking life easy at the hotel after our 
more or less strenuous voyage and had just realized 
that our financial standing was beginning to sit down. 

On that particular day our conference adjourned 
with the motion seconded that quick action was 
necessary, so we started out to buy a car. 

Buying a second-hand car in Frisco is like trying 
to find the best drop of gas in a gallon. Practically 
all the showrooms are on one street and are packed 
up solidly on both sides of this street for squares. 
About every three yards a sign hits you in the face 
with the announcement that here is the best second- 
hand car in the city—don’t pay any attention to what 
the other fellows say. For three whole days we 
floundered around in a sort of daze. Pete knew the 
mechanical end of it and this caused him to turn 
down several cars that looked all right to the rest of us. 

Finally Pete found a car in the basement of a garage 
that seemed to be just what we wanted. You must un- 
derstand that we could not afford to pay more than 
$125 for a car (yes, to go 4,000 miles) and that we really 
hadn’t much choice. This car was a seven-year-old 
Jeffrey, a variety now extinct. 

Nobody knew how far it had been run. The former 
owner had traded it in some time previously for a new 
car. After the first few days of our trip we didn’t 
blame him. The tires were only fair, it had practically 
no lights, and the radiator leaked badly. We bought the 
car without even hearing the engine run! 

Fred and I had a hundred dollars in reserve so we 
collected twenty-five more and then proceeded to talk 
business. 

“How much for this car?” Pete asked. 

“One hundred and seventy-five dollars,” the man said. 

I waved a roll of bills in front of his face and said, 
“Here’s a hundred and twenty-five—all we can spare for 
acar. What’s the price?” 

“One hundred and twenty-five dollars,” said the man, 
without batting an eye. “Sign here.” 

The car was hoisted upstairs and Pete and Blair be- 
gan to tear it apart. They were then and there declared 
the official mechanics and the rest of us kept out of the 
way. Earl and Fred were elected tire changers (this 
proved to be a very steady 
job—no part-time work at 
all), and Tom and I were 
to take care of the food 
supplies and cooking. 


FTER two days of ex- 
ploration among the 
vitals of the car, Pete and 
Blair, with begreased 
countenances, announced 
that it was ready for a try- 
out. Inasmuch as we had 
spent the best part of our 
fortune for the car, you 
may be sure we were 
rather anxious as Pete pre- 
pared to crank it. Two 
turns and the old bus spit 
a couple of times and then 
settled down to a steady 
purr. We all breathed a 
sigh of relief and went 
back to the hotel to pack wx: 
and load up. As a starter, —— 
we had bought a blanket 
each and some cook- 
ing utensils. We de- 
cided not to pur- 
chase anything more 
until we were sure 
it was a necessity ; 
for after paying our 
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Most of the time was spent in an incessant, concentrated attack upon Pete, who had selected our chariot. 


five days’ hotel bill and buying the articles above men- 
tioned, we had but eighty dollars left. 

The car, loaded, groaned under the following: six boys, 
six blanket rolls, cooking utensils, and four suitcases. 
Pete nailed some of his stuff up in a box which was 
placed on the floor of the car to serve as a seat—the car 
was designed for five, not six, persons: The afternoon 
of June 20 we said good-by to Frisco and our touring 
adventures began. 

The minute we all stepped into the car, old man Per- 
sonal Appearance was stepped on, thrown out and run 
over. We shaved every day the first day and worried 
about grease spots on our shirts just about a week. It 
got so that when we needed provisions, Tom and I 
would toss up to see who should go into the store and 
take a chance of getting pinched for looking like’ that. 
We offer no excuses—guess our discouragements just 
made us too downright lazy to shave. You know the 
story about the man who left. New York with a clean 
shirt and a five dollar bill and changed neither between 
points. We did change’ our shirts during the trip, but 
not the five dollars. That went all at once. 

We traveled.until.2 a. m. that night and landed at the 
municipal camping ground in Sacramento after one 
puncture and an exciting experience when Pete, 
thoroughly exhausted by his recent work and the strain 
of driving with poor lights, fell asleep at the wheel while 


The radiator boiled over frequently, blowing the cap 
off and showering us with hot water. 


we were crossing a bridge and woke up just in time. 
With a blanket each we attempted to sleep on the 
ground but this was new to us and the ‘night’ proved 
chilly, so we gave up, and at 4 a. m. “folded our tents 
like the Arabs and as silently stole away.” This quo- 
tation describes perfectly our method of departure but 
is very misleading regarding our equipment. 

After we had struck a few preliminary climbs in the 
mountains of California and jumped out, one by one, on 
each climb to help push, we had a pretty fair idea of 
what to look forward to. We discovered that the pis- 
ton rings were about as useful to us as an electric 
toaster, but we didn’t find out till later that the float 
in the vacuum tank had sprung a leak and was always 
half full of gasoline. Anyone with the least mechanical 
knowledge will appreciate what a hill climber the old 
boat turned out to be. 

Added to our troubles were the tires, which sometimes 
with a whistling sigh, nearly always with a terrific ex- 
plosion, gave up the fight and died. During the first 
part of our trip Fred and Earl have records of changing © 
each and every tire as many as five times in one day. 
The radiator boiled over frequently, blowing the cap off 
and showering us with hot water, so we had to tie that 
on. We don’t know why the radiator never blew up. 

After the first couple of days of this sort of thing our 
enthusiasm began to’cool, but we would have igoled on 
these incidents as_ the 
“days of real sport” if we 
had known what was 
ahead. Our first hint that 
all was not well in the 
rear came when we had 
passed around the end of 
beautiful Lake Tahoe in 
California. We heard some 
funny noises (the last 
eight times they didn’t 
seem so funny) in the rear 
end which rapidly became 
louder and finally resulted 
in a tearing, grinding 
crunch that made us grab 
the sides of the car as if in 
an effort to save what we 
could. We pushed the 
wreck into a patch of 

woods and Pete and 
Blair went to work 
again—to find some 
ground up pinion 
shaft bearings. A 
passing tourist car- 
ried our request for 
bearings to Carson 
City, and they 
reached us after 
three days. Most of 
this time was util- 
(Cont. on page 35) 
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“I think you 
can help me, 
Gilbert,” said 
Mr. Stone. 


Bronx, Stan Gilbert, captain and quarter- 
back, looked doubtfully over a semi-cir- 
cle of some forty boys in football togs, } 
facing him in expectant silence. He had good 
reason to be doubtful. For it was his task 
to keep for the old school the big cup that 
had been easily captured by the crack team of 
the year before. That had been a good year 
for Knickerbocker High. But now? Every 
last man of the old team, save only himself at quarter, 
and’ O’Hara at center, had graduated. And this new 
material! What a measly, rag-tag looking lot they 
were! As Stan examined them one by one, he felt the 
sticky September warmth filtering its discouragement 
into his very being. 

With a jerk, he took a grip on himself, and set to 
work with fiery energy. Pulling and hauling without 
rest, praising here and roundly scolding there, in half 
an hour the magnetic will that was in his slight frame 
had. put the job-lot squad on their toes and more. Punt- 
ing and passing, tackling and falling on the ball, the 
short practice went off like a rattle of electric shocks. 
Every boy in the squad felt the fear of the new cap- 
tain settle suddenly into his bones, Loyalty and af- 
fection they were soon to bear him, but now, on this 
first day, it was fear. To taste the spitfire intensity of 
Stan’s quick eyes and tight jaw, and yet to know that 
back of his bite he was square, was to feel something. 
Just a pleasant-faced, pink-cheeked American boy as 
you saw Stanley Gilbert at school—dark hair and eyes 
setting forth a rather serious cast of face above a wiry 
body—but in action? The school nicknamed his team 
the “Job-Lot High” that first week. In the second week 
they took it back. In the fourth they—but that was 
after Bill Jaffray got into the game. 

When Stan Gilbert first spied Jaffray, he took no com- 

* fort in the sight. A long-limbed, stupid rookie, stand- 
ing modestly apart; fresh from the north of Ireland, 
and green as grass. Gilbert grunted as his eye ran over 
the soccer. togs the boy wore. Close-fitting, white, and 
free of pads, they were topped off by the most ridiculous 
little blue worsted cap resting jauntily on just the peak 
of Jaffray’s big blonde head. Nor was there a sweater; 
only an everyday street jacket, over the jersey. 

“Take off your coat!” Gilbert barked at him. 

“Aye,” was the new boy’s even response. With coat 
cast aside, a snow-white jersey came into view, as Gil- 
bert adjusted himself to this “Aye” way of talk. 
“Now, go fall on that ball—lively now—get yourself 

dirty, you big stiff!” Gilbert threw the pigskin off to 
one side and watched Jaffray lope after the bounding 
thing, dive for it, miss, and fall flat on his face. As he 
rose, with an excellent blob of wet dirt on the milk- 
white jersey, Gilbert turned away, with a satisfied grunt 
of contempt. 

But on the second day Jaffray began to fall on the 
ball fast and sure. And he could run! Those long legs 
had an easy way of covering ground as though it were 
nothing. He could punta little and he could pass with 
the accuracy of a baseball throw. Only the soccer in his 
system slowed up his play. The climax came when 
Jaffray, running like the wind to receive a kick, had 
dropped his arms to his sides instead of lifting them to 
gather in the ball, and then had jumped, stiff-legged, 
straight up in the air and met the ball with his big 
head, so that the poor pigskin had bounded back twenty 
yards through the air, in very bewilderment at this sort 
of treatment. Then Gilbert took hold of his big rookie 
almost in anger. He taught him how to catch a foot- 
ball, as well as how to run it back; taught him hard, 
with all the fever of energy that was in his captain’s will 
to win. 

For there was a place at fullback for this greyhound, 
if only he could get the soccer out of his system. 
Gilbert saw it as clear as a bell, and at the same time he 


ie the center of the practice field up in the 
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felt a sudden affection for the foreign recruit. The boy's 
easy and powerful nonchalance, in such contrast to the 
quick fire that kept burning up his own slight frame, al- 
most piqued him. But he admired the other’s ease of 
accomplishment, and, most of all, he soon got the hang 
of the other fellow’s clean heart. 

He got too, as straight as a die, the most uncanny 
hunch that he and Jaffray would be school rivals, at 
white heat, as well as school friends, .And that made a 
queer mix-up. Not that he bore the least grudge to 
those who beat him. But he was so dog tired of run- 
ning always second—never third or fourth, but never 
first! The thing had become almost a superstition. 
eon he always be runner-up, all through life? Would 

e 

Little did he know how soon his growing liking for his 
new friend would be tested by this runner-up jinx, and 
how it would be tested again and again, even to a far- 
off day that would look not at all like a day in a New 
York high school. 

The first blow came quickly, like a slap out of a clear 
sky, late in October. By that time Knickerbocker High 
had a team—a fighting team of young furies, already the 
terror of the school league. Then, Gilbert broke his 
ankle, hopelessly. Running back kicks in practice he 
had squirmed out of a flying tackle, by Jaffray, only to 
fall in a heap, with a sudden shooting pain in place of 
what had once been an ankle. He was out, for the 
season. 


OR two days he drove the team from the side lines, on 

crutches, and in pain, He put in a new quarter, and 
left Jaffray at full. For the foreigner could kick! A high 
spiral punt that landed far down the field—a greasy 
thing to catch—at just the right time and place for the 
ends to smother the other team’s back like a pair of 
wolves leaping at their kill. Yes, Jaffray could kick and 
run. And he tackled like a bear-trap, Gilbert had 
made a football player of him: In American togs now, 
you would never suspect he had come through Ellis Is- 
land, straight from Ireland, only two months before. 

By the end of the week Jaffray ‘was’ unconsciously 
running the team, He’ was captain in fact, because he 
had become leader in fact. Gilbert saw it first, and he 
knew that his ‘team would do” better with Jaffray as 
captain~in full authority of chosen rank: For half a 
night he wrestled with this realization. Already he was 
second, once more—and second to Jaffray—the old 
hunch come true in a flash! His burning ankle did not 
help the bearing of it. 

The next day he called a meeting of the team, re- 
signed his captaincy, and recommended Jaffray to fill his 
place. He watched the united acclaim with which the 
team fell in behind the new leader; and when Jaffray 


himself put an arm about his crippled friend and gave’ 


him a quick hug of admiration and understanding, ‘Stan 
Gilbert stuck it through, with a grin. é 

But there was more. In the last game of the league 
series, against Wallabout High, for the championship 
and the cup, Jaffray became more than captain. In 
fact he became the hero of the whole school, and at the 
same time set them to laughing as though they would 
never stop. Gilbert himself, on’ crutches on the side 
lines, rooting for victory with every loyal nerve. in’ his 
body, saw the inside of the play better than anyone on 
the field. For it harked back, in the strangest way, to 
his last word to Jaffray between the halves, when neither 
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ner-up’s Last Race 
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wee had scored. It harked back even farther than 
that. 

“Jaff,” he had whispered just before the team took 
the field, “this game has got to be won, by you!” 

Jaffray looked at him queerly. 

“Oh, forget it!” breathed the ex-captain. “This is 
no talk about ‘guts,’ the way I laced the whole team 
a minute ago! But I’ve got a hunch. This game 
will stay a tie unless you can run back a kick for a 
touchdown the way you did against Stuyvesant last 
week. It’s a dirty tie, I tell you, unless—but you’ve 
got to start—do you hear me? Start, on the dot— 
forget your soccer, for once—save that second when 
you want to jump into the air—grab the ball—and 
start! You can do it—now do it!” Gilbert bit out 
the words, and turned on his heel. 


UT with one minute to play, in the last quarter, 
the run had not come. The score still stood, 
Knickerbocker, 0—Wallabout, 0. Twice, Jaffray had 
started a run-back into a clear field just too late to 
get anywhere—that same old second of wondering— 
soccer again! Gilbert had ground his teeth. And 
now the cheering had stopped. A tie game, sure; 
in the stands the boys of both schools stood, dis- 
appointed. Some were already on their way out. Wall- 
about, from her own forty-yard line, was kicking on 
last down, perfunctorily. As the oval sailed through the 
air—a high kick—it fell slowly, turning over and over, 
toward Jaffray on Knickerbocker’s ten-yard line. Gil- 
bert watched him and clenched his fists. 

“Last chance,” he murmured. Then he suddenly 
shouted, desperately, “Now do it, Jaff, start!’ His 
voice rang out sharply over the silent, dispirited throng. 
People turned toward the voice, in annoyance. 

But Jaffray did something else. As the ball fell, he 
suddenly dropped his arms, leaped stiff-legged into the 
air above the hovering ends and, butting his head for- 
ward, met the ball square on his forehead! 

“Oh, start, you—!” Gilbert was shouting again, in sud- 
den agony of disappointment. then, as though 
lashed by a whip, Jaffray started. Clambering after the 
ball that was bounding back, suddenly loose, he leaped 
out from between the ends—hesitating in their bewil- 
derment at this new style of play—raced for the bound- 
ing ball, caught it ten yards away and, dodging, speed- 
ing, felling tacklers with a straight arm, he sped down 
the field like a streak of zigzag lightning, until—ah, yes 
—there at the five-yard line! . There were two, waiting 
—and long -ago Jaffray’s impromptu interference had 
been left behind. Two Wallabout backs, only a few 
feet apart, bent low—and there could be no dodging, 
this time! Jaffray went straight at the two, like a bul- 
let, felt the clutch of two good tackles at once, and, with 
the strength of a locomotive, carried them, hanging to 
him, through the air, over the last five yards and two 
short feet beyond the goal line, as the three fell there 
in a squirming heap. But Jaffray still had the ball. 

“Oh, Jaff, Jaff!” Gilbert’s delirious yell was lost in the 
roar that swept over the field. “Jaffray, Jaffray, Jaffray— 
Knickerbocker!” From all sides came the din, And 
now, from up in the stands, came the Knickerbocker 
boys, solid, racing down onto the field, throwing hats. 
The snake dance was on, And Jaffray was suddenly put 
on a heaving mass of shoulders. Long ago time had 
been called. 

Gilbert stood as though entranced. “The soccer saved 
him,” he whispered to himself, over and over again. He 
stood alone, seeing nothing. Then, suddenly, he looked 
up. The knot of heaving shoulders was near him. And 
then, still more suddenly, Jaffray fought and twisted his 
way to the ground, and as he leaped over toward Gil- 
bert he put his arms once more about the ex-captain’s 
shoulder. 

“Stan,” he panted, “I didn’t start. But it came out 
all right. I heard you yell, and—aye, you did it, lad, not 
I—you're-the captain of the Knickerbocker team, Stan 


“No, Jafi— 


“No, no, no,” exclaimed Stan, laughing. 


it’s, yourself that—” 

But’ then the mob parted them, pulled Jaffray away 
and put him up again, and went surging down the field 
with Captain Jaffray on their shoulders. 

Gilbert. walked off the field alone. 


N the winter months he came to know Jaffray better. 

He learned of ‘the lad’s Irish father and American 
mother, and how, in Ireland only a year before, his 
mother had died and left father and son alone in the 
world; and how, then, in the summer, the father had 
taken his medicine, like the old soldier he was, and sent 
the boy to America, to live with his mother’s American 
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sister in New York and go to an American school. 

“You'll be doing better there,” he had said to the boy. 
“There are chances in America. I was there myself as a 
lad—three years of it—in New York. I made good 
friends there—and your aunt loves you well. Write to 
me, lad. I’ll be thinking of you.” Then, interrupting, 
he had hastily added; “Aye, but it will be good enough 
with me. I'll go my way—a soldier learns to do that. 
And next year you'll be making me a wee visit? Out 
you go, now, and good luck!” 

As the boys’ friendship deepened, Jaffray talked often 
of his soldier father, a retired major of that famous old 
regiment, the Enni len Dragoons. “It’s a soldier he is, 
Stan,” he used to say. “No money, but a high heart. 
Soldiered all over the world. They tell me in Ennis- 
killen that I was born im India, but it’s he that laughs at 
me and says, “Never a bit, lad; it was on the ship as 
she put out to sea from Bombay for home; under the 
British flag, sure enough; and a British ship is British 
soil all over the world—mark you that! Aye, on a 
ship; never among those Hindu fakirs!” 

“And what's the difference?” Stan had inquired. 

“Blessed if I know,” laughed Jaffray. “I have some 
old papers about it at my aunt’s, that she keeps, The 
major sent them over, but I never look at them.”: He 
always referred to his father as “the major.” 

When the holidays were over, Gilbert and Jaffray 
found themselves working together in the big library 
down at Forty-second Street, getting ready for the 
oratorical contest that always marks February at Knick- 
erbocker High. They found it was no easy job to dig 
the facts out of the books, write their own orations, and 
then get ready to deliver them before the big audience 
of parents and boys that would come to criticize and ap- 
praise. But the Lispenard Medal was a coveted prize, 
and at least there was leeway in the dozen subjects that 
were listed to choose from. Gilbert had picked “Alex- 
ander Hamilton” at once, while Jaffray had naturally 
enough taken to “Sea Dogs of the Sixteenth Century,” 
just because some of the sea dogs of that day had been 
kin of his own. Criticizing each other’s compositions 
and delivery, they encouraged each other as though they 
were a team of two rather than individual competitors. 

It was not until the evening of the contest itself that 
they were suddenly struck with the individuality of the 
competition. When the four contestants took seats on 

stage in a crescent-shaped row, with Gilbert at one 
end and Jaffray at the other, the murmur and rustling 
of the packed auditorium came up to them as though 
they were indeed very much alone. The tense faces of 
the other contestants sharpened the feeling. “Each. for 
himself” thought Gilbert; and “Every lad his own way,” 


thought Jaffray, as they grinned at each other from the 
pads of the row. Then without ceremony, the speaking 
egan. 

Gilbert, speaking first, set out his very creditable es- 
say on Hamilton with ‘such quiet, clean-cut confidence 
that his fiery peroration came as a surprise. He so 
stirred the audience with his closing word-picture of the 
great young patriot’s tragic end that almost you could 
see the duellists at dawn on the heights of Weehawken, 
almost you could hear the crack of two pistols, and then 
—the last living minutes of Hamilton were told of with 
such feeling that, as Gilbert suddenly stopped, the audi- 
ence was silent. But in an instant came the applause, 
vibrant in its enthusiasm. “Gilbert has won,” the boys 
said. “It’s all over—Stan’s got it.” So the comments 


ran. 

It was Jaffray who was last. The other two speakers 
had done well, but none so well as Gilbert. And there 
were few in ithe audience who looked for much in such a 
subject as “sea dogs” of a bygone century, or from 
such a newcomer from overseas as the lad from Ireland. 
Yes, Jaff would wind up the affair acceptably enough, 
but in a minor key—and Gilbert would win. 


or several minutes, as Jaffray began, the expected 
happened. He had an easy, pleasing delivery, and it 
was plain to be seen he had studied his subject. He told 
of the old sea days, of the roving admirals and explor- 
ers, in a well-worded way that was almost soothing. You 
could close your eyes and well-nigh hear the swish of 
strange waters, feel the up-and-down swing of the old 
galleons in the Spanish Main, and rock to the chanties 
of sailormen long gone beyond. 

But soon there was more. You were led sharply into 
sea fights, with muffled roar of smoking guns, crash of 
solid shot on ships’ sides. And then up you went with 
the boarding parties, up over the rail with the rest, in 
their red peodeaae and bright colored shirts; your knife 
in your teeth. And you fell into throat- to-throat grap- 
ple_of fighting men on bloody decks, to the tune of 
shouts, screams, and curses, as the dirks flashed—aye, 
red-eyed battle in the raw, raging, blazing and glorious! 
And then, ever and anon, the dull clank of chains, on 
prison ships in far seas; or burial of booty in distant 
islands—pieces of eight, golden doubloons, and gold 
moidores. Jaffray was living, breathing the salt tang of 
centuries ago, pulsing with their romance and glowing 
with the fight of it. Speaking his piece, feet apart, he 
stood braced as though he were on a slippery deck him- 
self, barking out the old commands of his own fighting 
kin of days gone by. In his blood it was, though little 
he knew it—blood of the clean-limbed men from the 
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snug ports of Ireland, flung to the far corners of the 
world, to kill like demons and die with a laugh—and as 
the boy came to a close he had his hearers tingling, grip- 
ping with their toes, lost and swept away in the surge 
of scenes that go deep into human hearts even though 
the setting be only a high school auditorium in twen- 
tieth century New York. 

When the big fair-haired fellow sat “down, there was 
no moment of silence as there had been after Gilbert’s 
close. Instead there was a roar of deafening, full-throated 
applause. Boys stood on their chairs to yell. The. big 
room rocked and rocked again with wave on wave of the 
greatest applause that ever had been given to a Lis- 
penard Medal. oration. The lad from Treland chad fair 
carried his listeners out of themselves. 2 

So to Jaffray the judges gave the Lispenard 1 Medal, 
with honorable mention of Gilbert, close up in_ id 
place. And Stan Gilbert shook hands with his om 
ing rival, smiling in defeat, and game as you make “em 
But down deep the old twinge caught and twisted, over 
painfully. He was second, again. 

And so it might have gone with him, second always, 
even to Commencement Day and the scholarship awards, 
but for the coming of a cable that cut short for yaiay 
all that there was of Knickerbocker High and America. 
The major was sick, and failing; could the lad take a 
wee voyage over to laugh him out of it? By the next 
morning’s ship Jaffray sailed, anxious and bewildered, 
and with a queer feeling of loneliness. For Gilbert he 
left a note of good-by. And then he was gone. There 
was a hole in the big school that day, a blank where 
once had been the ready, easy laugh and the good- 
natured banter at the fun they made of the quaint 
Trish lad. They missed big Jaffray. And Gilbert missed 
him as never had he thought a friend could be missed. 

When June came, and the East Road Electric Com- 
pany picked Gilbert out of the graduating class as the 
one boy they wanted for their annual offering to a high 
school graduate, the whole school approved. Gilbert 
was the happiest of all. For, if he made good, his 
future was nothing less than assured. East Road Elec- 
tric! An old company, with a world-wide organization 
and a financial strength that would stand any wind that 
blew! East Road Electric was a name to conjure with. 
To go up that ladder meant to go far. Gilbert went 
at his work at once, with all the old-time will that was 
in him. By Christmas he had earned his first promo- 
tion. And by springtime he knew he had nailed down 
his job beyond recall—fair skies and a clear road ahead! 

Through the winter he had heard from Jaffray, from 
month to month, and had written him faithfully in turn. 
A swift friendship (Continued on page 50) 


. « + @ hullabaloo race of two water-churning infernos as the black sides 


of the big ship loomed close ahead. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


H. Ratel, African Hunter 


the largest, the wisest, and the handsomest 

; honey ratel in South Africa. So his keeper 
said and Honey agreed with him, for like all ratels he 
had a good opinion of himself. Battleship-gray above 
and black beneath, although he was only three feet long 
from the tip of his snubby nose to the end of his wisp of 
a tail, he was not afraid of anything which flew or ran or 
crawled or swam for he had all of the cool, fierce daring 
of his cousin, the weasel, and the tough stubbornness of 
his relative the badger, besides a number of other use- 
ful traits all his own. 

Honey had been dug out of a burrow which he had 
borrowed from an aardvark, that strange anteater which 
has the ears of a mule and the body of a pig. Ever 
since then he had lived in a roomy cage close to the 
entrance of the zoo. Over his cage was fastened a box 
with a slit in it and a placard above which read: “It 
costs sixpence a day to feed me. Please give me a 
penny. H. Ratel.” 

When anyone came near his cage Honey would make 
a@ coaxing, crooning sound and claw at the slit sugges- 
tively and it was a hard-hearted visitor indeed who did 
not drop in at least a penny. 

At the chink of the coin Honey would chuckle con- 
tentedly and when the box was opened every week and 
the pile of pennies and sixpences poured out before his 
cage he would cluck like a hen, that being the ratel way 
of showing that he was pleased. Before long he was not 
only supporting himself but the rest of his companions 
in the other cages and was undoubtedly the most popu- 
lar and best-known animal in the 
zoo. Several times a week the 
keeper would let him out to play 
with his fox-terrier in a long corri- 
dor of the building. Honey would 
run at the dog with short patter- 
ing steps and just before he 
reached him would tuck his head 
in between his forepaws and roll 
over and. over towards him like a 
big ball. The terrier would bark 
and bark and jumping aside grip 
the ratel’s tough hide and worry 
it fiercely, while Honey all the 
time kept up the same low croon- 
ing sound which he always made 
when his keeper scratched his 
back with a sharp stick or did any- 
think else that pleased him. 

Sometimes the terrier would 
stand his ground and the ratel 
would bowl him over and over 
like a ninepin. Then the dog would 
growl and bite fiercely, but for all 
the effect it had he might as well 
have bitten a doormat. Honey 
would pretend to get very angry 
indeed and would give fierce rasp- 
ing growls and seize the terrier in 
his crooked crocodile jaws. The 
two would roll over and over in 
what seemed a fight to the death. 
Yet always the ratel was careful 
never to nip his playmate too 
hard with his fierce teeth, and just 
when it looked as if one or the 
other would be killed they would 
untangle themselves and panting 
cheerfully begin all over again. 

Then came hard times for South 
Africa and fewer and fewer peo- 
ple visited the zoo and those who 
did kept their pennies in spite of 
Honey’s coaxing ways. 

It might have been the loss of 
his salary or perhaps it was a long- 
ing for his old home in the veldt 
that made him restless. Whatever 
the reason, he highly resolved to 
stay in his cage no longer. This 
cage had been specially built for 
ratels and seemed strong enough 
to hold a grizzly bear. Yet in one 
night Honey bent a pair of mas- 
sive iron bars, tunneled through a 
brick wall and escaped into the 
main hall of the zoo, 

Immediately thereafter he threw 
himself through the glass front of 
a cage of fruit-bats and caught 
and ate every one of them. Then 
he broke into a collection of rare 
dormice. When he got through 
with them they were not only rare 
but extinct. Then he tried a 
cage of wood-rats which he had 


ONEY was his first name. Ratel was his second 
and he lived in a cage in a Natal zoo and was 
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into the cage, he craftily enlarged an auger hole which 
had been bored into the bottom of the cage so that it 
could be flushed out with a hose. 
enough to let a rat pass through, the ratel went to the 
other ‘side of the cage and shook the bars so fiercely 
that the terrified rats fled one by one out through the 
hole into the entrance hall where they were promptly 
snapped up by Honey who each time ran around to 
meet the escaping rat. At last, full of rats, bats, and 
mice, he climbed up into the gallery of the museum 
and where one of the pillars went through the railing 
of the balcony, he found a hiding place where he curled 
up and went to sleep. 


Meet the caretaker found him the next morning, 
F after he had reported to the curator the damage 
lone. 

“That devil of a ratel has eaten an Otomys brantsi 
and a Graphiurus platyops,’ stormed the curator. “He 
has done fifty pounds worth of damage. Catch him and 
put him out this minute!” 

It was easier to say this than to do it. The care- 
taker tried for a long time with his broom handle to 
pry Honey out from the recess where he lay but with- 
out any success. The ratel had taken, as light refresh- 


When it was large . 


ments, two dead rats to bed with him and when the care- 
taker waked him with the broom he thought. that some- 
one was trying to steal his dinner and growled like the 
sound of half a dozen men filing iron while his eyes 
flashed green fire in the gloom. 

“Poke him out, Bill. He’s only playing,” advised the 
curator from the safe background. Thus encouraged, 
Bill poked again with the result that Honey plunged out 
of his crevice and started for him with another terrify- 
ing growl. With a yelp of terror and a last thrust of 
the broom, the caretaker fled just as the ratel reached 
the railing of the high balcony, still clinging to his rats 
as he came. 

Bill’s last poke with the broom caught Honey amid- 
ships, throwing him off his balance; his claws slipped on 
the smooth iron railing and the next moment he plunged 
headlong a good fifty feet to the stone floor of the en- 
trance hall. 

“You've killed the poor brute,” scolded the curator, 
and he and the remorseful Bill leaned out over the 
railing expecting to see the crushed body of the ratel 
far below them. Both of them, however, had forgotten 
that a ratel is built of steel, rubber, concrete and other 
tough strong things. 

Just as he lost his balance Honey rolled himself up 
into a ball, tucked his head and legs well under his body 
and striking the floor with his bent forelegs rebounded 
as if on springs. A moment later, he was trotting about 
the hall looking for another hiding place where he could 
cache his precious rats. 

As the curator and the caretaker came clattering down 
the stairs they found at the foot a stocky man whose 
hair, long beard and tweed suit 
were all iron-gray. He was look- 
ing at Honey in a friendly way 
and the curator recognized him as 
Pyt Pauw, a trustee of the mu- 
seum and one of the wealthiest 
Boers in the colony, popularly 
known as “Big Pyt.” 

“You do be treatin’ of Honey 
rough,” he remarked reprovingly, 
watching the much-enduring ratel 
amble around the hall clucking to 
himself as if he had not taken a 
tumble that would have killed or 
disabled almost any other animal 
of his weight. 

“I will to my plantation take 
him back,” he announced in his 
very best English, after the cura- 
tor had explained the situation. 

Accordingly that very afternoon 
the ratel departed in a stout crate 
for his new home. There he was 
at once adopted as a pét by Pyt, 
Jr., a sturdy youngster of ten, who, 
without his pets, would have led 
a lonely life indeed on that far- 
away plantation. 

Before long Honey was follow- 
ing his young master everywhere 
throughout the thousand acres of 
the plantation, the surrounding 
veldt and the “dene,” as the Boers 
have named the jungle which 
fringed one side of the fields. 

Then came a night when the 
ratel again got into trouble. 
Usually he slept at the foot of 
Little Pyt’s bed, rolled up in a 
round gray ball. Sometimes, how- 
ever, especially on moonlight 
nights, he would wander far afield 
in search of adventure. It was on 
one of those nights as he circled 
the farmyard that his sharp nose 
caught the scent of that liquid 
golden happiness of his clan which 
we humans have named honey. 

A ratel will eat fish, flesh or 
fowl, rats, snakes, hares, . frogs— 
anything which he can catch. For 
honey, however, he will dare any 
danger. Accordingly when this 
one caught a sniff of that delec- 
table dainty in the three hives 
which Baas Pauw, as the natives 
named him, had recently pur- 
chased at a great price, he decided 
that said hives were bee trees. To 
be sure, all of the bee trees that 
Honey had heretofore seen had 
been much higher and more dif- 
ficult to reach. Probably, how- 
ever, these were a special variety 
that grew on plantations for tame, 
well-behaved ratels, so Honey rea- 


looked at longingly for many a 
month. Instead of trying to break 


He threw himself through the glass front of a cage of fruit bats, and ate every one of them. 


soned, and with swift strokes of 
his powerful paws he ripped the 
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His crooked jaws and fierce fighting teeth closed on the supple, steel-like body of the ringhals just below its swelling hood. 


Se 


top off of one hive after another and ate up all the 
honey stored within, together with great quantities of 
the bees, for like the bear a ratel is leather-lined. The 
sun had risen before he had finished with the last hive 
and sticky but satisfied had crawled into a cool corner 
of a cow pen to sleep the clock around, filled full of 
honey wax and bees. 


HE small, black, furious African bee is a far fiercer 

insect than his larger, milder cousins, the European 
and American bees. Baas Pauw rose at sunrise to find 
the air full of bees. Infuriated by the wrecking of their 
hives they were stinging everything in sight. All of 
the Hottentot farm hands had fled. The herd of cows 
had broken out of the krall and were careering over 
the veldt. Half a dozen imported, pedigreed hens had 
been stung to death. Worst of all, the bees had stam- 
peded the ostriches in Big Pyt’s cherished flock and one, 
in attempting to escape from them, had dashed into a 
fence and broken its neck. Wrapping himself in a 
mosquito net snatched from off his bed, Big Pyt at last 
managed to restore some kind of order and was esti- 
mating his losses when one of the blacks came up driv- 
ing before him a sleepy, sticky and unrepentant ratel. 
If it had not been for Little Pyt, Honey’s days in that 
land would have been short indeed. 

“Hundred thousand thunders and two million light- 
nings,” swore the old Boer. “All of my good honey hast 
he up eaten and besides that wickedness he hast cost 
me more than a hundred of pounds. Take him ten miles 
into the veldt and let him go. If so be that back he 
comes and touches my bees again, here will he stay— 
three feet under ground,” finished the old man grimly. 

Little Pyt raised such an outcry at this edict that 
old black Swazi, the Zulu overseer, who had been the 
boy’s lifelong guide and instructor in all the lore of 
veldt and jungle, intervened in behalf of the ratel. 

“Oh, Baas,” he said respectfully, “let me take the 
young master and that evil devil of a ratel out into the 
dene with me to-morrow early and it may be that he 
will bring back to you better and more honey than he 
has stolen.” 

The Boer looked at the old man and the pleading boy 
for a moment without speaking. “Have it so,” he said 
at last. “If that robber gives me my honey back, he 
stays. It not, he goes.” 

Before dawn the next morning old Swazi tapped at 
the boy’s door. 

“Get up, empi dassy, little mouse,” he said. “To-day 
you, I, the ratel, and one other are to hunt for honey.” 

A few minutes later after a hasty breakfast the three 
started, leaving all the household still fast asleep. 


Old Swazi went ahead, closely followed by Little 
Pyt, while Honey waddled behind on his short legs with 
a gait which looked clumsy but which yet kept him 
close to his master’s heels no matter how fast or far the 
latter traveled. 

“Who is the ‘other’ that is to hunt with us?” at last 
inquired the boy after they had followed a Kaffir trail 
far into the dene. 

“T am seeking him even now,” returned the old man, 
scanning every tree as he moved on through the bright- 
ening light. 

Even as he spoke he pining and looked closely at 
a mimosa bush bristling with six-inch thorns white as 
bleached bone. Hopping about among the upper 
branches was a dusky gray bird about the size of a 
starling, with a short aif and a long bill. 

As the rim of the rising sun shot long level rays of 
light which pierced the green depth of the jungle like 
golden swords, the bird fluttered uneasily into the air 
and gave a peevish, scolding note. At the first sound of 
its voice Honey became much interested. Trotting up 
from the rear, he stared intently at the bush and sud- 
denly gave his hissing chuckle. 

“Krutchshee, krutchshee, chik, chik,” he called, and 
the bird heard him and came fluttering and twittering 
over his head. 


HEN came a strange happening. Alighting on a bush 

just in front of the ratel, the bird drooped-its wings 
as if they were broken and trailed them along the limb 
on which it was perched. Then fluttering painfully ahead, 
as if it were going to drop on the ground every moment, 
it would look and call back to the ratel, who trotted 
after it head down and tail up, keeping up all the time 
a series of chuckling hissing notes as if he were trying 
to tell the bird that he was coming. 

For the first time in his life, Little Pyt had seen a 
sight which few white men ever witness. A hundred 
thousand years or so ago, that gray bird, the honey 
guide, and that gray beast, the honey ratel, went into 
partnership and they have hunted together ever since. 
The bird has a word of power which compels a ratel to 
follow whenever they meet, and that word is—“Honey!” 

As they went the bird called constantly from over- 
head and always the ratel called back from the ground 
as if he said, “I’m coming.” 

At last, after they had traveled nearly a mile, the 
honey guide lit near the stump of a yellow-wood tree, 
from a hole in which a black cloud of wild bees buzzed 
sullenly. 

As soon as Swazi saw the bees’ nest he set down the 
huge, empty basket lined with cool green tupa 


leaves which he had been carrying and swathed the 
boy and himself in a double thickness of mosquito. 
netting. Then, putting on long bee-keeper’s gloves, he 
lighted a smoker filled with a preparation of’ creosote, 
from which he puffed out clouds of thick, black, stupe-_ 
fying smoke . 4 

Honey, full of contented chuckles, waddled swiftly to 
the stump and rearing up on his hind legs like a little 
bear, tore away great masses of the rotting wood with 
his powerful claws and in a minute had exposed tier 
upon tier of golden honeycomb as well as masses of 
blackened beebread and wax. 


'USHING the ratel to one side Swazi tossed him a 

mass of the dark beebread and old honey which he 
began to devour contentedly, licking down at the same 
time scores of buzzing, stinging bees. Then the old man 
tossed out a mass of the cells filled with juicy white 
grubs which would have hatched into workers, drones 
or queens according as they were fed. Upon these the 
honey guide descended with loud cackling chirps of 
pleasure, for under his partnership agreement with the 
ratel the grubs of a bees’ nest are his share of the 
profits. 

Lifting out mass after mass of dripping honeycomb 
while he worked the smoke frantically with the other 
hand, the old Zulu soon had the long basket packed 
deep and heaped high with luscious dripping masses of 
fragrant honey, yellow as gold and perfumed with the 
scent of the acacia and locust blossoms from which it 
had been made. 

Even with the boy’s help the basket was too heavy to 
carry home and after they had taken it far enough 
down the trail to be safe from any further attacks of 
the bees, the old man took off his wrappings and leay- 
ing Little Pyt on guard hurried back to the house for 

elp. 

Th the meantime the ratel cleared out the cavity of 
every scrap of beebread and honey which was left and 
then, after eating up all the grubs which the honey 
guide was unable to finish, came back to the boy, filled 
full of honey, wax, grubs and bees. 

An hour later the boy heard voices down the path 
and around a bend came the massive figure of Big Pyt 
with two farm hands whom he had brought to carry 
back the load of honey. 

“Well,” he said as he hefted the heavy basket and 
tasted a bit of the honey, “your pet’s paying for what 
he stole.” 

A moment later, as Little Pyt started on ahead of the 
others with the full-fed Honey waddling beside him, 
there came a sharp warning (Continued on page 28). 
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Friendly Talks With 
the Editor 


For Freedom’s Sake 


ALLANT and staunch, they were, those men who 

stood by Concord Bridge “and fired the shot heard 
round the world.” The thought of them thrills us, 
makes us long to live in stirring days and do great deeds 
for Freedom’s sake. . . . We do and we can. 


Pleasant Things 


De pleasant things ever happen to you—little, unex- 
pected things that set you up for the day? One 
happened to us not long ago. We were going traveling. 
One day, speaking about it to a friend, we mentioned 


that we liked to read about the folks who had lived 


long ago in countries we visited. We said it was im- 


possible to understand a country and its people to-day © 


unless you knew the history which made them. It was 
purely casual. Yet on the day we started this man 


stopped at our house with a package. He had gone to” 


town and searched the stores until he had found just the 
sort of book we wanted and brought it to us as a fare- 
well gift. Now wasn’t that lovely? It was unexpected; it 
was unusual. It showed that man to have something 
which we all may well wish to possess. And it was so 
easy and simple to do. That little act of kindness we 
shall remember as long as we live. 


Be Remembered 


E all wish to be remembered pleasantly None o 

us can be pleasant all the time. Unfortunately 
we are unpleasant every little while. But, if we would 
just do such little acts for our friends! One such 
thing will erase the memory of a hundred unpleasant- 
nesses. It will create a brand new impression and a 
lasting impression. It will give the recipient of the 
favor an idea of you he never had before. Maybe he 
thought you were just a careless kid. Maybe he thought 
you were a sort of a bore. Maybe he remembered you 
as having bad manners. . . . But never again. As long 
as he lives he will recall you as the one who did that 
gracious act. 


Graciousness 


OW there is a fine words .It-means so much. It 

means more-than..kindliness, more ~ than, mere 
thoughtfulness. /It/has to do with the manner in! which 
a thing is done as w 
mean performing a ple: 
farther than that It 
as an artist. Lets" of people can paint pictures; i 
an artist to paint, a feet icture.. . . That i i 
ference. ‘One is. just the other is a er 
It doesn’t matter ow artlait may, be..: 


+ act gracefully—no,. it goes 


may be as beautiful as a> huge»canvas; a, hy “cellar, by 7 


Benvenuto. Cellini may be: as ‘wonderful “asain ic 
statue ‘by. wey pal *. son te 


r HERE i is no: —- why we 5 shouldnt put. art into 
our everyday actions. It is more important to be\ an 
artist at living than it is to be an ‘artist inv paint or 


as with the act itself. It doésn’t __, 


ans performing a pleagantact 


} >»4d 


; pitt ‘that made those heroes. dare. 


marble. But you mustn’t let the art show through any 
more than Leonardo allows his art to show in his paint- 
ings. Art that shows is merely technique. No, do ar- 
tistic. things:but do not do them mechanically. It, is 
_ bad to let the brush stroke show. Any act that is worth 
doing: at all is worth giving thought to so that when it 
is complete it will be as perfect as it can be.- 


A Term of Reproach 


OMETIMES you hear folks criticised for doing 

things so the art shows through. We call such folks 
affected. We say they do things for effect. This means 
they do things for the sake of getting credit, and not 
sincerely and beautifully for the sake of the gracious 
act itself. But nobody ever is reproached or criticised 
who is simple, who doesn’t spraddle his doings all over 
the landscape and then stand back himself to admire 
them. 


The Way 


HE way to do it is to make those things a part of 

yourself. Like your handwriting for instance. You 
learn to write, and as years pass the words your pen 
puts on paper are characteristic of you. Anybody can 
recognize your handwriting among a hundred letters. 
Because it has become’a part of you. It has developed 
as a chunk of.your personality. Now writing is artificial, 
it is something you must learn. We believe graciousness 
may. be learned and developed in the same way until it 


j becomes a part of yourself'so you do it automatically 
~ and naturally. 


Study 


5 pp G can be done well without study and 
effort. You may have a natural gift, but until you’ 
have worked upon it and fashioned it and studied over 
it there is nothing but a possibility. You can’t realize 
it without hard labor. You have to learn to use your 
tools. Minerva is said to have sprung full-armed from 
the brain of Jove. “Maybe she did, but we doubt it. You 
can bet that no boy has sprung full-armed from any- 
thing. -He may be a wonder;. he may have the most 
marvelous possibilities, but that is all. Until he has got 
his nose to the grindstone and armed himself by thought 
and practice, he doesn’t’ count.. This goes for everything 
you do. It is as true of eating soup as it is of singing 
grand opera. So don’t be. ashamed of studying things 
out and of doing them. according to a plan. If it is a 
good plan it soon will become a part of your nature, 
and graciousness will follow without effort. 


‘Hunmmernmammnnnni 


Concord Hymn 
BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON 
C ; 
By the rude bridge that ‘arched the flood” 


Their flag to April's breeze unfurled, 
Here-6nce the embattled farmers stood, 


“And, fired ¢ the shot heard round, the world, eh 


The foe long’ Since in sifehen slept: 
‘Alike the conqueror silent sleeps; \ 

And Time. the’ ruified ken oe ‘swept » 
Doi 


That Iacely may: sein con er aN 


When, like our sires, our sons are Bones = 


| Fo.die, and- leave their children free, y 
Big Time and “Nature gently spare.<-</~ 
~~ The shaft we-rdisé to them-and' thee: 


~ Hoofs and Hides 11s 
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Favors 


Aes is as hard to accept a favor graciously as it is to 
do one that way. 


Refusals 


OMETIMES you have to turn down a friend. He 
asks you to do something you cannot do, or that you 
do not think is wise. “We know a man who can refuse 
you in such a way as to make you feel he has done a 
bigger favor than he would have done by granting what 


you asked. That is art. 


The Big Thing 


Be the big part, the important part, is to develop 
yourself so that you think graciously. Let your 
graciousness come from your heart. School yourself to 
think kindly of folks, to be tolerant of their faults and 
appreciative of their virtues. Be gracious inside and it is 
bound to show through. . . . And you have no idea how 
much more lovely life will be if you can manage it. 


Facing Difficulties 


"ae are two ways of treating any difficulty you 
meet: you can face it; or you can dodge and run. 
But you'll find that any well developed difficulty seems 
to understand the dodging game, and just slips 
around and gets in front of you again. You'll save 
yourself trouble by facing it the first time you meet it. 
That means that if you can’t make the shortstop’s place 
because your throwing arm is weak, you'll go to work to 
strengthen that arm. It means that if you can’t get a 
good job in the business world because you’re not well 
trained, you'll go after more training. It means that if 
you don’t make friends readily, you’ll begin scrapping 
to overcome your self-centered shyness. It means—oh, 
well, just pick your private difficulty and figure out the 
sensible way of facing it down. 


Talking 


E’VE seldom been sorry because we've talked too 
little. But. we’ve been sorry a lot of times be- 
cause we’ve talked too much. 


Slams 


OST of us are ashamed to slam a door. We know 

that it shows lack of self-control. Queer, isn’t it, that a 
fellow will slam a friend or acquaintance or some mem- 
ber of his family and never realize that it shows the 
same thing? Whenever you sling out a mean remark, 
you're telling everyone within hearing that you’ve lost 
your grip on yourself, that there’s a weak spot in your 
make-up, 


Listening in 


F you find yourself in the company of mature men 

who are talking of things you know nothing about, 
you're lucky. Don’t wiggle and twist and make a rest- 
less pest of yourself. Listen in. See how many in- 
teresting little chunks of information you can carry 
away from that conversation. See how well you can 
size up a man by what he says, and his way of saying 
it. See if you can’t get a new slant on the sort of job 
you or some of your friends may be holding some day. 
There’s a lot of fun’ in tuning in on older men’s talk 
with a pair of intelligent young ears. 


Believe You Can 


F you want to succeed, believe you can. In forty- 
nine cases out of fifty, any normal boy or man can 
do the thing he sets out to do if he believes he can—and 
keeps plugging. 
ea st 


or. 
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As he looked wildly around for any other opponent, he seemed like some demon of the night. 


Arnley of the Air Mail 


name Crittendon. Not that he was a dwarf, by 

any means—in fact, he was a bit taller than the 
b average. He was built on the general style of a 
flagpole. But, as he frequently remarked, it would take 
a giant to live up to the name Crittendon. Crit, how- 
ever, helped matters a little, and that was what every- 
one called him. 

As he strode across the lobby of the Blackstone Hotel 
in Chicago this bright July morning, he was not think- 
ing of his name. There were weightier matters occupy- 
ing his attention, and despite the fact that his con- 
science was clear, he was somewhat worried. For why 
should the “Big Chief,” none other than the assistant 
postmaster general from Washington in charge of the Air 
Mail Service, want one of the nineteen night flyers of 
the service to call on him at his hotel—and since he 
did, why should the particular pilot be Crit Arnley, 
youngest of the forty airmen who fly the mails from 
coast to coast? 

The chief was on an inspection tour—he had been out 
at the field the day before. He had said nothing then. 

“Maybe he thought I looked cockeyed at him,” Crit 
reflected as he put in a telephone call to the chief's 
Toom. 

“Come right up, Arnley,” came a deep bass voice over 
the wire, and Crit boarded an elevator without delay. 

The chief was alone in the sitting room of his suite, 
and opened the door himself. He was a sti , gray- 
haired man, and his smile of greeting was comforting to 
the young flyer. 

“Sit down, Arnley,” he told his subordinate, and Crit 
subsided into a comfortable chair and threw one long 
leg over the other. Then he fixed his wide-set grey 
eyes on his C. O.—he always thought of the men above 
him as commanding officers because of his term in the 
army air service—and waited quietly. 

“Arnley, you were with the 393rd Pursuit Squadron in 


C= ARNLEY was small to be burdened with the 


By Thomson Burtis 
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France, and have official credit for four German planes, 
have you not?” asked the chief suddenly. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Must have been pretty young when you got in, 
weren’t you?” 

“Seventeen, sir.” 

“By George! But I know they wanted them young 
in the Air Service. Why did you leave the Army?” 

The chief talked in measured tones, his deep bass roll- 
ing forth resonantly. He held his cigar in his hand as 
he waited for the answer. 

“To finish school, sir.” 

“Then the air game got you—” 

“T was sick for it, sir. I’d rather fly than eat—” 

“So you got in the air mail,” laughed the older man. 
“Well, here goes. You're probably wondering why you're 
here. _ In the first place, do you think you could fly 
a single-seated pursuit plane for eight straight hours, all 
night long, from Chicago to Cheyenne, without killin 
yourself by falling asleep?” - 


RIT’S thin, tanned face plainly reflected his utter 
surprise. He forgot that he had been worried, and al- 

most failed to remember that he was talking to an as- 
sistant postmaster general of the United States. 

“Why—yes, sir—I—that is—why, sure I could! Why?” 

The chief’s square, fleshy face expanded in a wide 
grin, which speedily grew into a laugh. 

“J don’t blame you for being surprised, youngster,” 
he chuckled. “Think twice. That’s eight hundred and 
eighty-five miles of flying—” 


“T can do it, sir,” Crit said calmly. He had regained 
his poise, now. 

The chief sobered quickly, and began to talk in forth- 
right sentences, his eyes on the smoke curling upward 
from his cigar. 

“Here’s the idea. To-day, after a conference with 
the division superintendents, I decided that for safety’s 
sake we must put into operation immediately a guard 
system for the night mail. That is, have a scout ship, 
equipped with machine guns, escort the mail planes. 

“You may not understand, Arnley, what the mail 
means to the banking interests of this country. Every 
year there are billions of dollars, literally, which are in 
transit in the mails from one to six days. And money 
in the mails draws no interest. The bankers call it the 
daily float. Consequently, the cutting down of the long 
trip across the continent to a little over thirty hours by 
air mail appeals strongly to the bankers. They’ve been 
using the air mail consistently since its inception, and 
will continue to do so. We are justified in demanding 
rates high enough to pay for adequate protection. To- 
night, for instance, I happen to know that Moran and 
Company have sent negotiable securities worth hundreds 
of thousands of dollars which we are carrying to San 
Francisco. They’re on the way to Chicago now. 

“It so happens that among our nineteen trained night 
flyers there are no men who have had experience as pur- 
suit pilots, except you. Not a man of them has ever 
had a fight in the air. You have. So I am going to 
withdraw you from regular duty for a few weeks, and 
station you at Cheyenne. Equipment—that is, four MB 
scout planes, machine guns and ammunition, and a ma- 
chine gun range—will be ready for your use at Cheyenne 
within a few days. One by one all our night flyers will 
be sent to you for training. Shouldn’t take over a week 
to get a man’s hand back in on scout ships, and give 
him a fair amount of practicé aiming his ship at a mark 
on the ground, should it?” 
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“They're all good flyers, sir, and that ought to be 
sufficient.” 

“Now I thought we’d kill two birds with one stone. 
You’ve got to get to Cheyenne right away and super- 
intend the construction of the range and the setting up 
of the ships. So you might as well fly there as go by 
railroad. Second, it happens that there’s a particularly 
valuable load to-night. So one of the scout planes 
which we've borrowed temporarily, from the army, will 
be: flown here from Chanute Field, at Rantoul, this af- 
ternoon instead of shipped with the rest to Cheyenne. 
Third, inasmuch as none of the other men are ‘up’ on 
scout planes, it would be inadvisable for them to start 
getting their hand in again on a night-flying trip after 
Hvis handled nothing but heavily weighted DeHavi- 
ands. 

“So, if you think you can make the entire trip, you 
ferry the scout through to Cheyenne to-night, guard 
the mail on the way, and then dig in out there and turn 
out the boys as fast as you can. I'll be out there within 
a few days on this trip, and we'll go more into detail 
then. By that time you'll have the range ready and the 
ships set up and be working on your first man—one of 
the Omaha men. You're only a youngster—think you 
can. do it?” 

“Yes, sir!” Crit blazed, his eyes shining. “Why—I’d 
be tickled to death, sir—and I’ll do 
my best to teach ’em anything I 


As the two ships roared along on their course to Iowa 
City it was still light, although a high layer of clouds 
made it a bit darker than is normal for seven o’clock on 
a July evening. Already the little beacons, set in’ pas- 
ture lots and fields every three miles along the route, 
were lighted, for they worked automatically. The rays 
of the sun expanded the “sun valves” in each beacon, 
thus automatically turning them off. Inversely, when 
the sun was not visible, the beacons lighted automati- 
cally, as do automatic lights of the lighthouses along 
coasts in desolate parts of the world. The beacons were 
always placed in fields suitable for forced landings, and 
there were no less than two hundred and ninety-one of 
them between Chicago and Cheyenne. 

Every twenty-five miles special emergency fields had 
been constructed, and each, in charge of a caretaker, was 
equipped with a five million candle power aerial beacon, 
set on top of a fifty foot tower. These lights 
were not yet going. 

Crit, his leather helmet strapped tight over 
his curly hair and his gray eyes glowing softly 
with enjoyment behind his big goggles, was 
atingle with subdued excitement. He was very 
young, and the dim possibility of trouble lent 
a touch of high adventure to the trip, which 
would have been adventure enough in itself 


know -about air fighting—it isn’t 
much—” 

The chief smiled benevolently. 

“That’s all right. Get plenty of 
rest last night? Well, take a good 
nap, anyhow.” 

He had arisen as he spoke, and 
held out his hand. The telephone 
ratig before Crit could get to his 


feet. 

“T’ll be on hand, sir,” he gulped, 
surprised at the sudden ending of 
the interview. 


“Sure. Well, happy landings, 
Arnley. Isn’t that what you flyers trees; the 
say?” 


“Yes, sir. And thank you!” 


HAT afternoon Crit shipped 
his trunk, then lay down for a 
nap. Furthermore, he fell soundly 
asleep. His nerves were as an air- 
man’s should be, even though his 
enthusiasm for the air made him 
look forward to the trip, and his 
pride in the service and the fact 
that he had been picked for the 
job at Cheyenne excited him. 
He got to the field well ahead 


Connie Morgan! 


AOTES story of this boy lumber- 
man, fighting his battles in the cedar 
swamps of northern Michigan, will appear 
in the August American Boy. 
been following Connie's adventures, you 
know how he’s met—and conquered—the 
timber pirates seeking to steal his best wk 
unscrupulous 
Crump, who has sought by questionable 
methods to drive Connie out. And you 
remember, too, Connie's everlasting fight 
for scientific lumbering and reforestation. 
You'll be interested—and stirred—to see 
the twist the new story by James B. 
Hendryx will take. 
Connie stories yet! 


Comes Next Month 


If you've 


lumberman, 


One of the best 


of time, and warmed the three — 
hundred horsepower motor of the 
shining little pursuit plane which } 
he was to fly. It would make nearly two hundred miles 
an hour, that sturdy little ship. It was good to sit in 
a scout again. He watched his instruments like a hawk 
—oil pressure, air pressure, tachometer, which shows 
how many times a minute the engine is revolving, and 
all the. other instruments which crowd the dashboard of 
a plane. 

It was working perfectly. The 
field mechanics had tuned it up 
since its flight from Rantoul. A 
little later Franks, the pilot who 
was to fly the regular mail ship, 
showed up and tested his 
motor out. It was a big 
ton and a half DeHaviland 
of the old Army type, re- 
built for the mail service. 
In place of the front cock- 
pit there was a closed 
compartment to carry the 
mailbags. Then the two 
airmen stood off by themselves, talking casually, until 
the plane from Cleveland got in. Crit was razzed good- 
naturedly at his new position, the flyers addressing him 
as Professor. Promptly at six-thirty, as the western sky 
was red with the sunset, the two planes’ engines were 
going and they were taxiing out for the takeoff. The 
huge beacon light, four hundred and fifty million candle 
power, was not working as yet, because it was still light. 
The mechanics on duty stood and watched as Crit gave 
his little ship the gun, flashed across the field, and 
pulled back smoothly on the stick. Like a shot the 
scout zoomed upward, cleared the roofs of the hangars 
and machine shops by a safe margin, and hummed its 
way around the airdrome. From his airy perch Crit 
watched the big four hundred and fifty horsepower Lib- 
erty burst into full cry below, and the heavy mail ship 
take off. 

Steadily the two ships climbed, Crit throttling his 
motor down to the limit after he had reached eleven 
thousand feet. He planned to fly a thousand feet higher 
than the DeHaviland, for the higher a pursuit plane is 
the better it can fight. It was necessary to fly his three 
hundred horsepower ship well throttled down, for it. was 
an easy fifty miles an hour faster than the loaded mail 

_ plane, 


under ordinary conditions. And now, added to the pride 
of the service there was the deep satisfaction of having 
been picked for the job—to guard the air mail from 
Chicago to Cheyenne. 


| ES was settling as the two ships dropped down 
over the field in Iowa City, and the lights of the 
town went winking out. The great aerial beacon at the 
field was thrown down until it flooded the ground for 
the landing, and the floodlights on hangar roofs and re- 
pair shops were going full blast, as were the lights out- 
lining the field. Fifteen minutes to transfer the mail 
to the next DeHaviland, manned by “Pinky” Weathers, 
and to refuel and inspect Crit’s plane, and they were 
off once more, circling upward into the darkness above 
the light-studded mass which was the city. 

Straight as a string the planes hurtled along on the 
way to Omaha. The beacons at the emergency fields, 
revolving around the horizon once every ten seconds, 
and visible for more than fifty miles, blazed a highway 
of light for the planes to follow, interspersed by the tiny 
flickers of the small lights. Somehow the black night 
made anything seem possible, and Crit settled down into 
steady watchfulness. His eyes would scan his instru- 
ments briefly, and then sweep the horizon for signs of 
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the exhaust flame of any strange ship. A thousand feet 
below him the exhaust pipes of the mail plane sent blue- 
red banners of flame through the night, and the De- 
Haviland seemed like a monster of the darkness, breath- 
ing fire. Far below—two miles below—lighted railroad 
trains crept across the country, and the lights of the 
towns along the route turned them into miniature fairy- 
lands standing out against thé night. Automobile head- 
lights seemed like fireflies, flitting through the gloom. 
So tense was Arnley, and wrapped so completely in 
his work, that it was a surprise to him when Omaha 
sprawled in blazing splendor ahead. In sweeping spirals 
the ships circled downward over the field, outlined in 
fire below them. Again the huge beacon’s lights were 


thrown downward, to help the ships land, the mail was 


transferred, and Crit’s ship attended to. It had been 
running like a clock, so far, so he let mechanics attend 
to it and got himself a cup of coffee. 
\ The field was heavily guarded, as 
i were all the mail fields, particularly 
at night. 

When he returned from the restau- 

4 rant, he found a knot of mechanics 
and flyers around the mail ship. A 
tall, broad-shouldered pilot was strap- 
ping on his helmet. Crit quickened 
his pace. That wasn’t “Hippo” Parks 
—the stout little master pilot who 
was scheduled for the trip from 
Omaha to North Platte. In fact, 
he was a stranger to Crit himself. 

Grayley, in charge of the 

Omaha station, spotted Crit as he 
approached. 

“Arnley, meet Baeritz, who'll 
make the run with you. Parks didn’t 
show up, for some reason.” 

Baeritz shook hands with a strong 
grip, and when he smiled a greeting 
his lean, dark, strong-looking face 
lighted up oddly. In repose his dark. 
eyes and square-jawed countenance 
had seemed harsh. 

“Glad to know you,” he stated. 
“They tell me I’m to be one of your 
students out in Cheyenne.” 

“Three minutes!” yelled Grayley, 
and the flyers hurried toward their 
ships. There was an atmosphere of 
suppressed excitement around the air- 
drome. The night mail almost in- 
variably had a valuable cargo, and 
the presence of the first armed guard 
ship seemed to open new vistas of 
adventure to a Bred of men to 
whom excitement is the breath of life. 

Promptly on schedule time they 
roared across the field on the takeoff, 
down the lane of light cast by the 
beacon. In a few minutes they had 
left Omaha behind, and were rushing 
along through the night two miles 
above the sleeping earth. It was very 
cold, and Crit drew his leather coat 
more closely about him. Without 
ceasing his eyes swept the blackness 
on all sides of him. For once he was 
unconscious of the ethereal beauty 
below him, a black mass relieved here 
and there by winking lights. Straight 
ahead of them three of the great 
beacons could be seen, throwing great 
shafts of light up into the sky to 
guide them. The roaring motor was 
now gradually deafening the young 
pilot—already he had spent more 
than four hours in that mad rush 
across the continent. 

Suddenly he tensed in his seat. 
They were halfway between Omaha 
and North Platte, and below them 
the earth was merely denser blackness with not a 
light to show the whereabouts of a house. Fifteen 
miles ahead was the beacon which showed an 
emergency station, but otherwise the earth seemed de- 
serted. And to northward, he thought he had seen the 
flame of an exhaust pipe. 

Steadily he peered through the night, and a brief, 
excited bark, inaudible even to himself, escaped his lips 
as he caught it again. It was merely a brief red glow 
against the sky. 

A moment more sufficed to tell him that it was a ship, 
speeding along at a terrific rate on an angling course 
which would intersect that of the mail ship and its 
escort. There was only one plausible explanation for a 
ship of terrific speed flying at that hour—the mail was 
about to be robbed, and the fact that a ship was in the 
air at that speed flying without lights to guide it, meant 
that a daring man was in it. 

The navigation lights on wing tips.and tail of the De- 
Haviland made an easy guide—it would be impossible 
to miss it. Probably that other ship hid been waiting— 

On and on it came, and Crit’s nervous fingers were 
caressing the machine gun control on his stick. He did 
not know what to do, exactly. He could not shoot 
without some definite (Continued on page 45) 
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The Conquest of Compan 


- Hundreds of squads were 
marching around the 
tremendous drill field. 


snap—the grasp on his hair had not been 
gentle. 

“Come on there, ‘Silent’,” guffawed big 
Rowland. “You'll see enough of those tents before 
the month’s out!” 

Don—called Silent by Rowland and the other fel- 
lows ‘in Hale, Michigan—forced a good-natured 
grin. His nose had been pasted to the window of the 
slowly moving train which was loaded down with youths 
bound for a month’s camp. There was still a shining 
look in his steady brown eyes—those limitless rows of 
tents, with the flag whipping in the breeze far above 
them, had given him a feeling he couldn’t describe. In 
five minutes the train would be in the station— 

“Qld Silent Saks, bound to be a soldier!” Rowland 
went on boisterously. “Who’d ever thought Silent’d 
take his month’s vacation to go to the Citizen’s Military 
Training Camp! The. factory paying your salary, 
Silent?” 

Rowland didn’t mean to be nasty, and the shy Don 
knew it. It was just his way—always had been, and 
now it was worse since “Husky” had blossomed from one 
of the greatest high school athletes Michigan had ever 
known into the captaincy of two freshman teams in the 
university. Consequently the big, reserved Saks just 
grinned and said nothing. One couldn’t resent too 
vigorously the horseplay of big, likable Rowland. 

Husky, listened to by a dozen more or :ess worship- 
ful satellites, turned his attention elsewhere. 

“Look at the human hookworm!” he roared, his full, 
hard-fleshed face one wide grin and his gray eyes spark- 
ling. “Still looking back, See the flag up there, Hooky? 
Didn’t you ever see one down in Georgia?” 

Fred Roof’s calm blue eyes looked tranquilly into 
Husky’s. He came from a village a few miles from 
Hale, and had been north only a few months. 

“Yes,” he nodded, a bit of a Southern drawl discern- 
ible in his voice. He was tall and thin and wiry and 
Rowland had promptly named him “The Hookworm.” 

Don looked at Roof, and their eyes met with a hint 
of understanding in them, although they hardly knew 
each other. Don suspected they were more or less in 
the same boat. He himself had worked in a factory 
since he was fourteen, and the other Hale fellows were 
known to him only slightly. He’d been around them 
a little before night school had taken the place of day 
school. And the few words he’d had with Fred Roof 
had indicated that he, too, worked, and went to night 
school, and knew almost no one on the train. More 
than that, there had been in his blue eyes as he had a 
glimpse of the great army camp a flash akin to that in 
Don’s own. And to Don, that camp was the epitome of 
things he held dearest. 


D ON SAKS’ brown head jerked back with a 


HE train came to a stop before a small station, 

around which several khaki-clad forms were stand- 
ing. Tanned officers and enlisted men were waiting to re- 
ceive one of the last detachments of fellows for the C. 
M. T. C., and their work was cut out for them. 

“Keep your kits, and pile in the trucks!” they were 
shouting, and the skylarking group of prospective stu- 
peat made a rush for the dozen or so big brown army 
trucks. 

Don found himself next to the lean, tanned Southern- 


er in the rear of the 
rushing crowd. Don got to 
the truck step first, Roof 
right behind him. Don 
leaped in—there were but 
two seats left. As Roof’s 
foot hit the step Rowland’s 
- loud voice rang out. 

.. “Make way for the general!” he roared, and his foot 
shot out from behind the Georgian and sent him sprawl- 
ing, half on the step and half on the ground. 

With a gargantuan laugh, Rowland leaped over him 
and into the last seat. 

But only for a second. The Georgian was up in a 
flash, and his flat-cheeked, thin face was drawn into a 
mask, his blue eyes suddenly blazing with fiery wrath. 
As Rowland was seating himself a sinewy arm jerked his 
leg andthe big athlete fell sprawling out of the truck 
and on the station platform. 

Rowland had only meant his tripping as a joke—Don 
knew that. But that terrible change in Roof had sud- 
denly turned horseplay into something serious. As Row- 
land started to his feet Roof, instead of getting into the 
truck, was standing over him, that wild blaze still in his 
eyes. . 

“Lay off me, Rowland,” he gritted slowly. “I’m telling 
you! | The next time you call me ‘Hooky’ will be your 
last!” ? 

Every word Roof said seemed like an insult. The big 
Husky’s face hardened. 

“Be yourself, Roof!” he snapped. “I could break you 
in two, and you say another thing and I will!” 


jt a second, Don, driven by some obscure impulse, was 
out of the truck and standing beside them. The other 
fellows, suddenly sobered, were leaning forward tensely. 
er was wrong—but he hadn’t understood Rowland 
at all— 

“Step right in, big boy,” Roof coolly told the raging 

owland. 

As Rowland lunged forward, Don grabbed him. 

“Come on, Rowland, let’s not—” he started, but Row- 
land threw him off. His gray eyes were pools of blazing 
wrath, now, and he snapped into Don’s face: 

“Stay out of this, or by the mighty I’ll polish you off 
after I finish this false alarm from—” 

“Here, here, men, what’s this?” a terse, incisive voice 
interrupted, and they were parted by a slim, calm young 
lieutenant, 

Fred Roof snapped to attention as though it was 
automatic. 

“Little argument over seats, sir,” he said quietly. “All 
settled. Come on, Saks.” 

In a trice they were in the seats they had occupied. 
Don saw that all the trucks were loaded and that evi- 
dently the last half minute of the encounter with Row- 
land had had a large and interested audience. As their 
truck rolled away he saw Rowland, almost alone on the 
station platform, walking toward another one. 

There was little conversation in the ambulance. The 
other Hale men, ill at ease, cast half-interested, half- 
wondering looks:at the two silent men on the ends and 
talked to each other in guarded voices. As for Don he 
was not happy. Somehow the joy. of the thing which he 
had looked forward to for months was gone, for the 
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moment. He instinctively liked Roof, sitting there 
quietly, but Roof had been wrong—and there was 
trouble ahead, he knew. Rowland had had no business 
in getting so gay with a stranger, though, at that. 

Don forgot it though, temporarily, in the hurly-burly 
of the first day. They had to draw khaki uniforms, reg- 
ister, get assigned to tents and companies, and a thou- 
sand and one other things. Roof, Rowland, himself, and 
two other Hale men were assigned to Company A, com- 
posed of the tallest men in the basic school. “iat 


Te night, under a moon that silvered the huge can- 
tonment and the hundreds of dully gleaming tents, 
Captain Ivers, commanding officer of Company A, talked 
to them for fifteen minutes., In conclusion he summed 


up: 

“You're here to have a lot of fun, to do a lot of work, 
to build yourselves into healthy fellows fit to be sol- 
diers if your country should ever need you. ‘In war; I 
mean. It always needs you at your best in peace, ai 
no man is a real patriot unless he tries to healthy 
enough to do his peace-time job mighty well: => * 

“Part of the preparation for peace is Pphyacal ae 
other part is mental. And a good deal of: boi is disei- 
pline. Do what you’re told, when you're told, how you’re 
told. That’s the making of a good war or peace ‘sol- 
dier, and that’s what drill is for, partly. Those uniforms 
are garments of honor. Symbols of your desire to be 
good Americans, if you will, as that flag that came down 
at guard mount this afternoon is a symbol of your 
country. ; i 

“That’s all, men.” 

And Don thrilled to the marrow as he listened to the 
tall, straight young officer talk and, as the strains of 
“tattoo” warned them that “taps” was near, felt that. 
there was no privilege greater than he had, and nothing 
too big to do— 

In a second the general thought had crystallized, and 
he was making for Tent 4 on the company street, where 
Rowland lived. Husky was standing in front of it, talk- 
ing loudly to Young, another Hale man. 

“Jupiter! Don’t these hay shakers look funny in these 
uniforms?” he was saying, and others down the line 
listened. “I never saw so many bow legs, ingrowing 
chests, and half-moon shoulders in my life! What an 
army this turned out to be!” 

“Can I see you a minute, Rowland?” Don broke in 
quietly, and the big, perfectly-built athlete before him 
turned and looked at him surprisedly. 

“Why?” he barked. 

“Just wanted to say that I’m sorry anything happened 
this morning,” Don said hesitantly. “Roof’s got a ter- 
rible temper, I guess, and he flared up too quick after 
you tripped. him and—I figured maybe we’d all be bet~- 
ter off if we let bygones be bygones—” 

“Listen here, Saks,” Rowland interrupted him roughly. 
“T’ve got no use for anybody that can’t take a joke. 
Roof thinks he’s hard—that’s what’s the matter with 
him—and what I ought to do is lick the tar out of him. 
Only reason I haven’t is because we're in this camp, But 
T’'ll ride him to death for being a lily-livered cheap skate 
and a poor sport, and the second we leave this camp I'll 
knock him cuckoo! Get that?” 

Don did—and acknowledged silently that Rowland’s 
viewpoint had an element of justice in it, With hun- 
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dreds of fellows looking on he’d been left there on the 
station platform— : 

“Sorry,” Don said quietly, and made off. 

A minute later he was talking to Roof. 

“Why don’t you go and apologize to him?” he pleaded. 
The two had formed one of those quick friendships 
which occur when men are thrown together in strange 
surroundings. “He didn’t mean anything wrong—” 

“Apologize?” flared Roof. “Why? When that big 
bruiser rode me all the way down on the train, and then 
knocked me flat? I'll see him in the guard-house first!” 

Somehow Don got the impression that there was not 
complete conviction in Roof’s words, But he said noth- 


Z. 

“T can’t see apologizing—he’s got to apologize to me,” 
Roof went on slowly. “You can’t blame me for that, 
Silent.” 

The nickname was spoken with sudden shyness, and 
Roof’s round blue eyes seemed to be dumbly pleading 
that wide-shouldered Don, with his air of quiet compe- 
tence, take it in the spirit in which it was spoken. 

“Suit yourself. "Night, Fred.” 

Two minutes later he was listening from his cot as 
the haunting strains of taps wafted across the great 
parade ground, and bade thirty-six hundred men go to 
sleep. Don’s eyes were wet, somehow. That bugle got 
a fellow. Made him feel—couldn’t quite explain it— 

And he fell asleep with the stars shining through the 
open flap of his tent. 


Ripy Le at five-thirty, clean up of tents, smoking 
breakfast in the company mess hall prepared by 
white-aproned army cooks, calisthenics, then: two hours 
and a half of drill and instruction—it seemed to go like 
lightning. And Don drilled like a soldier, He hadn’t 
come to the camp to be a rookie, even if he did have to 
go in the basic school this first 
year. He’d been practicing for 
months, with a manual of arms 
to guide him, and he performed 
differently from the average 
man in those hundreds of 
squads marching and counter- 
marching around the tremen- 
dous drill field. “Squads right” 
meant something to him, and 
so did “right-about-face.” 

In fact he told himself, he 
was almost as good as Roof, 
and Roof was just about per- 
fect. Every man in the com- 
pany was straining to do his 
best under Iver’s watchful eye, a 
for in a day or two cadet of- 
ficers would be picked—a first 
sergeant of the company, an- 
other sergeant, and corporals 
for each squad of eight men. 

After a dinner which Don 
ate as though he’d never 
eaten before in his life, there 
was an afternoon of games. 
Tentative baseball, football and 
basketball teams were picked, 
each man designating the sport 
he wanted to play. On the mor- 
row, swimming, boxing and 
other teams would be picked. 
Each company was to play 
every other company in every 
sport for the school champion- 
ship, and then there’d be a 
camp championship decided be- 
tween the four schools—basic, 
red, white and blue. Don chose 
football as did Roof. Don had 
loved the game in high school, 
but just when he had been 
about to make the team he’d 
had to leave and go to work. 
The opportunity to play it was 
the one thing necessary to 
make the camp a paradise, with 
only a tiny little serpent in it— 
Rowland. 

Rowland was the big man of 
the company at the end of the 
first day. Don expected that the 
strapping athlete would be— 
his prestige as captain of two 
freshman teams at the univer- 
sity guaranteed it. And he 
made no bones of his feeling 
toward Roof. 

It was speedily apparent that 
the whole company sympa- 
thized with the magnetic Rowland, and Don was bound 
to admit that they had some reason to. Roof kept to 
himself, and gave no sign that he noticed his position. 
There was something pitiful in the aloof, quiet cadet, 
though, and Don refused to let the attitude of the com- 
pany alter his allegiance. He had some vague idea that 
perhaps he could fix things up—if only the Southerner, 
80 fiery beneath his cool exterior, could be persuaded to. 
make advances—or Rowland be big enough to forget 
and forcive—but it didn’t seem possible. 


harvests. 


names. 


Next morning, at the end of the drill, Captain Ivers 
announced the appointments to his eagerly waiting com- 
pany. Don, somehow, felt that it would be the greatest 
oust he’d ever had if he could even get to be a cor- 
poral— 

“First sergeant—Roof!” announced Ivers, and paused 
a minute. The company was at rest. It was as though 
he’d been expecting a cheer— 

“Give him a cheer, men!” commanded the officer, and 
a half-hearted “Ra-a-y!” arose from the company, to be 
followed by low-toned buzzing. 

Don had expected that—Roof’s appointment. The 
Southerner was a military school graduate, and a real 
soldier as well, Don maintained. Suddenly his joy in it 
was dimmed a bit as he realized— 

“Sergeant, Saks!” 


NOTHER instant of dead silence, which made Don's 

pounding heart seem to suffocate him. For an ago- 
nizing moment he was afraid that they wouldn’t cheer 
at all—but they did. A little stronger than for Roof, but 
not a real cheer, even so. 

Rapidly the list of corporals was read off, and re- 
sounding and whole-souled “rays” thundered across the 
drill ground from A and the other companies, going 
through the same ceremonies. The cheers were like the 
rattle of musketry. When Rowland’s name was read off 
as one of the corporals the company just about split its 
throats. 

Dinner that day was not so pleasant for the new of- 
ficers, but Don and Fred stood it quietly. Just. kidding, 
Don tried to tell himself. Rowland, halfway down Don’s 
table, talked continuously, and loudly. He never went 
too far, but now and then Don could not keep his face 
from flushing, and at times his brawny fists nearly bent 
his fork double. Roof, outwardly as placid as a May 


-Headlong Into Peril! 


ea. daring young Nicholas Rowntree! He's coming back— 
in a tremendously stirring adventure story full of thrills and fast 
action, the kind of story that keeps you guessing and gasping. 

You'll plunge with headstrong Nick into days of dark peril, days when 
colonists clashed in bloody conflicts and tomahawks reaped ghastly 


Cutthroat intrigues, baffling mysteries, desperate chances! They fill 
Nick's life after he slips away from Harvard College to join the courageous 
attack on Louisburg. A born fighter and eager to serve, Nick dashes from 
one grim peril into another. 

He makes strange friends and strange foes. You'll long remember the 
dying Indian Sachem who leaves Nick a queer legacy; the mahogany- 
faced sailor who carries his shriveled right ear in his pocket; the happy-go- 
lucky tramp dog, Tatters, and his life-saving loyalty to Nick; and that 
lean, shambling man of mystery, who has one dead eye and many different 


Strange friends. Strange foes. And a strangely varied career. Each in 
turn, Nick is college student, stowaway, general's assistant, swamp 
fighter, deserter, Indian captive, French prisoner, sea-fighter, and spy. 

High-hearted, hot-headed Nicholas Rowntree is Adventure incarnate 
in Reginald Wright Kauffman’s thrilling new story of 


“SPANISH GOLD” 


Beginning in August 


morning, ate methodically, eyes on his plate, but the 
muscles around his jaw were tight and strained. He 
succeeded in controlling himself, however, to Don’s pro- 
found relief. 

Next morning Captain Ivers, so busy with a multi- 
tude of duties that he should have had two heads and 
four legs, tried out Roof on drilling the company, And 
the calm Georgian did it perfectly. 

“From now on, the first sergeant takes drill, going 
over what you’ve learned,” Ivers announced. “For the 
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last hour of drill every day I'll hand out new stuff. The 
sergeant will handle all other formations the first ser- 
geant designates—reveille, mess, assembly for drill, and 
so forth. They’re your officers—obey them as such!” 


eee that moment the morale of Company A de- 
clined steadily, There was a wide-spread sentiment 
that Rowland should have been first sergeant, and most 
cadets made no secret of their feeling. Roof and Don 
shared a tent now, and within a day they were outcasts. 
Don was included, mainly, because of Roof. Rowland, 
his vanity more bruised than ever because he was not 
first sergeant, fanned the flame. To be under the thumb 
of a man who seemed an outsider to the Michigan youth 
and his one friend his assistant— 

In two days not a man in the company spoke to Roof 
except officially. Some wanted to, but they were afraid 
of the others. And Roof barked his drill commands 
sharply, gave orders tersely, and handed out demerits 
and punishments on inspection impartially. The com- 
pany, when he was drilling, shuffled around sloppily, and 
his reprimands were taken with surly, sneering contempt 
which was barely veiled. When Ivers appeared they 
snapped into it—and when they wanted to they sure 
could march, Don told himself bitterly. 

Gradually the thin face of the young Georgian became 
haggard, and there were dark circles under his eyes. And 
Don brooded over it constantly—so much that although 
his face was tanned, his muscles harder and his whale 
physique fairly electric with vibrant health, his shad- 
owed eyes seemed to discount all he had gained. He 
didn’t talk to Roof about it—all he could offer was 
silent sympathy for him as he was punished cruelly for 
his pride and his half excusable mistake. 

Gradually, as the tension became more acute, Don’s 
unhappy acceptance of the situation hardened into some- 
thing bitter. He had never had 
an opportunity to be a leader 
before; now the handling of his 
inimical company gave him 
more assurance. He commenced 
to snap out his orders, as Roof 
did, and three times that day 
his stinging reprimands, like 
sparks from the fire within him, 
blistered the mockers in the 
ranks. 

It was dress parade—the first 
one—on the fourth day which 
completed the transformation 
of Don Saks, factory sub-fore- 
man. With the colonel and his 
staff as the reviewing party, 
and thirty-six hundred men in 
company front of fifty to the 
rank, marching to the strains 
of a seventy-piece band play- 
ing “The Stars and Strips For- 
ever,” it seemed to Don that he 
really was a soldier, and that a 
part of the responsibility of the 
company was his. With Captain 
Ivers in front of his men, and 
Roof and himself in the file- 
closers behind, that march be- 
hind the colors down the great 
drill field, and “eyes right!” at 
the reviewing stand, seemed to 
mark a great internal change in 
him. Surging feelings fought for 
recognition within him—a great 
stimulation, a transcendent 
pride, a hatred for the situation 
which was making a living tor- 
ture of the month he'd so 
looked forward to. 

Next morning, at reveille, 
there was but one announce- 
ment for him to read. Roof 
had got it from the captain, 
and handed it to Don, who 
took reveille as one of his regu- 
lar duties. 
|| After roll call he faced the 
company and ordered: 

“At ease!” 

They slouched into easy po- 
sitions from attention, and 
waited silently. Then he read 
it: 


“The legislatures of Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Michi- 
gan have appropriated sums 
of money to be used for 
awards to be presented on 
July Fourth to winning companies by the governors 
of the respective states, who will be present for the 
occasion. 

“Silver medals, suitably inscribed, will go to each 
member of the company which shall be deemed 
most efficient in marching among the troops of its 
state. Each company shall be led by“its first ser- 
geant only, and first sergeants of the companies win- 
ning each of the three state championships shall 
receive gold medals suitably inscribed, 
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“The state champions shall again compete, and to 
the winner there shall be presented, from the com- 
bined legislatures, individual gold medals suitably 
inscribed, and to the company as a whole a loving 
cup inscribed to the Tri-State champions, with the 
year, squadron designation and name of- the first 
sergeant thereon—” 


As Don pronounced the last sentence a snicker came 
from the ranks. 

“The Hookworm!” said someone in a stage whisper— 
and that someone was the irrepressible Husky Rowland. 

Don’s face froze, and sud- 
denly his eyes were glaring, as 
they raised to the culprit, and 
saw at the same time the figure 
of Fred Roof, standing in the 
door of his tent. In his friend’s 
face was such utter tragedy as 
that half-hearted laugh swept 
along the ranks that Don had 
to drop his own eyes. He had 
caught the Southerner off 
guard. 

Fred disappeared into the 
tent. 

“Atten-shun!” barked Don, 
and his body was a seething 
ealdron of fire. He rushed 
through the remainder of the 
announcement, dismissed them, 
and dashed for the tent. He 
knew, somehow, that Rowland’s 
sally hadn’t met with complete 
approval in the company; the 
fellows were getting a little 
tired of Husky’s animosity. But 
Don didn’t wait to investigate 
the new feeling. He wanted to 
make up his mind to do the 
thing he had thought of— 


RED was sitting on the 

edge of the cot, his dark 
face composed and his eyes 
staring into the distance. He 
looked up as Don burst in, and 
said quietly: 

“T’m leaving, Don. I wanted 
to come here to do. something 
—and I’m ruining it for every- 
body—” 

“Of course you are!” blazed 
Don. “It was half your fault— 
the whole thing! Rowland had 
no business doing it when he 
didn’t know you and you didn’t 
know him—” 

“Tl say he didn’t!” snapped 
Roof, flaring a bit. “Riding me 
from the time he saw me—” 

He stopped, and his body 
seemed to sag. 

“T’ve got a temper,” he ad- 
mitted deliberately. “It doesn’t 
often come out, but it did and 
that’s all. But that’s neither 
here nor there, that doesn’t 
change things. I’m going. I’m 
messing things up here, and—” 

“Fred, you're crazy! Why 
don’t you go to Rowland, stick 
out your hand—” 

“No!” 

Don knew the hopelessness of 
it. All the Georgian’s pride, in- 
tensified by the ordeal he had 
gone through and the fact that 
he thought himself completely right, was against him. 
For a second Don hesitated. Then he ran out of the 
tent, and into Rowland’s. He flung Hip Fargo, who 
had been standing in the doorway, aside, and found 
Grayson inside with Husky. 

“Grayson, get out of the tent.” ordered the quivering 
Saks, and Grayson, warned by a new look in the usually 
quiet Don’s eyes, hastened to obey. 

“Rowland, I’ve got plenty to say to you— ” 

at I don’t want to hear. Who do you think you 
are?” 

The strain of many days seemed to have broken down 
Don’s reserve, and he was a man gone berserk. There 
was but one object in life for him at this moment. 

“You'll listen whether you want to or not!” he blazed. 
> 

“Get out!" 

As Rowland lunged forward, stung into action by 
Don’s attitude, Saks got him before he was half on his 
feet and flung him back on the bed. The next second 
he had him pimned down, and with eyes glaring down 
into those of the prostrate Rowland the words rushed 
forth in a torrent. 

“Listen, now, then!” he said grimly. “You've licked 
Roof—licked him to where he’s going home. And by 
the mighty, Rowland, it’s partly his fault but it’s a 
whole lot more yours! You, Husky Rowland, with your 
own gang and all that, rode a poor stranger half to death 


on the train, and ended up by: pulling that stuff at the 
station! He came back at you—too strong, maybe. But 
shouldn’t you be proud of the fact that you’ve ruined 
camp for a whole company to get your twiddling little 
revenge on him! And proud, too, that to show your 
stuff you’ve just about broken the heart of a man that’s 
worked harder, been a better soldier—” 

“Why didn’t he apologize?” barked Rowland, his face 
flushed and his eyes glittering. He had ceased struggling. 

“Because of his infernal Southern pride, and because 
he was more than half right. You’d ridden him so much 
before and so much afterward that he couldn't do it! 


Fred was sitting on the edge of the cot, his dark face composed and his eyes staring into the distance. 


He’s only human. Why didn’t you apologize for what 
you did?” 

There was an instant of strained silence, and suddenly 
Don came to himself. He released Rowland, and said 
quietly. 

“I’m sorry I got so excited, Rowland, but this thing’s 
on my mind. You know the shape the whole company’s 
in. Will you go down in our tent and go halfway, at 
least? Honest, Rowland, Fred’s down there with a pair 
of eyes that’d give you the creeps and—you’ve done 
enough to him, even if you were all right. You’re Husky 
Rowland and he’s just a strange kid a thousand miles 
from home—” 

He stopped, and for a moment the eyes of the two 
locked. Then Rowland’s curly head bent, and he kicked 
the edge of the cot reflectively. Suddenly his head 
snapped up again, and he said clumsily: 

“Listen, Silent, I haven’t been feeling so good about 
this, It has—kind of ruined things. I maintain a man 
ought to be able to take a joke without trying to commit 
murder. But I saw his face this morning, and I guess it’s 
up to me—I don’t know. I’m still sore over that stuff 
at the station and—where is he, did you say? In your 
tent?” 

The big fellow was floundering and blundering. Sud- 
denly he stalked out of the tent, headed down the com- 
pany street to Fred’s tent. At the dropped flap he hesi- 
tated an instant; then entered. 
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For five tense moments Don’ waited outside, momen- 
tarily expecting an upheaval behind that bit of can- 
vas. Then, suddenly, two tall khaki figures emerged, 
shoulders back, and Don saw a bit of a smile in Fred’s 
eye. Fred nodded to Rowland, and the big corporal gave 
vent. to a stentorian yell: 

“All out, Company A!” 

As the surprised men poured out of the tents, Fred 
called to Don. 

“Guess maybe I'll stay!” he said. 
form the company, Mr. Saks?” 

Grinning, and oddly relieved, at Roof’s formal 
language, Don called the 
milling crowd into line. 
He felt very happy al- 
though he didn’t know what it 
was all about. As he barked 
“Attention!” then “Rest!” he 
grinned again—Rowland was 
not in line, but standing out in 
front with Fred. It wouldn’t be 
Husky Rowland if he didn’t 
carry the thing all the way 
through and dramatize it to the 
limit. 

The company stood, waiting 
for what was to happen with 
eager attention. 

“Fellows,” said Rowland. 
loudly, “Roof and I have just 
fixed up that fight we had at 
the station. He’s a—square 
shooter. You've all sort of sided 
with me, probably more be- 
cause you knew me and didn’t 
know him than anything else, 
and we’ve put him through a 
terrible course of sprouts. I’m 
sorry about it. You can do 
what you like about it, but I’d 
like to lead a cheer just to 
show there’s no hard feelings. 
How about it?” 

The yell that followed—a 
faint yell at first that gradually 
became a wild, enthusiastic 
roar—was proof that no one 
had been very happy before, 
and that they could sense the 
change that was coming. 

And it did come. Roof gave 
no sign, except a look of happi- 
ness in his deep-set blue eyes 
and a gradual geniality ap- 
parent in him as he mixed with 
the gang. He uncovered a 
dozen or more Southern ditties 
which he sang nights around 
the camp fire, and before long 
was really popular without put- 
ting himself out to be. 

And how he worked the 
company, and how they worked 
with him! All the company 
spirit which they had missed 
before seemed to infuse them 
with double strength as they 
worked for him and Don, and 
Captain Ivers caught the con- 
tagion, too, They drilled nights, 
even—and went to bed to the 
dreamless sleep of a full 
day’s joyous work. The way 
Company A felt, and the way 
Roof and Don led them, noth- 
ing could stop them. It was no 
surprise to Don when, before 
that Fourth of July crowd of 
thousands of mothers, fathers, friends and distinguished 
guests Company A carried off the Michigan champion- 
ship. And it didn’t really stun him with astonishment 
when later, behind the tall, straight Roof, they marched 
the full length of the parade ground in practically flaw- 
less company front to win the Tri-State championship. 

It was a happy gang that took the place of honor just 
in front of the stand as the governor of Michigan made 
his address. Beneath the fine, soldierly bearing of the 
winners was the bubbling jubilance of a victory won in 
close comradeship. Company A would never forget the 
thrill of that occasion on which, shoulder to shoulder, 
they listened to the governor's congratulations. 

He paid _a brief but eloquent tribute to the work 
done by Company A, and at the conclusion of it, 
as the covering was removed from the great silver cup 
which flashed in the flooding sunshine, he glanced down 
at a slip of paper in his hand. 

“In presenting this well-earned trophy to Company 
A,” he said smilingly, “I expected to have standing be- 
fore me First Sergeant Fred Roof, their leader. But ac- 
cording to the note which was-handed me, it seems that 
Sergeant Roof considers that there are two other men 
equally deserving credit for the leadership of Company 
A. So I take pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, in calling 
upon three cadets to come forward to represent the 
champions: First Sergeant Roof, Sergeant Saks and 
Corporal Rowland!” 


“Will you please 
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went on the. old man slowly. é “Somehow, 
T'd -hoped—that is, I thought you young 


-fellows—well, before you were: born, 


estate ‘offered the statue to Staleyville as 
was(intended by General Milbanks, and 
the town rejected it. Then Miss Araminta 
was angry again. . peculiar, Miss ‘Ara- 
minta ir. even now, boys.” 

Petey rubbed his nose uncomfortably. 

The major went on apologetically: “The 
town wouldn’t accept it now, would it?” 

“I should say not,” retorted Potiphar. 
“Our class tried to work an interest in 
that last winter. The old mossbacks in 
town blew up. They run the town board. 
Why, we thought it would be great if the 
high school could get the Washington 
bronze for the Fourth of July! Yes, sir, 
and it raised a row!” 

The old veteran of the C. S. A. laughed 
faintly. He looked at the boys and then 
at the boarded-up statue in the shrubbery. 
Then he tapped his cane on the walk and 
said mysteriously: 

“First in peace and first in—well, I won- 
der how General Washington ever crossed 
the Delaware?” 

He laughed again and went up to the 
pillared old house. 

“Do you get him?” grumbled Potiphar. 
“Meanin’—Delaware?” 

Petey followed Potiphar across to the 
school steps. 

“No, I don’t. Only the major is terribly 
disappointed about something. Anyhow, 
he’s a good old scout. It isn’t his fault.” 

Big Oscar Olson, also of the graduating 


class, and member of the Fourth of July . 


committee, came up out of the basement 
doing a shuffle and jig. Oscar played the 
bass drum in the school band, and now 
had a job running the farm tractor for his 
father, who was the biggest farmer back 
of the village. Mose Miller came up, 
evoking wild tootles from a saxophone. 

Potiphar jumped up irritably. “You see? 
It’s got Oscar and Mose already! The 
same old shiftless spirit of Staleyville. 
Ready to quit, and don’t care.” 

“What’s the matter?” grinned Oscar. 

“What this outfit should do is to stay 
home as a protest after the town board 
refused to aid our celebration. We ought 
to parade the streets to-morrow playin’ a 
blisterin’ dirge for ’em!” 

Oscar and Mose jigged around. “Name 
it—” grinned Mose. “I’ll revolt. My folks 
are goin’ to move to Morchester next fall 
if we don’t get the state highway through 
here. Your dad is county auditor, Potty, 
and I heard he would too, because he was 
tired of drivin’ through the mud to the 
Morchester courthouse winters.” 

Potiphar winced. “You guys meet here 
after supper and we'll wind up this Fourth 
business. Tell those kids to can this mur- 
derin’ noise. As usual this town is licked 
before it starts. Come on, Petey.” 

Petey’s father ran the biggest store in 
Staleyville. But like the others he wasn’t 
disturbed by the inglorious failure of the 
high school band’s idea that Staleyville 
should have a celebration of its own in- 
stead of being a tail to Morchester’s kite. 
When the boys met at dusk on the school 
steps, each ‘had the same story of having 
to explain and be kidded by his elders. 


CAR and Mose Miller came along 

later. The committee was going to 
pack away the bunting and:stuff they had 
bought and lock the basement door on 
their hopes and enthusiasm. The four sat 
till dark and debated Potiphar’s idea that 
the seven fellows in the band ought to 
stay away from Morchester. 

Then Oscar pointed across to the dark 
bulk of the Milbanks house in among the 
trees and unkempt shrubbery. They saw 
a dim light wavering there behind the 
weedy driveway. 

“Let’s go give Major Vance his five dol- 
lars back,” said Petey abruptly. “With 
all that land he’s nothin’ but caretaker for 
the rest of ’em. Poor as can be, and any- 
how, we ought never to have taken help 
from a Milbanks. It made talk.” 

It wasn’t until the defunct Fourth of 
July Committee came around the rear of 
the shrubbery that they discovered where 
the lantern was. Then they stopped in 
surprise, 


The mouldy board shelter on the monu- 
ment plot had been torn away. Up on a 
shaky chair stood old Major Milbanks, 
and he was rubbing the bronze arm of a 
shining and heroic figure—George Wash- 


ington in cocked hat and buckled knee 
_ breeches. 


The intruders were speechless. Hardly a 
person in Staleyville had ever put foot on 
the forbidden estate or seen the statue. It 
was just generally said that the absent 
Milbanks allowed Washington to mildew, 
unhonored and unwept; and what a shame 
this was, and just like the stubborn Mil- 
banks. Not that anyone cared any more 
what happened to the statue. Only— 

Well, now there was an odd gladness un- 
der the committee’s surprise. Major Vance 
was polishing the big bronze figure and 
humming to himself. If Mose hadn’t 
stumbled over a tin bucket the major 
might never have known they were there, 
for they were ready to slip away. 

But he lifted his lantern puzzledly: 
“Well who is this?” 

“Cleanin’ the statue—” blurted Petey. 

Old Major Vance climbed off the chair 
awkwardly. He held the lantern so that 
the beautiful rich bronze piece showed 
forth. The boys gasped again. 

“Say, but it’s great—”’ murmured Poti- 
phar. 

“Cleanin’ it?” said Petey. “What for?” 

Major Vance rubbed a buckled shoe 
with his oiled rag. 

“T don’t know, boys. All spring I 
thought . . . listening to your band prac- 
tice and watching you play ball . . . well, 
I thought if the General was all cleaned 
up, and then you young fellows held a 
home town celebration, that—maybe, the 
General would sort of appeal to ’em.” 

“You mean—offer it to the town again?” 
said Mose. 

“They won’t have it,” lamented Oscar. 
“The old mossbacks even turned down our 
Fourth of July plans. But if we had it!” 

“That’s it—” quavered the major. “On 
the school grounds—a little green plot. I 
—I'd pay for the pedestal, too. That’s 
what was intended fifty years ago. Only— 
pride—stubbornness, you see.” 

The younger citizens of Staleyville were 
silent. They sensed the foolishness of the 
long, dull feud. Their own failure to put 
through a home town celebration was part 
of the dismal story. 

“It’s wonderful—’ muttered Potiphar, 
staring at the big bronze. “We always 
hoped to get it, too. The high school 
crowd did. Say, Major, we did—honestly. 
No hard feelin’s.” 

Old Major Vance suddenly waved his 
oily rag defiantly: 

“Well, a four-horse team and a plank 
drag on rollers would move this bronze 
right off this slab it’s setting on! It 
doesn’t weigh a ton, maybe. No, sir—it’s 
hollow. Miss Araminta’s father had it set 
on this stone temporarily while he waited 
for the village to build a pedestal for it. 
Then he died and the heirs got in the fuss 
with Staleyville. Nearly fifty years ago, 
boys, and all those old fussers dead!” The 
major laughed uncertainly. “Think of it! 
It may not be long until the old house is 
torn down. I hoped to live to see the 
statue over on your side of the road.” 

“TI wish we could have it!” sighed Poti- 
phar. “It’d mean a lot!” 

Old Major Vance picked up his lantern. 
Then he held it close to their faces. “Well, 
wishin’ never got folks anywhere—” said 
he testily. “No, sir—it never got General 
Washington across the Delaware and 
started the Fourth of July. No, sir—and 
I’m goin’ to bed and sleep tight.” 

He ambled on up to the back veranda 
and disappeared, leaving four boys looking 
after him in dumb surprise. 


’ 


HEN Potiphar Simms broke into their 
trance: “He means just one thing if 
I’m not mistaken. To proud to dicker with 
the town board and get turned down 
again. The statue belongs to the town 
but it won’t get it from a Milbanks. Dog- 
gone, the major means we ought to grab 
it just like the Boston folks did the tea.” 
“He’s goin’ to bed so folks can’t say he 
did it,” laughed Mose. “But move that 
big chunk of metal? Couldn’t be done!” 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


in Pe ace (Continued from page 8) 


Petey suddenly got excited. “It can, 
too! It'd be the sensation of the day if 
Washington turned up over on the school 
grounds on the Fourth of July. It’s what 
we all wanted! Why can’t we try it?” 

Oscar was examining the rough block of 
stone on which the bronze figure rested. 
He took the major’s ax and began to 
whack the saplings away from the base. 

“Huh!” he grumbled. “The tractor’d 
snake it out of here, base and all, with a 
couple of rollin’ bars under—if it didn’t 
tip over. I got the tackle and chains in 
the barn.” 

“Oh, man!” whispered Petey. “If we 
could! The major left it to us, poor old 
scout. Bet he’ll be out of a home if the 
house is torn down. He’s just the poor 
relation of the estate.” 

“Trying to do one last good turn with 
George Washington—” muttered Potiphar. 
“First in war, and first in peace—” 

“Lay off any stump speech—” grunted 
Oscar, “Now, come, you pirates. Got a 
night’s work. Got to keep under cover.” 

Fifteen minutes later, out of the cross 
lane into the reedy pools that lined the 
road before the Milbanks estate, a dim 
black bulk grunted and heaved along and 
then turned down into the ditch across. 
Over this bog the broad caterpillar treads 
ground and smashed, battered into the 
shrubbery of the shadowy yard and 
stopped near the statue. The four con- 
spirators listened. Not even a dog barked 
down in the village. No sound in the 
Milbanks house. 

“Officially, the major’s asleep,” said 
Potiphar. “He’ll rub his eyes in the morn- 
ing and say: ‘Well, well, General Wash- 
ington has folded his tents and decamped, 
and what can be done now?’” 

“Roll those blankets around him and 
fasten the guy ropes. We got to steady 
the General when Oscar starts movin’ the 
stone onto his rollers. Yes, sir—slow and 
steady.” 

Three times they stopped work when 
some late motor car passed on the dark 
road. Mose was a sentinel out by the 
fence. 

Sounds of scuffling and chains and the 
muffled roar of the tractor engine came 
from the dark yard. Mose found Petey 
and Potiphar sweating over mattocks and 
shovels to level the ground and sprouts 
over which the low slab of granite with 
the bronze figure was slowly dragged. The 
iron rollers sank in the dirt, and they 
filched planks from the shed back of the 
Milbanks house. 

Once Petey thought he saw a white old 
head at a grimy window watching this 
midnight foray. He waved his hand and 
laughed. The major was risking whatever 
favor he might have with the rich Mil- 
banks abroad by this dereliction of duty 
in the ancient feud. He might be out of 
a home from now on. 

“Officially asleep—” grinned Petey when 
he dragged more planking out to the 
reedy ditch beyond the Milbanks gate- 
posts. 

Here was the big job. The tractor oozed 
down in the mud and climbed out. But 
the workers had to lay plank skids in the 
ditch and then steady the bronze figure up 
the bank, and when at last they had it in 
the middle of the road three of them 
dropped down dirty and tired by the base 
stone, Oscar climbed off his seat and came 
back. 

“Well, George, we are here,” he told 
the bronze figure. Then he turned to the 
boys. “But the worst is comin’. It'll be 
light about four o’clock. Some early 
birds’ll be startin’ for the big doin’s at 
Morchester before we ever get this into 
the school lot. Lucky if we don’t mire 
down, Petey.” 

“We're off the Milbanks estate. On the 
public road—” 

“Wait—” said Oscar, by his caterpillar— 
“out of gas—well, of all the luck! None 
at the barn either, and the station not 
open till seven. Oh, boy!—the luck we 
got!” 

Potiphar stuck a mud-grimed_ face past 
General Washington’s bronze knee. “I'll 
bet anything the major would forbid us 
takin’ this statue back. Trespass, he’d call 
it—now!” 


July, 1925 


Petey McAvoy was watching a first 
dim gleam of dawn in the east. “Oscar, 
better hustle in town and get some gas. 
As it stands, this outfit has the Sandy 
Mush road blocked tight. A car couldn’t 
pass either side without getting down in 
the ditch.” 

Oscar had a five-gallon can and had 
started up toward the village. Then he 
heard Mose and Potiphar shouting. 

“Folks can’t get out of town to the 
Morchester Fourth of July till we get off 
the road! Washington bars the way!” 


Mets sat down on the muddy slab 
upon the rollers and watched sunrise 
coming. Sure enough, the first level rays 
showed the grave, serene features of the 
Father of His Country watching down to- 
ward the store corners of Staleyville, and 
all the flivvers in the village could not 
have passed his sentry stand. 

“You see?” grunted Potiphar. “Suppos- 
in’ Oscar doesn’t get any gas? This town’d 


Sparrow—‘You're wasting your time 
with that bird—he can’t talk.” 
“Maybe not—but he’s a blame good 

listener.” 
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have to turn out and help us. On second 
thought we don’t want any gas! Let ’em 
settle it.” 

“And it’s the Fourth of July.” Mose 
sprang up and headed toward the school- 
house. “Come on. . . I got an idea!” 

By the time Oscar Olson got back with 
his gas in a delivery wagon which he had 
commandeered at McAvoy’s store near- 
by, village people had gathered out in 
front of the school grounds. Some of 
them argued. Others stared silently. The 
original Fourth of July committee had 
been busy. From tree to telegraph pole 
and from the high school vestibule to the 
yard ran big streamers of red, white and 
blue. Around the base of the Washing- 
ton bronze the drapery of stars was wound, 
and the Olson caterpillar tractor was stuck 
with decorative flags, 

The first load of outbound patriots for 
Morchester came along. They were in a 
surrey and could have passed, but didn’t. 

By eight o’clock two more rigs and four 
cars had arrived and stopped behind the 
others. And half of Staleyville had turned 
out on foot. They ambled around the 
spot and asked questions. Of each other, 
for the four conspirators had disappeared. 
Even the young editor of the Bugle could 
not find them, nor Mr. Simms, the county 
auditor, nor Mr. McAvoy, the storekeeper. 
But presently the cornet band streamed 
out of the school basement where it had 
been secluded and plotting since early be- 
fore breakfast when secret scouts had 
rounded it up. 

By that time Staleyville was enjoying 
its first traffic jam. Some folks were mad 
and others laughing, The band wasn’t so 
much—you had to admit that; but it 
swung around in front of General Wash- 
ington and did its best. 

By this time people had got over ask- 
ing what it was all about and demanding 
passage out the Sandy Mush road. It was 
noised about that Potiphar Simms and his 
gang had gone over in force and taken the 
forgotten Washington statue away from 
the Milbanks. Folks began to remember 
that it ought to be theirs, anyhow. The 
big brown figure towered serenely above 
the clamor. 

“And don’t you forget who cleaned it 
up and wanted to present it to Staley- 
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new Chrysler 
Coach. 
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N THIS NEW COACH, Chrysler 
gains another peak in its far- 
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To this day, Chrysler performance 
and quality remain unequaled, and 
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In beauty and appointments and 
trim, and in the convenience which 
the practical motorist insists upon, 
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present-day conceptions as Chrysler 
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The Chrysler-designed body is by 
Fisher, richly upholstered in an 
exclusive and beautiful pastel blue 
and gray plush. 


In its accessibility and roominess, 
the Chrysler Coach marks a new 
trend—through the use of extraor- 
dinarily wide and convenient doors. 


The basis of its beauty is the char- 
acteristic dynamic symmetry which 
is successfully expressed only in 
Chrysler design. 


The result is the long, low, sweeping 
lines—the pleasing general effect— 
which today mean Chrysler where- 
ever they are seen. 


But, over and above new and smart 
Coach design, the Chrysler Six 
chassis offers outstanding perform- 
ance, the finest of materials, the 
same high engineering and manu- 
facturing ideals which have always 
characterized the Chrysler—on a 


‘basis of economy heretofore unknown 


in a fine motor car. 
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ville,” yelled Potiphar when the editor de- 
cided somebody should make a speech. 
“There he is, over on the porch. Major 
Vance Milbanks! And it isn’t his fault 
that the road is blocked and nobody can 
get a car past General Washington. He’d 
like to ask all you folks over to the Mil- 
banks place if you’d go there. Under the 
big trees would be a grand place for a 
neighborhood pienic to-day.” 

“Wha—what?” shouted Potiphar’s fath- 
er incredulously, 

‘Potty—” whispered Mose Miller and he 
dribbled the water out of his trombone— 
“that’s goin’ pretty far, Picnic . . . no- 
body has ever been on the Milbanks place 
in years and years—” 

“Listen—” urged Petey. “Major’s mak- 
in’ a speech.” 

The old white-haired soldier had 
climbed up on the brick gatepost. He was 
trying to talk. The whole village was in 
the road around the bronze figure of the 
first American. Folks did not catch all 
that the major’s old voice quavered. 

But if anybody was mad at these young 
fellows who had stopped the annual 
Fourth of July exodus out of Staleyville 
with this midnight exploit, he wanted to 
take the blame for it. 


H. 


hiss from the thick, thorny bushes which 
fringed the path on either side, and out 
into the open reared the deadly black and 
white body of a ringhals, the fatal spitting 
cobra, one of the fiercest and most deadly 
of all the serpents. of South Africa. As 
it reared up some two feet from the 
ground, the dingy black of its back con- 
trasted strangely with the shining livid 
blue of its under parts and its throat was 
crossed by the double band of white which 
has given this serpent its name, for “ring- 
hals,” is the Dutch for “ring-neck.” 

As it reared up, just above the white 
band its moveable ribs suddenly thrust 
themselves outward making the “hood” 
which an enraged cobra always displays. 
Above this, its head and neck showed 
black as death, and were surmounted by 
two glittering eyes which glittered in the 
sunlight like black diamonds. Both Big 
Pyt and black Swazi gave a shout of 
warning. As the boy saw the six-foot 
cobra suddenly facing him and heard its 
dreadful hiss and saw its devilish and 
malignant black eyes fixed full upon him, 
a great shudder ran through his body. He 
seemed to freeze where he stood and to 
lose all power of moving away. Shaking 
from head to foot he tried to ery out, but 
his tongue and larynx were paralyzed by 
the sudden horror which had come upon 
him. 

The shouts of the men and the noise 
made by them in running along the path 
seemed to enrage the great serpent. 


RAWING its head back with a sudden 

movement, and still keeping its glit- 
tering eyes fixed immovably on the star- 
ing ones of the boy, it suddenly snapped 
its head forward with a piercing hiss and 
blew through its double hollow fangs di- 
rectly at the boy’s eyes two thin curved 
streams of pale gold, the very essence of 
death. Fortunately for Little Pyt, the 
snake had been hurried by the approach- 
ing rescuers and had struck a little too 
soon. If it had slid a foot further forward, 
the venom would have landed full in the 
boy’s eyes. As it was, the double jets 
struck his neck and chest. 

The relentless serpent suddenly reared 
again, this time near enough to sink its 
fatal fangs deep into the leg of the boy. 
No human hand could have saved him 
from the stroke or kept the life in him 
after once it landed. It remained for a 
beast both brave and ready to come to 
the rescue of the sorely beset boy. 

As the great snake reared up for its last 
fatal stroke with its sinister eyes 
gleaming murderously in the sunlight, a 
hissing chuckle came from the ground be- 
tween the reptile and the boy. 

“Krut-shee-clk, krut-shee-clk!” it sound- 


“T’ve been watchin’ ’em so long,” added 
the major, “over there in the school lot. 
Listenin’. to ’em talk . . . they’re a pretty 
live lot of youngsters, and I was always 
hurt to think they’d grow up hatin’ the 
Milbanks name. So I wanted ’em to have 
the Washington bronze, it belongin’ to ’em 
anyhow. Funny how it got in the road 

Then there was a yell, and everybody 
began to laugh as if the town had never 
pee a joke before. Major Vance grinned 
also. 

Then he raised his hand; “There’s some- 
thing else, neighbors. Just got a letter 
from the estate lawyers this morning. You 
know I had a share under the Milbanks 
will if it was ever settled. Well, Mr. Jen- 
kins writes that I will get that section of 
land up there facin’ the village and along 
the river where those folks want the paved 
road to come in. So I—want that road as 
bad as you do.” 

Silence. Then scattered cheering. And 
then the Bugle editor climbed up on the 
Olson farm tractor to lead tumultuous or- 
ganized cheering. 

And not until that was over, did Mr. 
Simms get a chance to make sure there 
had been no misunderstanding. 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


“What's that?” he yelled. “Major Vance, 
you'll give a right-of-way along the river 
lane to the good roads association? Why, 
they’re anxious to come through Staley- 
ville that way!” 

“I know—” said Major Vance. “And 
they’re coming through that way! Suppose 
you—we—all have a meeting to-day and 
organize—something. A picnic—a celebra- 
tion, as Potiphar Simms says. Over here 
—under the big trees. You—we—could get 
everything in a hurry by afternoon.” 

“Well, say!” yelled Oscar. “I should say 
we could! We got everything now! Ex- 
cept gas in that tractor tank to pull 
George Washington off the road. I ain’t 
goin’ to do it for anybody!” 

Mr. Simms led the way down to the 
Milbanks drive to shake hands with Ma- 
jor Vance Milbanks, By that time half 
the kids in Staleyville were over the fence 
on the long-forbidden grounds, and yell- 
ing. Others sat in the blocked cars and 
farm rigs and discussed the excitement. 
Most of the men were about the major. 

But Mose and Petey and Potiphar gath- 
ered behind General Washington’s coat 
tails and conferred. 

“You see how easy it was to break the 
jinx?” concluded Potiphar. “All we needed 
was George to start it.” 


Ratel, African Hunter 


(Continued from page 19) 


ed, followed by the grating growl which is 
the slogan of the ratel-folk when going 
into battle. 

Again came the ghastly hiss and the 
ringhals this time aimed directly toward 
the spot where the eyes of the ratel 
gleamed like black tourmalines. But the 
ratel was swifter and evaded harm. With 
another sharp hiss the snake struck down- 
ward and its hollow double fangs buried 
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Why Frankie Frisch Changed 
His Style 


He bats as well as he fields. 


HEN Frankie Frisch came from 
Fordham University to the New 
York Giants he played ground-hit balls 
to his side. This is a fault of style 
that many infielders, also outfielders, 
have. While it helps the fielder in 
throwing, the style has its dangers, for 
if the fielder should miss the ball it’s 
gone. 

By getting his body in front of the 
ball, the fielder will block it if he 
should fail to get his hands on it. 
While he may not get the ball away 
so quickly as when playing it to his 
side, there is small chance that the ball 
will get away from him. 

Some players never learn to get in 
front of the ball; they continue play- 
ing the ball to the side. Frisch learned 
to get in front of the ball. That is why 
he is one of the great infielders of 
baseball.—H. G. Salsinger. 


themselves deep in the thick gray-white 
hair that thatched the ratel’s neck. They 
fell harmless against the tough, loose skin 
of the ratel. 

Then as the cobra like a fencer who 
has lunged, flung itself back again into 
position, the ratel raised his chunky head, 
and with a growl so deep that it seemed 
to come from under the sod, he leaped 
forward. with a movement wonderfully 
swift for so ungainly an animal and in a 
flash his crooked jaws and fierce fighting 
teeth closed on the supple, steel-like body 
of the ringhals just below its swelling 
hood. Whether he lived or died, nothing 
now would unlock those jaws until the life 
passed out of the body which they 
gripped. 

Hissing horribly the great serpent 
struck again and again with all of his 
force at the squat animal in whose grip 
he was shaken back and forth as a ter- 
rier might shake a rat. Though the cobra 
was armed with some of the deadliest 
venom known on earth and had a stroke 
swifter than the eye can follow, his at- 
tacks had no effect upon the animal in 
whose grip he writhed. Honey had taken 
care that his grip was close enough to the 
hood of the cobra to keep its fangs from 
piercing his back muzzle or.the venom 
from spraying into his little glittering 
eyes, the only two vulnerable points which 
a ratel needs to protect in a fight with a 
cobra. 

The gray beast’s keen teeth easily cut 
through the snake, leaving the cobra 
writhing and helpless, Even that did not 
satisfy the little gray and white fighter. 
Knowing the deadly qualities of the foe 
with whom he fought, he did not stop 
until the severed head lay on the ground 
before him. 

Not until then did Big Pyt speak. He 
had reached his son just as the ratel ad- 
vanced to do battle for him and gripping 
his shaking shoulders in his huge hands, 
had drawn him back into safety. Then 
hugging him close to his breast, he had 
stood with the others watching, as if fas- 
cinated, every movement of this duel to 
the death between the serpent and the 
beast. Only when the ratel had gnawed 
off the cobra’s head and had swung its 
heavy body over his shoulder to carry it 
home for a future meal did Big Pyt speak. 

“So long as we both do live and I have 
a roof over my head or a rod of ground to 
call my own that rascal of a ratel shall 
have a place in my house and the free- 
dom of my farm,” he said solemnly. 

“Er kana, Baas—the master has 
spoken,” assented Swazi and the other 
servants. And that is why Honey is still 
living happily with Big Pyt and Little Pyt 
to this day. 
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Nancy to go as salvage? Could he let her 
go? 
What else was possible? Suppose no 
thought of trumped-up salvage—it was 
more like thievery—had entered Nate’s 
brute head. What could be done with 
the little dory when Nate set the crew of 
the Peep o’ Dawn ashore? Put to sea in 
her? No. The Nancy was a stout craft. 
But to try to get her down the 
coast of Nova Scotia, across the Bay of 
Fundy and home would be sheer suicide. 

Another thing. Regardless of the dory, 
what would he do at Indian Head? Burr 
and the men would take themselves home 
by rail or steamer. Would Centrebar pay 
their fares? About as likely as that he 
would lend the crowd nightshirts, or have 
the cook put up a hot picnic lunch. 


et that long day of wait- 
ing as the Shannon coursed proudly 
northwestward with her shipwrecked 
freight, the boy lay still, desperately 
thinking. 

The talk buzzed around him. Centre- 
bar’s hands hugged the best places around 
the table; they talked loudly, very fast, 
often in strange words, of how they would 
spend their lays of this catch, and of how 
they would like Maenider’s Primrose. In 
guarded tones the crew of the Peep o’ 
Dawn chatted together. 

After dinner, a weak meal—Matt slunk 
back to his problem. He closed his eyes 
again; tried to think. What on earth could 
he do, among strangers, at Indian Head? 

And quite suddenly a thought came 
into his head. His eyes shot open and he 
lay awake there staring at the lashings of 
the berth overhead. Something like an 
icicle went trickling down his spine. Ruts 
stirred. With a trembling hand Matt 
stroked the dog. By the thundering . . 
~ Jing! Was there any chance that— 

Looking out into the haze of the fore- 
castle, he saw Andy and Squee talking to- 


gether. “Andy!” he called softly. 

“Why, hellow, kid. How’s tricks?” 

“Andy, how much of a run is it from 
Indian Head to Scarbay?” 

Andy’s eyes widened. “In what?” 

“In a schooner—a good fast one.” 

“M-m-m. Take a good fair wind, say— 
eight or ten hours. Why?” 

“Oh—just cur’ous . . .” 

Eight hours. Eight or ten hours! Those 
charts on the wall of the front room at 
East Edgeton flashed back into the boy’s 
mind. 

East and west, you see—almost that. 
Here was Halifax and Shelburne and In- 
dian Head and Cape Sable. Here was 


Portland, where the Shannon was bound, | 


away off here. And very nearly on a line, 
very nearly in the middle of that long 
course—here was Scarbay . . . With a 
fair wind, eight or ten— 

“A-all hands!” The words crashed down 
the open companion. 

Matt wriggled into the dark recesses of 
his berth. Under lowered lids he watched 
the men stream up the ladder. 

Quick work, now—or it would be all up! 
It was a long ce, but it might work. 
Out of the berth he leaped, giving no heed 
to the stamping and muffled orders that 
reached his ears from overhead. 

And found it. A long locker with a 
hinged lid standing under the slant of the 
companion ladder. A faint stencil on the 
lid said “Life Belts.’ Matt peered in- 
side. The big box was a third full—of 
potatoes. Without another thought he 
stepped in, then reached a hand over the 
edge and got Ruts by the scruff of the 
neck, dragging him inside. 

Blackness like the Day of Judgment— 
like some unearthly, chaotic beginning of 
things... 

Outside in the forecastle, a clock struck 
two bells. Luck, that! He would never 
Krave thought to look at a clock! Two 

(Continued on page 34) 


“Bud” Houser, Olympic weight man, and two fraternity mates beat 15 nations. 


HREE members of one fraternity chapter at 

the University of Southern California went 
to the Olympic Games at Paris last summer, won 
three and 2 sixth, and took enough points 
themselyes to_have placed them in fifth position 
among the nations! 

The athletes are “Bud” Houser, who took 20 
points by winning shot put and discus; Lee 
Barnes (then 2 Hollywood high school boy) who 
added 10 more by taking the pole vault; and 
Morton Kaer, who raised the total to 31 by fin- 
ishing sixth in the pentathlon, the five-event com- 
petition, All three belomg to Sigma Chi fra- 
ternity. 

Houser started his record-smashing career in 
the Oxnard, Cal, High School. Some say he is 
the best all-round weight heaver in the country. 
His discus throw of 151 ft, 5 1-16 in. at Paris 


is an Olympic record, and his heave of 156 ft. 
3 1-4 in. in April broke the world’s record. He 
put the shot 49 ft. 2 3-8 in. to win the Olympic 
event, 

Barnes was one of the youngest competitors 
at the Games—18 years old. He tied with Glenn 
Graham, another school boy of the United States, 
at 12 ft. 11 1-8 in, in the pole vault, but won 
on the jump-off, going 3-8 in, higher. He was 
chosen pole vaulter on the mythical “All-Ameri- 
can team,” as was Houser in the shot put. 

Kaer, a football and basketball star at U. S. 
C., was an all-round track star at the Red Bluff, 
Cal., High School, and in 1924 made a Pacific 
coast record in the 440-yard hurdles, He par- 
ticipated in the Olympic pentathlon against doc- 
tor’s advice—he had a badly ulcerated tooth— 
but won sixth place and one point. 
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Millions of 
American boys eat 
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this great food every day 
... because 


it contains vital elements which 
help keep them strong and fit... 
... and because they prefer the 
taste above all others... 


Vou couldn't imagine a more de- 
licious food than Grape-Nuts. Crisp, 
golden, nut-like kernels—filled with the 
wholesome tang that only Nature ae 
What a wonderful flavor it has! it 
a zest it adds to the appetite! With 
milk or cream added . . .Good?—Wow! 

It’s a toss-up what it is that boys 
like most about Grape-Nuts. Whether 
it’s the delicious taste . . . or the vital, 
healthful food elements it gives to your 
body. For Grape-Nuts, you know, con- 
tains nourishment your body must have 
for strength, hardihood and vigorous, 
buoyant good health. 


Give this a thought! Here’s just what 
Grape-Nuts brings to you. It gives you 
dextrins, maltose and other carbohy- 
drates. These produce heat and energy, 
sonecessary for anactive, energetic chap. 
It gives you iron to enrich the blood; 
phosphorus for strong teeth and bones; 
protein for muscle and body-building; 
and the essential vitamin-B, a builder of 
appetite. Eaten with milk or cream, 
Grape-Nuts provides a splendidly bal- 
anced ration—for strength—for growth 
—for health, 

Grape-Nuts undergoesa special 
baking process which makes it 
easily digestible. And it isa crisp 
food—a food you will like to 
chew. What of that? Just this! 


Gra, Nuts is one of the Post Health 

Products, which include also Instant 
Postum, Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 
(Double-thick Corn Flakes), and Post's 
Bran Flakes. 


Your teeth and gums need exercise, They 
need it to make them firm, sound and 
healthy. Ask any dentist. And ask any 
coach or physical trainer what it means 
to have good teeth when it comes to 
making the team! 

We could talk about it all night, but 


the best way to find out about Grape- 


Nuts is to eat it yourself. Tell your 
mother you want it for breakfast to- 
morrow morning! 

« 


America’s foremost physical trainer 
wrote this book 
Mail the coupon below and we will 
send you two individual packages of 
Grape-Nuts free—enough for two break- 
fasts. We will also send you “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts,” containing menus 
for a series of delightful health break- 
fasts—and written by a former physical 
director of Cornell Medical College who 
is known as America’s foremost condi- 
tioner of men and women. Follow these 
menus and form the habit of healthful 
breakfasts. Clip the coupon—now! 


A. B. 7-25 G. N. 


FREE—MaAIL THIS COUPON NO W! 


Postum Crreat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 
Please send me, free, two trial 
gether with “A Book of Better Breal 
director of Cornell Medical College, 


ickages of Grape-Nuts, to- 
ists," by a former physical 


In Canada, address Canapian Postum Cznzat Company, Ltd. 
5 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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The Slotted Sprocket 


a MORROW is the only coaster brake 
in which this splendid feature is incorpor- 
ated. The Slotted Sprocket will save you time, 
labor and expense, because it its the re- 
placement of spokes in the rear wheel without 
removing the wheel or even the chain. The 

braking surface and the four bronze brake 
shoes of the MORROW enable. you to stop 
quickly and gently. And its thirty-one ball-bear- 
ings make it easily and coast smoothly. 
All dealers sell MORROW-equipped bicycles, 
or will equip your present bicycle with a 
MORROW. 


Ride a Bicycle 
ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY 
ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Use Cuticura Soap 
And Ointment 
To Heal Sore Hands 


SebebeseseSeSeseSeseSeSeseSeseseseSeSeseSeSrSeGeSe Seo 


FILMS---BOYS---FILMS 


Largest and Finest Stock in Country 
‘X---HART---CHAPLIN 
and all the BEST Movie Stars 
Complete Stories of 1000 feet. ONLY $5.00 
SPECIAL 200 foot lengths §1.50 postpaid. 


FREE. | We Sell Mazda Globes, too.” 

MONARCH FILMS memphis, Tenn. 
PLAY AT HOME 
Build a table simply, for 


BILLIARD. the cost of materials. Any- 


one can doit. Send $1 for HOME LT Drawings 


staid. 
ig List 


and Specifications. Further details on request. Write 
Box 18%, 


E. 8. ROSE, Towa City, lowa 
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Easy to Draw Cartoons 
When Shown In the RIGHT WAY 
Some of the cleverest cartoonists and comic artists 
learned how to draw when they were young by followin 
Cartoonist Evans’ Simple and Easy to Learn Method. 
Send one of your drawings, either an original or 
copy, and let Mr. Evans see if you have ability and 
receive the Portfolio of Cartoons and full details about 

the course. It is not expensive. 


THE W. L. EVANS SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 


812 Leader Building Cleveland, Ohio 


(Continued from page 33) 
bells—that was five o’clock in the after- 
noon. Eight hours would bring it to one 
o’clock in the morning. Wait until that 
clock had struck two bells once again, and 
then once again. 

From overhead came faintly familiar 
sounds, reminiscent of departure. Ruts 


| was burrowing, sniffing in the darkness. 
‘| These potatoes were certainly knobby 


things to sit on! 

Then voices, faint yet clear. One from 
some distance: “Ahoy there— the Shan- 
non! We lack one man! Put back a 
minute, will ye?” 

Centrebar’s throaty roar: “Put back an’ 
a pig’s hind foot! Lack one man—course 
ye do! He’s in my crew now, says he 
druther. I got the skifi—I’m satisfied. I 
got to be movin’ to the west’ard. Go 
home, ye lubbers, an’ thank yer lucky 
stars you ain’t drownded. An’ you, Burr, 
old granddaddy mossback! You be scrap- 
in’ that there money together, see?” 

High-pitched, jesting cheers. . . . 
Stumping on the ladder! That must be 
the watch below. In his dark casket Matt 
began to feel the slow lift and dip of the 
schooner’s bows as she met open seaway 
again, 

Ruts growled, very low in his chest. The 
boy’s hand fondled him, while fear tight- 
ened at his throat. Eight hours! Well 

. it would have to pass. 

And almost immediately, in spite of 
those cramped quarters, from sheer weari- 
ness the boy slept. His last thought was: 
“Two bells, struck once more and then 
again. That’ll make it.” And he slept! 

How silly and useless are dreams when 
a man is tired and needs sleep! You see 
. . . Centrebar had ordered fried potatoes 
for supper. The crew had cheered; it was 
their favorite dish. A sinister hand had 
opened the lid of the potato locker, was 
reaching down inside. . . 


ATT woke shuddering in a cold 

sweat. And the echo of a clock’s 
double chime was in his ears. Knowledge 
of his predicament fell “~hard upon him. 
How many times had it struck? Surely 
twice . . . What a fool he had been! 
How could he possibly tell, now? 

Again Ruts growled, Matt quieted him, 
spoke to him in a husky whisper. Then he 
listened, straining his ears. He heard the 
even creaking of the ship’s timbers as she 
footed it into the sea; the regular, sooth- 
ing wash of the swells off her bows; the 
squeak of cordage in a block aloft. No 
sound more. 

Slowly, with infinite caution, one hand 
deep in the fur of Ruts’ neck, Matt lifted 
the lid and peered around him. 

Through the rungs of the companion 
he saw a lantern swaying gently from 
the forecastle timbers, casting a flicker- 
ing radiance round about the place. On 
either side the bunks bulged with the 
shadowy forms of sleeping men. And 
screwed to the forward bulkhead, the 
clock’s face glimmered palely in the half- 
light. His heart in panic, Matt craned his 
neck to get a better view. 

Ten minutes past one. . . 

Chalk it up to luck—that’s all. To luck, 
or perhaps to some kindly Power that 
watches over sleeping, homeless, desper- 
ately driven souls. The Shannon had, 
with that fair wind astern, made mile 
upon mile toward Portland in that seem- 
ingly brief moment—actually just eight 
hours long—during which the boy’s jaded 
body had lapsed into unconsciousness, It 
was the time Andy had said. The schooner 
might be just off Scarbay now! There 
was no time to lose. fi 

One arm caught Ruts close to his chest, 
where the dog’s tongue felt warm on his 
fingers. Then Matt eased the lid of that 
locker shut as gently as if it rested on an 
eggshell, and like a drifting shadow went 
up into crystal clear starlight. 

Over here now, in the gloom of the 
weather rail . . . Great luck there was no 
moon! Somewhere off there to starboard 
lay—what? Well, land anyway. And per- 
haps— 

Hold up. Voices, aft there, where a 
strong beam of light poured out of the 
cabin, throwing a section of the big boom 
and foot of the mainsail, the binnacle 
and wheel-box, into sharp brilliance. 
Voices? 

Matt Farnham crept aft very slowly, 
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crouched in the shadow of that stout bul- 
wark. 

“Sure!” That was Centrebar. The boy 
had reached the break of the cabin trunk; 
he could see the square hulk of that man 
lolling in the open companionway. “Sure 
I do! The Shannon’ll show them dirty 
herrin’-chokers jest where they git off.” 

From the region of the wheel-box came 
now another voice: “D’you figger this 
one’s faster on the wind than Macnider’s?” 
Only one man could have drawled those 
words. That dim figure now barely visi- 
ble at the wheel was the turncoat who had 
sailed under Wesley Burr in the Peep o’ 
Dawn, the man with the tangle of black 
hair and the impudent lips, the man who 
had been half the crew of Number Seven 
dory—Mel Smithwick. 

“No. She ain’t faster on the wind. Mac- 
nider’s Primrose is the fastest fisherman 
afloat. This hooker’s a pretty sailor, es- 
pecially in light airs. But that other could 
give her five minutes on any course in a 
breeze of wind an’ show her tail in fifteen 
mile.” 

“Well,” droned the voice of Smithwick, 
puzzled—“then how—” 

“How?” The skipper caught him up, and 
paused. Then he chuckled. “T’ll tell you 
how. By right I’d oughtn’t to mention it 
—not yet. But all hands will hev to know 
purty soon, . . . It’s like this. This hook- 
er, she—ain’t—a-goin’—to race.” 

Another pause. Then Smithwick’s voice 
whispering in a tense, shocked way: “But 
you just said the Shannon would—” 

“Sure I did! That’s jest the beauty of 
it! It’s fixed right, I tell you, Cale—” 

“You don’t mean that—that—” Mel’s 
voice was all a-tremble, and he gulped 
over the words. “Up for’rd they’re talkin’ 
. . . Now sure you don’t mean that— 
about Red Eagle Island. . .” 

“T do.” There was grim purpose in those 
two words, and satisfaction. “I see they’s 
no need tellin’ you—ye know all’s good 
fur ye. Now you jest sit tight an’ say 
nothin’, an’ before you know it you'll hev 
F share of that ten thousand right in your 

st.” 

Silence. Crouched under the rail, Matt 
heard Smithwick’s palm slap his thigh ex- 


ultantly. “Cripes, Nate—I told ’em you 
knowed a thing ’r two! An’ that old par- 
son Burr—” 


Nate Centrebar yawned loudly. Burr 
did not interest him. He sniffed at the 
wind. “Change o’ weather, thinks I, be- 
fore mornin’, Mel. Fog, mebbe. You hold 
her right tight as she is. I’m bound fur 
my beauty nap.” : 


(HE companion doors slammed shut 

and the hatch was pulled close, shut- 
ting off that beam of light. In this new 
darkness Matt could see only the tiny ray 
from the binnacle shining faintly across 
the upper half of the big wheel, lighting 
Smithwick’s face. 

The boy shivered, though it was not 
cold. His heart had begun to hammer 
savagely at his throat. 

Red Eagle Island . . .? Cale—Caleb 
Sassoon . . .? The Shannon would show 
the Primrose where she got off? But the 
Shannon—wasn’t going to race . . .? 

In the name of all honesty and fair 
dealing, what could those crooked words 
mean? There was dirty business at the 
bottom of it somewhere. Nate’s manner 
showed that. But what was the scheme? 
What were Centrebar and Sassoon and all 
this evil-looking gang of men planning to 
do? Could all this stuff fit somehow with 
those questions that he had vowed would 
some day be answered? Was it possible 
that— . 

But with a snap Matt Farnham came 
to himself. Half an hour must have passed 
since he left the forecastle. And every 
minute counted. With every minute the 
schooner was putting yards of unknown 
water between him and safety. 

Safety? Something more was driving 
him to Scarbay now. There was evil and 
wrongdoing here, every inner sense told 
him that. Judge Heggin flashed into his 
mind—a man who must know all about 
man-made mischief. If the Nancy could 
reach Scarbay, if he could somehow get 
help from the judge on all this baffling 
tangle— 

Mel Smithwick stood-up lazily, threw 
the bight of a lanyard over his wheel to 
steady it, and slouched forward along the 
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lee rail—doubtless to have a word with 
his mate on watch or see how his head- 
sails were drawing. Now was the chance! 

In three seconds of mad silent scamper 
Matt was at the taffrail. He groped for 
the Nancy’s painter—found it fast around 
a cleet. He hauled gently until he could 
see the shape of the dory bobbing and 
scuffing in the wake just below. He 
snubbed the painter around one foot, 
leaned down as far as he dared, and 
dropped Ruts softly into the boat. 

Then the dog barked, shattering that 
priceless silence—once—twice—! 

“Hi!” Mel’s startled ery drifted faintly 
aft. Came the patter of running feet along 
the. deck. Would—this—blasted painter 
—never come free? Mel on the way. . . 
be here in a second . . . Two more turns, 
Caught somewhere. Jing! Wow/—wow- 
wow! “Quiet boy! Down, there! T’ll—” 

A hand fell on Matt’s shoulder. He 


uttered a low cry of desperate disappoint- 
ment. The painter had caught hard. He 
turned and rose to grapple with the man. 

The two shadows on the Shannon's 
stern merged into clutching, struggling 
unity. “You—you little varmint!” 
Smithwick gasped. “Caught ye, didn’t I! 
Hi, there! All hands! All—” The boy’s 
hand found his mouth. : 

And at that instant Mel’s heel, reaching,’ 
searching in the dark-for vantage, caught 
on the cleat over which the boy had been 
frenziedly at work. The black mass tot- 
tered on the schooner’s taffrail. In mid- 
air it twisted, a tangle of legs and arms. 
It fell. i 

For Matt, the world suddenly flared 
with a million spitting torches. Then all 
sense was blotted into soft black void. 


(To be continued in the August 
number of THs American Boy.) 


Four Thousand Miles of What Next’ 


(Continued from page 15) 


ized in an incessant, concentrated attack 
upon Pete, who had selected our chariot. 
The salesman had told us to expect trou- 
ble and: Pete was reminded of this several 
times every hour. When five dissatisfied 
and garrulous young men start picking on 
a sixth young man who is doing the best 
he knows how, he’s in a sad predicament. 
The argument developed and had assumed 
all the aspects of a real battle when Tom’s 
sense of humor began to function, We 
calmed down and made the best of things. 
The bearings arrived and were put in 
place. The accident had not exactly im- 
proved the teeth on the ring and pinion 
gears and from then on we sounded like a 
crowded trolley car going uphill. 


REINS into Reno on the 24th of June 
with what seemed a year’s output of 
the combined rubber companies’ blowout 
patches on our tires, we found that the 
eighty dollars we had started with had 
dwindled to less than five dollars, Having 
settled ourselves in the local camp ground 
our next objective was employment. We 
didn’t have to look far. On every tree 
surrounding the camp was a sign calling 
for men to work in the hayfields in Fallon, 
Nevada, which was about sixty miles from 
Reno. This required no discussion and 
after a restful Sunday we started early 
Monday morning for Fallon. 

After much repetition of former troubles 
we rolled into Fallon and pulled up at the 
curb. The motor had scarcely died be- 
fore the sheriff walked up and asked us if 
we wanted a job. As food and drink looks 
to a starving man, so this proposition 
looked to us. The feeling was mutual, for 
the alfalfa crop was ready and ranchers 
were desperate. They rattled around the 
country picking up every man who could 
be coaxed to work, offering three dollars a 
day and board. The sheriff thought he 
would kill two birds with one stone by 
sending aid to some frantic ranch owner, 
and, at the same time, getting us out of 
town. I found out that he was sick and 
tired of advising tramps and bums to 
move on. In his eyes we probably came 
under one of these classifications. 

At any rate we drove out to a ranch 
several miles from town and spent the 
night in a pile of hay. At seven in the 
morning we were each given a fork and 
sent out with the wagons to get a taste 
of hay pitching. We worked that morn- 
ing as best we knew how and when noon 
came we were glad enough to rest. Pitch- 
ing hay is strenuous work. After lunch, 
while we were all sitting around in the 
car, the foreman walked out, gave us each 
a dollar-fifty and said we had worked long 
enough for him. He told us we knew 
nothing about pitching hay and were a 
losing proposition. He kept Pete, however, 
to drive a truck and the rest of us slept 
off the afternoon, going back to the camp 
ground in the evening. 

That night at this ranch the barn and 
a couple of sheds burned to the ground 
along with four horses, and the next time 
we called on Pete, the foreman ordered us 
off the ranch. We didn’t argue, but I 
think he suspected us of setting the fire, 


The next morning we were given an- 
other job. The man said he didn’t care 
if we had been fired on account of igno- 
rance—perhaps the other fellow had been 
too particular—so he said he would take 
a chance. However, it took him just six 
hours to discover that we weren’t any bet- 
ter than we had admitted, if as good. We 
returned to town. 

After another conference we decided 
that this thing was all right as far as it 
went; we slept at a different ranch every 
night, got plenty to eat, and earned 
enough money for to-morrow, but it 
wouldn’t get us home any sooner and we 
were just a little tired of touring around 
the country and having a new boss every 
few hours. Besides, the sheriff was get- 
ting tired of seeing us in town, just hang- 
ing around. So, much as we disliked it, 
we all separated and applied at different 
rauches, the idea being that one green 
hand per ranch was better than six. Fred 
didn’t get a job for two days and lived in 
town on nothing at all but a can of baked 
beans. 

They told me they didn’t need any help 
at the last ranch at which I applied and 
when they found out I was a city feller 
they were quite positive they didn’t need 
help. But Mr. Dalton, the owner, was a 
good fellow and with the help of his 
mother, who took pity on me, I soon con- 
vinced him that I could be of some use. I 
was again given a fork but at this I still 
proved inefficient and was put in charge of 
the derrick team which lifts the wagon 
loads of hay up on to the big stack by a 
cable and pulley arrangement. 

I soon got the idea of this job, the only 
hard part for me being that I had com- 
plete charge of two horses. They had to 
be harnessed up in the morning and un- 
harnessed at night and I spent many in- 
teresting hours untangling the mess I al- 
ways made. I was always the last one 
out and in. The horses soon caught on to 
the fact that I didn’t know how to handle 
them. Consequently, after pulling each 
load- of hay to the top of the stack, I 
could never hold them steady until the 
derrick was swung around. One of the 
old-timers, observing my efforts with dis- 
gust, sauntered over and took the reins. 

“Tl show you how to do it, kid,” he 
said. 

He climbed into the seat, whipped up 
the horses, at the same time pulling on 
the reins and shouting “whoa.” The horses, 
evidently undecided as to the best thing 
to do, took the easiest course and ran 
away. The old-timer dropped the lines, 
leaped off the wagon, and told them to 
proceed hence. More damage was done 
during the following three minutes by 
those two horses than a war tank would 
have accomplished in an hour: broken 
fences, torn harness, smashed wagons, and 
a general stampede among the other 
horses. Nothing stopped the original run- 
aways but barbed wire and it took plenty 
of that. 

After the smoke cleared away the 
boss gave me a mule and a horse to- 
gether with the idea that the mule would 
hold down the horse. The idea was fine 
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In one of the most daring aerial exploits ever attempted 
— Sgt. Bose recently dropped 1800 feet through space 
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before opening his parachute. 


From. a record-breaking 
Parachute Jumper 


—an unusual 
tribute to Keds! 


Sore footwork! Tremendously 
important in every athletic sport— 
but even more so when walking on 
the wings of an airplane three or 
four miles up in the air! 

That’s why the following letter 
from Sgt. Randle Bose—who two 
years ago broke the world’s alti- 
tude record for a parachute jump 
—is a remarkable tribute to Keds. 


“Y FIND that Keds are better for aerial 
wing walking and parachute jumping 
than any other shoes I have worn, due to 
the fact that they will not slide from under- 
neath you while climbing about on the 
wings of an airplane. Not only are Keds 
remarkable for their strong ground-grip, 
but they are at the same time unusually 
light and a great support to your ankles. In 
short, Keds‘are absolutely the best shoes I 
have ever worn when making parachute 
jumps,” 
‘ 
An oxford Keds model— 


designed for general wear 
as well as for sports. 


Aw unusual tribute! And when 
you combine this remarkable 
ground-grip with such amazing 
wearing quality as Keds have—it 
is easy to see why Keds are the 
standard sport shoes today. 


But be sure you get real Keds! 
This is an important point because 
not all-canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—and the name Keds is put 
on every shoe. 


A sturdy athletic-trim 
Keds nuilt for 
the hardest sports and 
vacation wear. 


They come in many styles and at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.50. 


Ask for Keds—and accept only 
Keds! 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports 
contains information on games, 
sports, camping and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. 
Sent free if you ad- 
dress Dept. 450, 1790 
Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Q| They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 
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Youll fall for it 


id it and fall for it—just like every other fellow first time 

he comes across Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. You can’t help 

. yourself, Isn’t it made of peanuts roasted until they’re the 
kind of brown that makes the mouth water? And isn’t it thick 
and luscious in the jar? And doesn’t it spread grandly on 
your bread—so that your teeth sink in with every bite? 


When you take it along on a day outdoors, for your own sake 
figure on the amount you'll need before you start. Adda sub- 
stantial good measure to your best previous indoor record. For 
it’s terrible to find yourself with some plain bread left and 
no Beech-Nut Peanut Butter at all, 


Your mother knows about Beech-Nut foods—that they’re good 
and pure, with wonderful flavor. Ask her what goes well with 
Beech-Nut Peanut Butter. She’ll probably tell you ‘“‘every- 
thing”—and then get youajar. Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter 


Other Beech-Nut good things that are popular with boys and girls: 
Beech-Nut Jams Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti Beech-Nut Gum 
Beech-Nut Jellies Beech-Nut Pork and Beans Beech-Nut Mints 
Beech-Nut Bacon Beech-Nut Catsup Beech-Nut Fruit Drops 


eap easy 


That’s what ‘“‘Big Chief’? Louis 
E. Gamble of Finzel’s Arcadia 
Orchestra, Detroit, says about 
his Buescher Saxophone. 


That’s what they all say - and 
that’s what you will say, when 
you get your Buescher. 


No matter how little you may know 
about music - no matter if you have 
never tried to play an instrument - or 
even if you have tried and failed, if you 
like music, canremember and whistlea 
tune, you can master an easy-to-learn 


BucsqUEe 
SAXOPHONE 


“Easy to "? means that we'll sell you a 
Saxonhone Ori easy terms - a little at the 
time you get ses instrument and a little 
each month. ‘hat is our plan to help you. 
Wouldn't you like to try a Buescher Saxophone 
in your own home - in your own - for six 
days-free? Wouldn't you like to see what you 
can do in that time? Let usexplain to you how 
you can do this - without obligation - without 
paying in advance. Just send the coupon below. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co, 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
777 Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 
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| ai BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Mat 


GSyl to (2 tay 


This 64 page Book tells 
about Whe cantata models 
with pictures of profes 
sionalsusingthem. Send 

his wonderful 


771 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana. 

Gentlemen: I am interested in instrument | 
checked below: 

Comet] Trombonel] ‘Trumpet{] | 


T saxophonec] 
Mention any other. . 


(Continued from page 35) 
but the mule overdid the thing and the 
horse was not only discouraged from run- 
ning away but he refused to drag the mule 
around and I had to get a new team and 
learn to control it. 

The temperature around the haystack 
was 130 degrees F. and no amount of 
water would satisfy me, for it contained 
sulphur and was sickening. Hot tea was 
the only thing that would quench my 
thirst. We worked up good appetites and 
then Mrs. Dalton would spoil them with 
the best food I ever tasted, before or 
since. 

Each Joad of hay my team hoisted 
weighed about half a ton, including the 
slats. Mr. Dalton stood on top of the 
stack and shifted the load over when I had 
pulled it up. Then a man on the ground 
pulled the trigger, letting the alfalfa drop, 
after which I unhooked the cable from the 
wagon. One time, after a load had been 
hoisted and was swinging over the stack, 
Mr. Dalton called out to me, “Back— 
slow!” I thought he said “Let go!” and I 
did. Zin-n-nnggg! The cables clattered 
through the pulleys and a half ton of hay 
and a choice assortment of slats, cable and 
pulleys buried the boss completely. I sat 
petrified. In a few seconds Mr. Dalton 
had battled his way to the air, unhurt. 
The assortment of things which had 
buried him was not half as choice as the 
language he employed in asking me what 
the idea was. Luckily, he had a sense of 
humor, and in an hour the “catastrophe” 
was a laughing matter. 

At the end of a week the haying was 
done. I received twenty-five dollars for 
my work and rather reluctantly said good- 
by. Our gang conferred and it developed 
that Earl had to wire for return train fare 
because his vacation was over. At least, 
that’s what he told us. Tom and Blair 
were all for going with him, which would 
have left Pete, Fred and myself to run the 
White Elephant all the way home. The 
thought appalled us and after a long dis- 
cussion Tom and Blair were persuaded to 
finish with us. We stuck together through 
thick and thin after that for three long 
months, and subsequent events proved 
that three of us probably would never 
have made it. 

We bought a second-hand tire and some 
clothes, and left Fallon July 10 with very 
little cash. Two blowouts visited us be- 
fore we camped that night. The next day 
we struck some steep hills, up one of 
which we had to go in reverse gear. At 
the foot of this particular hill we met a 
stalled flivver manned by two old pros- 
pectors who didn’t have the _ slightest 
knowledge of the workings of their chariot. 
They were on their way from Los Angeles 
to Salt Lake City. The fact that they 
did not even have drinking water with 
them seemed not to worry them in the 
slightest. Pete monkeyed with their en- 
gine and got that going, after which we 
pushed them over the hill. After thanking 
us, one of the men asked what time that 
morning we had left Frisco. This was too 
much for us and we went away from there. 

The next day we inquired for work at 
the different towns we went through, but 
didn’t find any. That night we had about 
five dollars in cash and a food supply. suf- 
ficient to take care of the next day. When 
we hit Eureka, Nevada, a man said there 
was more hay fifty miles south, at a place 
called Duckwater. We camped in Eureka 
over night, the evening being spent in 
waiting for a test car to dash through the 
town on its run from coast to coast. The 
local pacer car dashed to and fro through 
the town, creating’ bedlam until nearly 
midnight. The speed king never arrived 
and the next morning we heard that he 
had turned over on the desert. One endur- 
ance trial that was never advertised. 

The road to Duckwater was bleak and 
barren and hot, every mile taking us farth- 
er away from anything that resembled 
civilization, We had to stop every fifteen 
minutes to let the engine cool and to pour 
more of our water reserve into the al- 
most dry radiator, which sputtered and 
growled and shot most of the water out 
again like a geyser. None of us knew why 
the cylinders never cracked. It took us 
nearly the whole day to reach Duckwater, 
which consists of a store and a couple of 
ranches. The great mystery is why it’s 
called Duckwater. There is only a small 
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pond in the vicinity and I believe that if 
a duck ever saw the place he would give 
one quack and croak. 

Tom, Pete and Blair located at a small 
ranch in the immediate vicinity of the 
store, but Fred and I had to go five miles 
further before we struck an outfit that 
needed help. The owner of one ranch at 
which we applied said a neighboring ranch 
needed help and kindly took us down to 
see the manager. After a lot of gesticu- 
lating and evident arguing we were hired. 
When our benefactor left, all means of 
communication between the owner and 
ourselves were lost until I found out he 
spoke French. I knew a little French and 
we got along pretty well. 


HE method of stacking hay was en- 

tirely different here so we had to 
learn all over again. The alfalfa was gath- 
ered by means of a buck rake, an imple- 
ment pushed, not pulled, by two horses. 
The buck rake was made of wood, with 
three foot prongs, set close to the ground, 
slipped under the hay and carried it to the 
loader. This was a rake almost identical 
with the buck rake, bolted on the end of 
beams which rose vertically and threw 
the hay onto the main stack. The two 
rakes were interlocked (as you would in- 
terlock your fingers) and the hay was 
transferred from the buck rake to the 
loader with a fork, It was much éasier as 
there was no pitching to do. 

Fred worked the loader and I ran the 
buck rake. After I had broken off several 
prongs from the rake I became expert. 
Hot as Fallon had been, it did not com- 
pare with the blast furnace temperature 
we found in Duckwater. One day, ac- 
customed to the heat as the old hands 
were, work had to be suspended. 

The haying was finished in four days 
and again-our gang assembled and stopped 
in front of the store for provisions and 
gasoline. We put ten gallons of gas into 
the tank at sixty cents a gallon—two days’ 
pay. The car ran nine miles on a gallon. 
No wonder our money disappeared so 
rapidly. 

Traveling a hundred and fifteen miles 
the next day we passed through a town 
called McGill in which they were tearing 
down an old factory. Having ascertained 
that the wrecking crew could utilize sev- 
eral more fellows, we started for the em- 
ployment office. Salt Lake City, the first 
leg of our journey, was only a few miles 
away, but we had left only about twelve 
dollars. As we pulled up in front of the 
office Tom suddenly said, “Who wants to 
work here?” Just a second’s pause and 
then in a chorus we yelled “None of us!” 
so Pete turned the car around, we bought 
some provisions, and made a hasty exit. 
As we look back on this incident we real- 
ize what chances we were taking, because 
if we had not found work in Salt Lake 
City, we would have been in a pretty 
mess. 

The next day we broke a front spring 
and had to throw away a tire that had 
run many more miles than the manufac- 
turer would have predicted, even in his 
wildest moments. Pete put a block under 
the spring and we had to proceed slowly, 
not only on account of the spring but be- 
cause one of the four remaining tires was 
on the ragged edge of destruction. 

We limped this way into Gold Hill, the 
last sign of civilization until the desert 
is crossed. While we were buying gas and 
provisions we solicited information con- 
cerning the desert road from a man who 
borrowed our pump. He looked us over 
and guffawed loudly. 

“Tt’s twenty-eight miles. of the wildest 
desert you ever saw,” he told us. 

“But isn’t there a road?” 

“Tf you want to call it that. It’s all 
rocks and ruts and deep sand. Bet you a 
plugged nickel you never get that heap 
of scrap iron acrost it.” 

Cheering prospect! But we were un- 
daunted. What was a rock or two, or a 
chuckhole, in our young lives? A few min- 
utes later we pushed boldly on—into the 
Great American Desert. 


The farther these knights of the gas 
wagon penetrate the wastes the fun- 
nier their adventures! Prepare for a 
long distance laugh when you read the 
second half of their story. It comes 
next month, 
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Campus Day 
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forgotten. Mr. Elwood of the buildings. 
and grounds department told me about it. 
It’s the frosh pond. It hasn’t been cleaned 
for three years, and it’s choked with 
weeds.” 

Professor Deany thought a minute, then 
nodded. 

“Pxcellent idea,” he . “Can your 
two squads,” he included mine in his ges- 
ture, “handle it?” 

“We can.” 

“That’s a crazy idea! The frosh pond is 
perfectly clear! Somebody’s looking for a 
soft job!” 

We turned in surprise. It was Gorton. 
His face was pale, and you could hear him 
breathe. ? 

“Gorton, you forget yourself,” repri- 
manded the tall commander. “Didn't 
Nayle say the department of buildings and 
grounds recommended it?” 

“Why not go down and look at the 
pond, sir?” suggested Rusty, quietly. 
Which we all did. One glance was suffi- 
cient. The entire circular pond, perhaps 
a hundred feet in diameter and two feet 
deep, was a mass of thick weeds. 

“The next thing to stagnant,” Professor 
Deany declared. “We'll never keep fish 
alive in a hole like that. Let’s get those 
weeds out right away.” 


E fell to with vim, myself mightily 

tickled over Gorton’s discomfiture. 
While some of us removed shoes and 
stockings the rest of us double-timed over 
to the buildings and grounds storehouse 
and got the implement we use to clean the 
pond—a toothed arrangement like a har- 
row. We attached a rope to it, and dragged 
it back and forth across the pond. Fellows 
followed it and pulled out all the weeds 
it missed. It sure was fun, and pretty 
soon we all were soaking wet from splash- 
ing each other. 

“Ouch!” 

A tall, gangly chap in the center of the 
pond, an agonized expression on his face, 
lifted a bony foot high out of water. 

“Any swordfish in this pond?” he wailed. 
“Something stuck me.” And he thrust a 
skinny arm down into the muck. A puz- 
zled look came over his face.as he groped 
around, and finally he brandished aloft 
a handful of—knives and forks and spoons. 

With a yell Rusty and I were by his 
side, and presently all of us were salvag- 
ing knives and forks and spoons by the 
score. 

“When Dutch Fiedler, down at the mu- 
seum, told me he’d seen Roger Gorton 
whiz past him on the campus evening be- 
fore last with a pair of wet rubber boots 
swinging behind, I put two and two to- 
gether,” Rusty told me happily. “I fig- 
ured right then that he’d been wading 
across the pond.” 


About that time the fellows in our party 
were wanting to know why Gorton had so 
heatedly opposed our cleaning the pond, 
and a little later they’d guessed the whole 
truth. 

Who says that only bad news travels 
fast? Within a half hour everybody on 
the campus knew that the spoons had 
been found, and Red Barrett was more 
than in good favor again. And my, watch 
told me it was only 11:15. Nearly an hour 
before Oval Club would meet. 


FTER a glorious lunch, during which 
knives and forks and spoons were con- 
spicuous by their presence, all three thou- 
sand of us flopped full length on the lawn 
in a huge semi-circle and waited eagerly 
for the big event of the day, the announce- 
mene of Oval Club’s choice to member- 
ship. 

Presently, amid a silence almost op- 
pressive, Professor Deany took his place 
on the stairs of Lewis Hall, the secretary 
of Oval Club beside him. 

When each man’s name was called the 
crowd would break into a roar and as he 
marched, red-faced but proud, up the 
stairway to where Professor Deany was 
waiting to pin the tiny purple and gold 
ribbons on his shirt our band played “Men 
of Sheriton.” It was gloriously impressive. 

I’m glad to say that Gorton wasn’t 
pledged, and that the loudest, happiest 
yell of all arose when Professor Deany 
called: “Red Barrett.” 

That night Rusty and I, strolling across 
the campus, fell in with “Cactus” Nettle- 
ton, football hero and one of Oval Club’s 
most popular members. And of course the 
conversation shifted to Red. 

“Barrett’s earned Oval Club a dozen 
times over,” Nettleton said, warmly. “He’s 
done more in two years than most fel- 
lows tackle in four.” 

“But just the same,” I put in, slily, 
“where would Red have been if Rusty 
here hadn’t found those spoons ahead of 
your noon meeting to-day?” And I winked 
covertly at Rusty. 

Nettleton looked at me sharply. 

“While Oval Club ordinarily keeps its 
doings to itself, youngster,” he said, slow- 
ly, “there’s no reason why I shouldn’t let 
you in on something. I’m doing it for 
your own good, because I don’t want you 
to think that election to Oval Club hangs 
on anything trivial—on anything less 
worthy than whole-hearted service to 
Sheriton. The truth is that if you and 
Nayle, here, thought you had to find an 
armful of spoons in order to elect Red 
Barrett. to Oval Club, you’ve another 
guess coming. 

“Red Barrett was voted into Oval Club, 
LENE the night before Campus 
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Author of “Privateers of 76” Is Gone 


HOUSANDS of AMERICAN BOY 
readers who remember the stirring 
sea serials, “Privateers of "76," “Black- 
beard, Buccaneer,” and “Comrades of the 
Rolling Ocean,” are regretting the sud- 
den death of Ralph Delahaye Paine, au- 
thor of the stories. Mr. Paine, serving 
on the Federal grand jury in his home 
city, Concord, N. H., was taken ill on 
April 29 and died a few hours later. 
War correspondent, athlete and fic- 
tionist, Mr. Paine had been a well-known 
figure to the boys of America for many 
years, After his graduation from Yale 
in 1894, when he was 22 years old, he 
engaged with three friends in efforts to 
help obtain independence for Cuba, then 
under Spanish rule. He served as war 
correspondent during the war that fol- 
lowed and during the Boxer Rebellion 
in China; he was attached to the Ameri- 
can destroyer flotilla off the Irish coast 
during the World War, his duty being to 
give the American public news of the 
flotilla’s operations. Last year he made 
a round-Africa cruise with the U. S. S. 


Ralph D. Paine (center) in West Africa. 


Concord, and his writings as a result of 
the cruise were interrupted by his death. 

Mr. Paine was author of several short 
stories that appeared in THE AMERI- 
CAN BOY, as well as the three serials. 
Among them was “The Last Pilot 
Schooner,” one of the four Masked 
Stories in the 1923-1924 contest. 


The Crown Bicycle, made by Great Western Mfg. Co. of Laporte, Ind., is one of the 
many leading makes equipped with Fisk Bicycle Tires, 


As husky and long- 
wearing as their big 
brothers 


F ISK Bicycle Tires are just as rugged and have 
the same fine reputation for long care-free 
wear as the big Fisk Automobile Tires. 


Because Fisk Bicycle Tires have the famous Fisk 
Button Tread and flexible carcass, they also are 
as skid-proof and easy riding as the Fisk Automo- 
bile Tires. 


In the big line of Fisks you'll be sure to find a tire 
at a price that will suit you. See the Fisk Dealer 
near you. 


Have you joined the Fisk Bicycle Club? 


If you want to get loads more fun out of your bike 
and develop those valuable qualities of leadership, 
join a Fisk Bicycle Club now. 


Write for free booklet, “How to Form a Fisk 
Bicycle Club” to Fisk Club Chief, Chicopee Falls, — 
Mass. 
The Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 


BICYCLE 


a” 


These Leading Bicycles are Equipped With Fisk Tires. 


Rambler 
Crescent 


America 
Tribune 


Indian 
Crown 


Pope 
Iver Johnson 


Columbia 
Cleveland 
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Send 
for the 


Electric 
Coaster 


‘Wagon 
with bed 
detached 


Entirely Riveted~ 
NoNails,Nuts, Bolts, 
Or Screws Used. 


There’s one thing you'll notice about the 
Electric Coaster. There’s not a nail, or’a screw, 
or a nut, or a bolt on the whole coaster, It is 
entirely riveted, Nothing that your clothing can 
tear on, and nothing that can become loose and 
cause the coaster to break. 


Specifications 
Like an Automobile 


It is made as much like an automobile as pos- 
sible. The tires are over-sized rubber, the chan- 
nell steel frame is extra heavy, the axles are of 
forged steel, the wheels are double disc and ex- 
tra large, machined roller bearings (not ball 
bearings) are built into the wheels, and there are 
no hubs on the wheels to fall off. It is bril- 
liantly enameled in three colors and enamel is 
baked on. 


_ There are. no cast metal parts used—everything 
is the best—for the Electric Coaster will stand a 
ton weight. 


This high pressure, solid brass grease gun is 
part of the equipment that goes with every Elec- 
tric Coaster. It forces grease into the axles and 
roller bearings. and makes the wheels run as 
smoothly as an automobile. 


10Day FreeTrial Plan 


We are introducing the Electric Coaster on a 
“Factory to You” plan and by eliminating all 
unnecessary selling expense are able to offer it 
ata oonst fi Factory price. It is worth twice 
the cost. “There is no other coaster built so 
rugged and sturdy. We have such confidence in 
it that we guarantee it for one year, and if any 
parts break within that time we will replace such 
parts free, All Electric Coasters are delivered 
on a ten day free trial plan. If you are not 
entirely satisfied with it—we don’t care what the 
reason might be—you can return it and your 
money will be refunded. 


Send for Handsome Free Folder 


Write for our free folder of specifications. It 
is handsomely printed in colors. With it, we will 
send you full details telling how it is possible 
for you to get an Electric Coaster without ex- 

ense, by being our boy agent in your territory. 
Write to us today. 


; The 
Electric Furnace Company 
Salem, Ohio 


568 Wilson Ave., 


Dortset’s Twister 


(Continued from page 4) 


a bit gruffly. “I’ve 
got to hurry.” 
“But I was hop- 


it was 
again, the dinner in- 
vitation. Clay shook 
his head. 

“Not to-night; thanks. I’ve got a couple 
of errands to do.” 

“We'll drag you around in the car. That 
will save time.” 

“You've already saved me a lot of timé. 
We'd be out there yet if you hadn’t 
grabbed that liner. Well, I’ve got to 
hurry.” 

But for one who stoutly maintained his 
haste, Clay walked with laggard steps 
once he came to the street. The errands 
were unimportant. He could forget them 
now that they had helped to accomplish 
his exit from a conversation that had 
brought back the pang of a disappoint- 
ment he had forgotten during the heat of 
the game. Up to yesterday he had hoped 
to go to a camp for at least four weeks. 
Last night the bubble had burst. “I am 
afraid,” his father had said, “we cannot 
afford it just now.” They never seemed 
able to afford things “just now,” Clay 
thought bitterly. 

His discontent had been growing for a 
long time—ever since the day he had 
overheard a man say, “Good chap, Ran- 
dall, but he can’t seem to make a go of 
things. Always hard up; always broke.” 
The comment had roused him. Since 
hearing it, he had become fully aware that 
money brought many pleasures and the 
lack of it many hardships. Once he had 
accepted this condition sub-consciously ; 
now it was personal. He was weary of the 
nagging need of petty economy, sick of al- 
ways having to get one last anxious year 
out of his clothes. And he had begun to 
brood, contrasting his lot with the es- 
tate of many of his friends. 

Reaching home, he entered the house by 
way of the kitchen door. 

His mother, busy setting the table, 
called to him from the dining room. “That 
you, Clay? I thought it was too early for 
Pa. How did the game go?” 

“We won.” 

“That’s nice. Was it a good game?” 

“Pretty good.” 

There was no warmth, no satisfaction, 
in’ his voice. Mrs. Randall, a pleasant, 
motherly woman, came out to the kitchen. 
She could not fail to notice the cloud on 
his face. 

“You're disappointed about not going to 
camp, aren’t you? I’m sorry. Pa couldn’t 
afford it, Clay. His insurance comes due 
next month, and last year’s coal bill hasn’t 
all been paid yet. Perhaps, next year—” 

“It’s always next year,” the boy broke 
in. “Oh, it isn’t only the camping trip; 
it’s everything. Other fellows’ fathers 
seem to be able to-get good. salaries and 
to be able to—” 

“Clay!” his mother said sharply. 

But he plunged on recklessly. “You 
know it’s true. You know he could have 
been office manager that time Mr. Potter 
fell down on the job. What did he do? 
Instead of looking out for himself he 
stayed nights and helped Mr. Potter get 
things back in shape.” 

“You know why, don’t you, Clay?” 

The boy’s eyes wavered. “Oh, I know 
what Pa said—that he couldn’t cut a 
friend’s throat; that Mrs. Potter was sick 
and Mr. Potter was worried and couldn’t 
keep his mind on business.” 

“Aren’t you just a little bit proud of 
him for that?” Mrs, Randall asked gently. 
“Doesn’t it make up a bit for some of the 
things we miss? It does to me. You 
know, Clay, there are lots of ways of get- 
ting ahead if you’re not too particular.” 

Clay said nothing. Somehow, when that 
gentle note crept into his mother’s voice, 
it always silenced him. But though he held 
his tongue, the current of his thought was 
not changed. He went up to his room, 
and closed the door, and stood leaning 
against the panels. The lines of discon- 
tent around his mouth had grown a trifle 
harder. 

“This being particular may be all right 


now and then,” he 
told himself, “but it 
doesn’t pay. It 
doesn’t get you any 
place. When I see 
my chance come 
along I’m going 
to grab it. I’ve seen enough of the other 
thing around this house.” 


Chapter IT 


HE dinner hour had come and gone 
at Norval Nixon’s home. The maid 
had removed the plates and now the 

family—Mr. and Mrs. Nixon and Dwight 
—sat at leisure over their coffee. Dwight 
had enlivened the meal with an account of 
the game that had been largely a lauda- 
tion of Clay Randall. Aunt Betty, who 
knew absolutely nothing about baseball, 
secretly wondered that he should grow so 
excited. Uncle Norval, for the most part, 
paid him the tribute of an attention that 
was genuine even though slightly amused. 
Many things amused Norval Nixon. 

“Dwight,” he said at last, “it strikes me 
you're not making much of your catch in 
the ninth.” 

“Oh, that!” Dwight was transparently 
frank, “I guess it was pretty good, but I 
never expected to get my glove on the 
ball. Anyhow, that was only one play. 
Clay had been doing his part every inning. 
You’ve never sat in the stand right behind 
the catcher, have you?” 

Uncle Norval considered. “No; I don’t 
think I have. I saw a foul tip strike a 
man there one day and almost drive a 
cigar down his throat. I’m rather careful 
of my cigars.” 

“Norval!” Aunt Betty’s voice was 
shocked. She was the possessor of many 
admirable qualities, but a sense of humor 
was not one of them. “I fancy you should 
be more concerned about a personal in- 
jury.” 

The man winked at the boy, and 
Dwight grinned unspoken appreciation of 
the jest. 

“Seriously, though, Uncle Norval, you 
ought to sit there some day. Clay’s fast 
ball is something worth watching.” 

Norval Nixon made no rash promises. 
“T suppose the story of the game will have 
Randall’s name in every line?” 

“Gosh!” The boy was on his feet “I 
almost forgot. We've got to get out the 
last issue of the Mirror before school 
closes. I had better write the story to- 
night.” 

In the quiet, dignified library, Dwight 
swung open a book-case door and took out 
a portable typewriter. Setting it upon the 
table he ran in a sheet, paused to gather 
his thoughts, and presently began to 
punch the keys with two fingers: 


The good right arm of Clay Ran- 
dall sank Cumberland’s colors last 
Saturday in the big game of the year. 
Hundreds of fans had predicted that 
Cumberland was sure to win, It was 
a bad guess, 

The score was 4 to 3, and the game _ 
itself was even closer than that. Time 
after time Cumberland threatened, 
but Randall’s pitching was always just 
a little stronger than the attack. Even 
in the ninth Cumberland had the ty- 
ing run on third; but with the Cum- 
berland rooters pleading for a hit Pus- 
ter, the Cumberland catcher, lined to 
Nixon for the third out. 


Norval Nixon came into the library, 
glanced for a moment at the boy, and 
sank into a deep chair at one side of the 
fireplace. There was nothing in his un- 
ruffled bearing to mark him as the bearer 
of grave tidings. Presently he reached 
for a cigar and smoked with quiet medita- 
tion. The typewriter continued to clat- 
ter by fits and by starts. By and by the 
metallic noise stopped, to be followed by 
the rustle and rattle of papers. Norval 
Nixon glanced up. 

“Finished, Dwight?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“‘The Triumph of Clay Randall!’ Is 
that the heading? Would it surprise you 
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to know that you'll be singing the praises 
of another pitcher next. year?” 

The boy laughed. “You're ragging me 
again.” 

“Not this time, Dwight. Come over and 
sit in this chair; you'll be more com- 
fortable. How would you like to go to 
Dorset?” 


WIGHT’S eyes opened wide. Dor- 

set was the most famous preparatory 
school in. the state; famous for its stand- 
ing in the world of education, famous for 
the records its athletic teams had made. 
Leaning forward a bit, he tried to read 
his uncle’s face; but one could never be 
sure of what lay behind Norval Nixon’s 

_ whimsical smile. 


“That would be great,” the boy 
breathed. 
“I’m glad you like the plan. Dorset’s 


my school, Dwight; it’s your father’s, too. 
Let’s see; how long has he been in South 
America for the Department of State? Al- 
most three years? Before he went, after he 
had brought you here to stay with Aunt 
Betty and me, I suggested that he let me 
send you to Dorset when you finished 
grammar school. He wouldn’t hear of it. 
Said that if you went to Dorset it would 
have to be out of his pocketbook, not out 
of mine. I wrote to him before you en- 
tered Medford High and suggested Dorset 
again, but he was the same old stubborn 
John, I suppose it has never dawned on 
you that your good dad is a queer piece of 
work at times?” 

The boy flushed. 

“There, there, Dwight! That’s just be- 
tween members of the family. I was 
against his going to South America, but 
he felt that it was a matter of duty. That 
conscience of his! Early in the spring I 
wrote to him and asked him to come 
home and enter my business, I thought 
he would see the advantages of it and 
jump at the chance. Did he?” Norval 
Nixon’s voice took on a note of mock 
tragedy. “He did not. He wrote me that 
it would be a year before his' mission 
would be fulfilled, and that he was in 
honor bound to stay and complete the 
task to which the Government had as- 
signed him. What do you think of that?” 

Dwight’s eyes were eloquent of his ad- 
miration for his father. 

“Tush!” said Norval Nixon, half in 
earnest, half in humor. “He’s an imprac- 
tical man, even if he is my brother. But 
we're drifting away from the point. The 
same letter that told me he could not 
come home for a year, also told me to 
enter you at Dorset next September—out. 
of his pocketbook.” The last four words 
came with an almost imperceptible tinge 
of impatience. 

They were lost on Dwight. A trem- 
bling thrill had taken possession of his 
body, and his mind’s eye was calling up 
the picture of the Dorset campus that 
hung on the library wall behind him. He 
thought he knew every foot of it, every 
inch of that wide stretch of grass from 
Old Main, with its weather-beaten tower 
at one end, to Smythe Hall, the newest 
dormitory, at the other. 

“T wonder,” he said huskily, “I wonder 
if I'll make the nine.” 

“T like that,” Norval Nixon said with 
conviction. He stretched back in, the 
chair, all the irony washed out of him, and 
in its place a friendly comradeship. “I 
want you to make it. I want you to be 
an outstanding success. I’d like to have 
you pointed out as one of the Dorset fel- 
lows who made a team his first year.” 

“Just because—” Dwight began. 

“Just because that would spell success. 
I don’t like failures, not in my business, 
or my old school, or in my brother or in 
my nephew. A lot of good men have 
been failures; but I’ve noticed that after 
you've failed the world doesn’t come bear- 
ing gifts just because you are a good man. 
I imagine I’m a bit like the old woman 
who was so keen on having the best of 
everything that she wanted her dog to 
have more fleas than any other dog in 
town.” 

Dwight chuckled. 

“I have heard one or two persons say”— 
the voice was dry—“that I am a worship- 
per of success. A man might worship at 
a far less worthy shrine. Success gives me 
a feeling of all’s-well. I want you to have 
that feeling. Your father, bless his stub- 


born hide, has been chasing some queer 
ghosts for years. I’m not quarreling with 
his choice, but I think it fortunate that 
not many of us are called upon to make 
the sacrifices that he has made. I want 
you to stand out. I want you to be a 
getter. So,” and Norval Nixon’s voice 
turned whimsical again, “you might as 
well start out by getting the first base 
assignment.” 

The boy smiled an uncertain smile, and 
checked his words of doubt. He had 
caught a. glimpse of an angle of his un- 
cle’s nature that he had never seen before 
—the man’s passion for having all his af- 
fairs feel the kindly hand of fortune. He 
looked down at his own hands. They held 
the sheets he had typewritten. Only then 
did he realize that this was the last story 
he would ever write for the Medford Mir- 
ror. And next it dawned on him that go- 
ing to Dorset would mean leaving Clay 
Randall behind. 

“If I were Clay,” he said wistfully, 
“there wouldn’t be much doubt of my 
making the nine.” 

Uncle Norval’s lips twitched. 

Dwight was quick to defend his idol. 
“The way Clay was pitching to-day he’d 
have beaten even Dorset. The umpire 
was a State University man. I heard him 
say that during the game.” 

“Really?” But for all the raillery of 
the question, Norval Nixon had lost in- 
terest in his cigar. 

“You don’t believe it,’ Dwight chal- 
lenged. 

“T was thinking of something else,” the 
man said, and fell silent. The interview 
was over, and the boy went upstairs. From 
a drawer of the little desk in his bedroom, 
he took a letter that had come several 
days before from South America. In view 
of some of the things that his uncle had 
said, he reread one paragraph several 
times with a sharp realization of what 
more than two years of exile must have 
meant to his father: 


This city is picturesque, gay with 
color under its tropical sun, but it is 
not home. I am afraid that we will 
have to pass another Christmas with 
many miles of land and many leagues 
of sea between us. However, it will 
be the last. The Christmas after this 
one, you and I will be together again. 


A little later, as Dwight went through 
the carpeted hall toward the bathroom, he 
heard his uncle at the telephone down- 
stairs. He did not know to whom Uncle 
Norval spoke; nevertheless, the few words 
that did come to his ears, told him that 
the call had been put through to Dorset. 


T was only natural that, having a tale 

to tell, Dwight should be eager to tell 
it. By noon of the following Monday half 
of the students of Medford High knew of 
what lay in store for him. He found it 
pleasant to bask in the light of their in- 
terest, though it was disappointing not to 
be able to relate his good luck to Clay. 
The pitcher remained out of school two 
days. That was not surprising. With the 
June examinations over, with no more 
marks to be earned, more than one boy 
took liberties in absenting himself. It was 
not until Wednesday that Clay came back 
to school. 

Dwight, who had been impatiently 
awaiting his return, met him outside the 
building. Clay had already heard of Sep- 
tember and Dorset. 

“You may not go alone,” he said. 

Dwight gave a little cry of joy. “Clay! 
Are you going, too? Are you?” 

The pitcher’s mouth closed with sharp 
suddenness. He was not given to dis- 
cussing his affairs, and had a habit of 
hotly resenting any questions that bore 
on what he considered to be his own busi- 
ness. 

“Forget it,” he said shortly; “I’m talk- 
ing through my hat,” and turned away 
with an abrupt movement and entered the 
high school. Dwight stared after him. 
The impression that Clay had left behind 
was hard to analyze. Certainly it was not 
that of a boy who had talked foolishly. If 
anything, it smacked of one who had 
awakened to the fact that he had either 
spoken too quickly or else had said too 
much. 

Even though Dwight was used to Clay’s 
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(Continued from page 39) 
moods, he found himself vaguely dis- 
turbed. But he finally concluded philo- 
sophically that there was no use in puz- 
zling over any tentative plan of Clay’s 
until Clay got ready to tell it. He hardly 
dared hope that Clay’s veiled talk of go- 
ing to Dorset was anything more than a 
dream, born of longing and a determina- 
tion to put himself through somehow. 
Well, whatever the situation, Dwight told 
himself, Clay’s affairs were none of his 
business until Clay chose to tell him 
about them. 

But it is easier to resolve to stop won- 
dering about a friend’s plans than it is to 
do it. And only two nights later, by mere 
chance, Dwight was set puzzling again. 

He came in from a moving picture show 
to find the library 
doors closed. A sub- 
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fall at Dorset he would remember to hunt 
up the fellow who looked so much like 
Clay. Just before he fell asleep a new 
idea came to him. Perhaps he and Clay 
could hunt up Clay’s double together—if 
Clay were really going to Dorset. Con- 
found his close-mouthed ways! Why 
couldn’t he loosen up a little about his 
dreams and plans? 


Chapter III 


LAY RANDALL was wrong—he was 
not the only member of the nine 
who did not go away during vaca- 

tion. Dwight remained in Medford all 
that summer. 

It was a canny streak of reason, not 
necessity, that kept Dwight in town. The 
boy had caught 
some of the fire of 


dued murmur of 
voices penetrated 
to the hall, and he 
caught the word 
“Dorset.” He smiled. 
Another one of Un- 
cle Norval’s old grad 
meetings. Well, 
some day he, too, 
would be eligible to 
sit in on such dis- 
cussions. 

The hunger of 
healthy boyhood 
was pinching at his 
stomach, and he de- 
cided on a cracker 
and a glass of milk. 
The maid had long 
ago finished her 
work; the kitchen 
was deserted. He 
found what he 
wanted in the ice 
chest, and ate his 
bite at the kitchen 
table. 

The discussion in 
the library was over 
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at Sea 
Chery and cunning, the 


submarine laid the trap that was 
to clear the English Channel of 
the three little American “mos- 
quito fleet” units—the three 
sub-chasers under Ensign Peter 
Ainslee that had blocked the 
channel and prevented the pre- 


datory sub from sending more 
supply ships to the bottom. 
Then Ainslee smelled a rat— 
and although the delicate elec- 
tric “ears” of the sub heard ex- 
plosions, they didn’t mean what 
the sub’s commander had meant 
they should. Crackling action— 
a battle at sea—stirring heroism 


rine Trail,” by Roy C. Smith, 
Jr, in the August AMERICAN 


his Uncle Norval’s 
worship of the 
things that spelled 
success. He knew 
that he had played 
first base only be- 
cause he had’ been 
the best of a rather 
weak set of candi- 
dates who aspired to 
the position. His 
fielding had never 
been better than 
fair; his batting not 
quite that. Dorset, 
he realized, had a 
higher athletic 
standard. If he 
hoped to be pointed 
out as the Medford 
fellow who made the 
nine his first year, he 
would have to offer 
a higher type of 
play than he now 
possessed, There was 
only one way in 
which he could bet- 
ter his game. He 


of War 


of the enemy 


“The Subma- 


as he returned to 
the hall, and his un- 
cle’s two visitors were just leaving. One 
he saw clearly—a youth perhaps two 
years older than himself whom he did not 
know. The other— A figure moved out to 
the porch and, for a fleeting instant, a 
beam of light from the hall lamp fell over 
it. 

Dwight’s glance suddenly became less 
casual, Every line of that figure momen- 
tarily revealed, spoke to him of Clay 
Randall. Yet it couldn’t be. Clay clos- 
eted with Uncle Norval, talking Dorset! 
And yet why not? Why shouldn’t a boy 
who wanted to go to Dorset come to talk 
with a man who had been there? 

Dwight waited in the library. He heard 
a jest, a laugh, a good-night or two, and 
then his uncle came back. 

“Hello, Dwight. Home already? 
Thought you said you were going to the 
second show. If you'd got in a little 
earlier, you could have met a Dorset man 
—T. C. Clarke’s nephew. I heard he was 
making his uncle a flying visit, and got 
him to come over to tell me about present 
living quarters at Dorset. You're as good 
as settled.” 

The boy’s head came up quickly. 

“Yes, we picked out a room for you. It’s 
a case of make an early selection or take 
the leavings. You'll be in Smythe Hall— 
Room 208.” 

The boy’s eyes leaped to the photo- 
graph of the Dorset campus. “It’s the 
finest building they have,” he said impul- 
sively, 

“That’s the reason I wanted you there,” 
said Uncle Norval. His hand fell on 
Dwight’s shoulder and rested there for an 
instant. Then he gave him an affection- 
ate little shove of dismissal. 

“Out of here!” he said. “I have some 
papers to wade through.” 

Dwight lingered. “Was the other fel- 
low a Dorset man, too?” he asked, with 
that resemblance to Clay still on his mind. 

His uncle shook his head absently. “No. 
Not yet. Going to enter this fall, I be- 
lieve.” 

So that was that. It couldn’t have been 
Clay, or his uncle would. have said so. Re- 
semblances were queer things. Dwight 
went up to his room, thinking that next 


would have to prac- 
tice daily, steadily 
and consistently, And so he gave up all 
thought of a summer outing and settled 
himself to the task of playing the initial 
bag for the Medford Giants. 

That name, Giants, was something of a 
formidable exaggeration. The team was 
just a boys’ nine that played Saturday ball 
on the high school field. Yet it was a 
faster, keener outfit than the team that 
had represented Medford high that spring. 
Clay Randall was the pitcher, but most of 
the members came from T. C. Clarke’s 
candy factory. One of the players—at 
least so Medford rumor had it—could 
have gone away that year to play in a 
small Southern league. Dwight, after the 
Giants had accepted him, felt that he had 
taken a big step upward and that he 
could not fail to profit from the experience 
he would gain. 

And yet there were times, during that 
summer, when he wished heartily that his 
ambitions had not made summer baseball 
a necessity. The Giants were a plain- 
spoken, blunt crew, not averse to telling a 
man wherein he fell short. The criticism 
they heaped upon the first baseman was 
voluminous, expressive, and _ explosive. 
Why couldn’t he reach for the bag in- 
stinctively with his foot and not waste 
seconds looking around for it? The bag 
didn’t run around and try to hide—it 
was always in the same place. Why 
couldn’t he come in on a bunt and flip 
the ball without pausing to get set? Why, 
when an erratic throw made him lean far 
back into the path of the speeding run- 
ner, did he seem to flinch? _ 

“Tt looks to me,” said Curley, the Giants’ 
captain, “as though you're afraid to take 
a chance on the runner busting into you 
and spinning you around.” 

“And when a pitcher starts to wave in- 
shoots at your chin,” the catcher said 
darkly, “you begin to lose interest in 
crowding the plate. What do you care if 
you do get beaned? That’s as good as a 
single, and it hurts only for a minute.” 

There were times when Dwight was 
ready to give up—and it was at those 
times that the thought of Dorset steeled 
him to stay with what he had started. As 
the days passed he began to improve, He 
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simply had to under the hammering of the 
frank, intense coaching that often blis- 
tered him. By and by the criticisms came 
less frequent; and then, one glorious Sat- 
urday, with the score 6-5 against the 
Giants, he cracked out a solid double in 
the eighth with runners on second and 
third. That day he tasted the bliss of 
heaven! 

“Well, Clay,” Captain Curley said after 
the game, “the kid certainly saved your 

Clay grinned. “He’s done that before.” 
The pitcher was thinking of the Cumber- 
land-Medford struggle. 

They walked back together, the pitch- 
er’s glove in his pocket, the first baseman 
swinging his mitt at his side. In the past 
six weeks their friendship, solid as it had 
been before, had come upon more endur- 
ing ground. For in Clay, of late, Dwight 
had found a consideration that was new 
and grateful. Though the Giants had 
stormed and taunted, Clay had spoken no 
word of criticism, not even when an error 
had threatened one of his games. Per- 
haps he had been touched by a spark of 

sympathy for the boy who was plainly 
trying to do his 

“You're improving, ” he said. “You han- 
dle the ball a lot better. I heard Curley 
admit that the other day.” 

Dwight’s face glowed. “You know why 
I’m playing, don’t you?” 

Clay shook his head. 

“T'd like to be at the bag for Dorset 
next spring.” 

Clay’s eyes came around in a sudden, 
sharp glance. To Dwight it seemed that 
he was on the point of saying something— 
something that would be in the nature of 
a revelation. Abruptly his lips closed 
tightly as though, with an effort, he 
choked back a confidence. 

“Hope you make it,” he said abruptly 
and turned off, alone, at his corner. 

Dwight stared after him with puckered 
brows. “That,” he said thoughtfully, 
“wasn’t what he started to tell me.” 


HERE was no reason why that frag- 

ment of conversation should have car- 
ried an aftermath—and yet it did. In 
some intangible way a veil seemed to 
come down between these two friends. 
Without knowing why he took the pre- 
caution, Dwight made sure not to mention 
Dorset again. A dozen times he felt, he 
sensed, that Clay, about to lift that veil, 
drew back in silence. And then Septem- 
ber came, and the first baseman went to 
Curley. - 

“T can’t play after next Saturday. I've 
got to get ready for school.” 

Curley nodded. “I guess that shoots the 
team. Well, we’ve had our fun, Clay quits 
next Saturday, too.” 

This was news. Dwight’s astonishment 
forced a question. 

“What's he quitting for?” 

The captain grunted. “You ask him. He 
didn’t tell me.” 

Dwight didn’t ask. If Clay had wanted 
him to know, Clay would have told him. 

To Dwight that last game was fitting 
reward for all the tribulations of the sum- 
mer. The patient days of practice ap- 
peared to bloom in one last flower of ac- 
tion. He seemed, by instinct, to know 
how to field every ball and to anticipate 
his part in every play. When the last man 
had been thrown out, the score book gave 
him one hit, ten put-outs and two assists. 

“That’s always the way,” Curley grum- 
bled. “Just when you get a fellow going 
good, he always up and quits you.” 

Dwight accepted this as a tribute. Clay 
was waiting for him, and he joined the 
pitcher. Again he felt that the veil was 
about to be pierced—and this time it was. 

“When do you leave for Dorset?” Clay 
asked. 

“Saturday, I guess. Uncle Norval thinks 
that will be the best. I can be all set- 
tled for the Monday opening.” 

“Tll run down with you if you'll let me 
know what train you're taking.” 

So that was why Clay had given up the 
Giants, to come with him all the way on 
a journey. Dwight was warmed through 
and through. 

“Tt’s fine of you, Clay, but—but it’s a 
long ride back alone.” 

“Tm not coming back,” said Clay. “I 
thought you’d understand. I’m going to 
Dorset. I’ve been awarded the T. C. 
Clarke scholarship.” 


“Yip—pee!” Dwight’s mitt went sail- 
ing through the air, and he fell upon the 
pitcher, pounding his back and trying to 
voice how glad he was. The Jlarke 3 
scholarship was awarded each year to | 
some boy in the county whose scholarship | 
was high, but whose financial resources 
were meagre. It covered only tuition; and § 
even while Dwight’s lips sang his joy, a 
corner of his brain suddenly began to won- 
der how Clay would manage his living ex- 
penses. 

“Oh, let up!” Clay tried to escape the 
happy pounding. “I wanted to tell you 
before, but I wasn’t sure until night be- 
fore last.” 

Dwight, the first spasm of rejoicing over, 
retrieved his mitt. He was not surprised 
that the pitcher did not mention the ex- 

penses of room and board—that would be 
Clay's tight-lipped style. Nevertheless he 
was surprised to find his friend tackling 
such a big financial problem, and won- 
dered how he’d swing it: The next in- 
stant he flushed to find himself, even in 
thought, prying into Clay’s affairs. 

“We'll have a great time together down 
there, won’t we?” he cried. 

“Hope so.” 

“TI wonder—” Dwight had caught an 
idea. “I wonder if it’s too late to change 
my room, If we could get a double room 


Clay shook his head. “Nothing doing 
on that. I couldn’t afford what you can 
pay.” 

So Clay did realize the financial prob- 
lem! Dwight went home filled with a new 
admiration for this friend who had cour- 
age enough to reach over an obstacle for 
the things he wanted. 

“Clay Randall’s going to Dorset,” he 
told his uncle. 

“So are about four hundred other young 
men,” Norval Nixon observed. 

Was Uncle Norval teasing him again, or 
was the man’s poise and self-assurance 
proof against even the unexpected and 
momentous? Dwight could never be 


sure. 

“Clay’ll make the nine,” he said with a 
tinge of pique. 

_ “Yes?” Uncle Norval’s eyes were seri- 
ous now. “How ‘out you, Dwight?” 

“I’m better than I was, but— Well, I 
don’t know how good you’ve got to be 
for Dorset. You saw me play a while last 
Saturday. _What do you think?” 

Uncle Norval raised his well-groomed 
hands in horror. “Dwight! Dwight! 
Don’t you know me any better than that? 
I never make predictions. If you're right, 
people forget to give you credit for your 
wisdom, and if you’re wrong they come 
around and throw mud at your reputa- 
tion. Play the game as well as you can. 
That will be enough. There’s no use wor- 
tying about it.” His voice took on that 
edge of part humor, part irony, that made 
him, at times, almost unfathomable. “You 
know, Dwight, there’s really very little 
that’s worth worrying about at all.” 


ND yet, when he sat in the library 

with the boy the night before the 
start for Dorset, he was the shrewd man 
of worldly wisdom, the apostle of suc- 
cess. 

“Dwight,” he said leisurely, “at Dorset 
you're going to find two kinds of fellows 
—those who amount to something, and 
those who amount to nothing. Of course, 
you'll make friends there, but I’d be care- 
ful about my picking. Friendship cannot 
be bought or sold but it is best to be a 
little calculating. The fellows who do not 
count will eat up your time and give you 
nothing in return. If you can slip into 
the right crowd you will find yourself 
pushed along. I tell you this because I 
think you should know it. A friend. can 
be either just a friend or an asset. You'll 
get ahead faster if you reach for the as- 
sets. Sounds cold-blooded, doesn’t it? 
Unfortunately, most. common sense does. 
And now I have a letter for you fro) 
your father. He sent it to me sealed, an: 
asked me to give it to you the night be. 
fore you started for school. I know you 
father.” Norval Nixon spoke dryly. “ 
hope you'll be a. bit’ more practical.” 

Dwight began to read the letter in the| 
hall. Upstairs in his room he read one 
paragraph a second time: 


Don’t be bumptious. Don’t carry 
a chip on your shoulder for somebody 


(Continued from page 41) 


will be sure to come around and try 
to knock it off. Don’t set out to snap 
your fingers in the face of Dorset 
‘opinions and customs. Each communi- 
ty has its own traditions; and what 

* you’ look upon in yourself as inde- 

* pendence may be only insolence. 
Neither would’ I have you play the 
lick-spittle just for the sake of win- 
ning good will. Your self-respect is 
too high a price to pay for popularity. 
Just be your own natural self. If 
you’re sound at heart, that will carry 
you through. 


That night Dwight lay in his bed and 
stared straight ahead through the dark- 
ness. He had not yet set foot on the 
Dorset campus, but the new life was al- 
ready presenting perplexities. 

He said good-by to his aunt at the 
house, and a lump rose in his throat as 
he saw the emotion she made no attempt 
to hide. Norval Nixon walked with him 
to the train, a jaunty man who swung a 
nonchalant cane and spoke of the profits 
the bakers would lose now that Dwight 
would not be home to eat his daily ration 
of bread. Clay was already at the sta- 
tion, and Uncle Norval gravely shook 
hands with the pitcher. 

“We'll expect great things from you,” 
he said. 

“T hope to live up to them,” Clay an- 
swered. 

Then as the train came in sight, Norval 
Nixon’s hand closed on Dwight’s with a 
grip that told much. 

“Good luck,” he said. “I know you're 
going to make a better record than either 
your father or I made. If you ever need 
advice, or a friend, or a dollar, you know 
where to find it.” 

And so the start for Dor- 
set was made. Dwight in 
new toggery from head to 
foot, Clay in a suit from 
which a faithful tailor had 
tried to remove the signs 
of wear. Dwight, as one 
who knew something of 
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that platform, the young man who had 
walked out of Norval Nixon’s library that 
night last July. 

With his head half-turned he saw the 
stranger enter the rear doorway of the 
car, quickly survey the passengers, and 
abruptly come down the aisle. 

“Hello, there, Randall.” A hand fell 
upon Clay’s shoulder. “How is every- 
thing back at Medford? Wait. I’ll swing 
this front seat around and we can sit 
facing one another.” 

Clay, with an exclamation of pleasure, 
got his hand bag out of the way. “I want 
you to know Dwight Nixon,” he said. 
“Dwight, this is Clarke Huntington, Mr. 
T. C. Clarke’s nephew.” 

Dwight shook hands. 
him a genial smile. 

“Glad to know you, Nixon. I missed out 
on meeting you when I dropped in on 
your uncle this summer. Hope you like 
the room we picked out for you.” He 
stopped to chuckle. “You'd better. I got 
in wrong with my uncle because I stayed 
so long talking rooms with yours. Uncle 
grumbled quite a bit about my cutting 
short the visit he wanted to have with me. 
By the way, Randall, he’s keen about your 
pitching; says Dorset’s getting a real 
twister.” 

Clay’s face went blank. “Twister?” 

“Oh, that’s just a Dorset expression. A 
pitcher is always known as a twister. If 
all my uncle says about you is true, you 
ought to become known as the Medford 
fellow who made a Dorset team his first 
year. 


Huntington gave 


IOR the second time within a minute 
Dwight gave a start. That was what 
Uncle Norval expected of him. He 
glanced from Clay to Huntington, but 
they had fallen into eager 

ca discussion and seemed to 

have forgotten he was 

there. After a moment his 

gaze went out the window 

again and remained fixed 

upon the landscape. Well, 

if Clay was the Medford 

fellow to make the grade 


the school from everyday 
hearsay, did most of the 
talking. Clay rested his 
head against the back of 
his seat. His eyes were 
partly closed. He had the 
look of one doing prob- 
lems in mental arithmetic. 

Presently he threw off 
his abstraction, and took 
his part in the conversa- 
tion. The talk turned to 
baseball, and he was at 
once the Clay of the cap 
set at a rakish angle, of 
the cocky walk, of supreme 
confidence. He was sure 
that things would go well 
with him in the spring if 
he did not lose some of 
his skill over the winter. 

“T worked all summer on 
a slow ball just above the 
knees,” he said. “Just to- 
ward the end I got it go- 
ing good. It’s a tough de- 
livery to hit, Coming in 
low, it’s a hard target for 
the batter to time. What’s 
Dorset’s big game— Le- 
moyne?” 

Dwight nodded. 

‘I'd like to give Le- 
moyne a crack at that slow 
ball next June.” 

“You will,” said Dwight, 
and wished that his own 
chances were half so good. 
He had the window seat, 
but the rushing scenery, 
the periodic stops, held 
him with only a vagrant 
interest. With a grinding 
of brakes the train began 
to slow down again. His 
eyes, idly roving, took in 
the name painted across a 
station, the people along 
the platform— Suddenly 
he sat bolt upright. 

“What is it?” Clay de- 
manded. 

“Nothing,” said Dwight. 
But he had seen, upon 


Towed by a Horse 
Mackerel! 


IDING behind a reliable 
old shorse is all right, 
says Jimmy Christiansen, 19 
years old, writing to a 
friend. But when you're rid- 
ing behind a horse mackerel 
and the mackerel is going 
straight down, it’s not so 
much fun! 

“I was standing on a 
wharf at Cundy’s Harbor, 
Great Island, East Harps- 
well, Maine, one day last 
summer,” says Jimmy, 
“when I saw a lot of small 
fish leaping into the air. I 
knew a big fish they call the 
horse mackerel was around. 
They grow to be twelve feet 
long, fishermen told me—I 
think this fellow was twice 
that big from the way he 
pulled. 

“Anyway, there was a 
dory with harpoon and line 
lying at the wharf, and in I 
jumped. A_ few careful 
strokes took me to the 
school of fish, and in a 
second or two the big boy 
came alongside. I dropped 
the oars and flung the har- 
poon straight as a baseball. 
Somehow it landed, and into 
the air shot the big fish. Then 
he dove, and the line hissed 
after him, First thing I 
knew a kink in the rope 
caught one of my feet, and 
over the side of the dory I 
went, down after the horse 
mackerel. So much water I 
couldn’t even yell ‘whoa!’ 

“Well, the only thing I 
thought of was Davy Jones’ 
locker that the old salts had 
described to me. I must have 
been getting pretty near the 
latch on Davy’s door, too. 
Then somehow I managed 
to drag my old knife out of 
my pocket, and after what 
seemed like a long. time I 
sawed the rope in two. It 
was about twice as far to 
the top as it had been going 
down—but I got there, And 
after that I left horse mack- 
erel alone—unless they were 
haltered and hobbled!” 


his first year, it would be 
because he had earned it. 
It wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference between them. 

And then an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that. it 
might make a difference 
slowly grew upon him. Al- 
ready there was a degree 
of sharp difference in their 
status. He had gathered 
from what Clay and the 
newcomer were saying, 
that Huntington was a 
member of the Dorset 
Athletic Board. He, too, 
was a baseball candidate, 
and much of the discus- 
sion would have been as 
interesting to him as to 
the pitcher. Yet he found 
himself practically left out 
of the picture. Even Clay 
made no attempt to draw 
him in. That stung a bit. 

“Dorset the next stop!” 
cried the conductor 
through the car. “Dorset!” 

Clay came back to the 
world of reality. Not un- 
til then did he seem to 
realize that his friend had 
been left out in the cold. 
He made a rueful gesture 
of apology. 

“Hunt, don’t be sur- 
prised if Dwight plays first 
base. He saved the big 
school game with a great 
eatch, and he saved me 
another game a week ago 
with a fine two-run drive.” 

Huntington’s smile was 
perfectly done. “Medford 
must breed baseball tal- 
ent,” he said, and all 
Dwight’s bitterness fled. 
Once more Clay, having 
hurt him, had salved the 
wound with a word. 

Passengers were crowd- 
ing out into the aisle. 
Halfway down the car a 
boy of about seventeen 
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edged out from his seat, a traveling bag 
in one hand, a book in the other. He 
seemed blissfully unconscious of the jam. 
The bag, caught between his legs, made 
his position awkward, but he merely 
brought the book a little closer to his 
near-sighted eyes and went on reading. 

Huntington nodded down the car. “See 
that fellow devouring the book? You 
want to get to know him; he’s a scream. 
He’s Tony Erb, Dorset’s amateur detec- 
tive. He’s never detected anything yet, 
but he’s always troubled with a deep sus- 
picion and he’s always prying into affairs. 
T’'ll bet a nickel he’s reading a detective 
story now.” 

Clay laughed. “It isn’t every school 
that has a detective.” 

“Dorset could get along without Tony,” 
Huntington said dryly. 

The train came to a standstill; the pas- 

» sengers began to move. Still Tony con- 
tinued to read, keeping” pace with a sort 
of rare instinct. He found his way down 
the steps to the platform, the bag always 
a hazard; and Dwight, directly behind, 
wondered how he managed it without 
breaking his neck. 

“Q—h—ho, To—ny, you!” Huntington 
called. Later Clay and Dwight were to 
learn that this was the accepted form of 
summons at Dorset. 

Tony lifted his head with a startled 
motion. It was rather an odd shaped head, 
set on a thin neck. The nose was sharp. 
The hair, growing long, gave to the face 
a pinched and peaked look. 

“What do you want, Hunt?” Tony 
sched His voice was singularly mild and 
low. 

“Want to introduce two new Dorset fel- 
lows.” Huntington presented Dwight and 
Clay. “They’re entering the junior class.” 

“T had a suspicion they were too big 
to be freshmen,” said Tony. 

Clay grinned and turned to help Hunt- 
ington find an elusive suitcase in the heap 
of baggage that had been piled on the 
platform, 

Tony Erb regarded Dwight reflectively. 
“Let's see,” he said. “You're from—from 


“From Medford,” Dwight supplied. 

“Medford. Oh, yes, Medford.” Tony 
nodded wisely. “Let’s see. I have an 
idea I know someone at Medford. No— 

_ now I have it. That’s where T. C. Clarke 
lives, isn’t it? I mean the man who gives 
one of the Dorset scholarships.” 

“Yes, Mr. Clarke lives there.” Dwight 
wondered whether he should mention the 
fact that Clay held the T. C. Clarke schol- 
arship, decided that it was the only 


natural thing to do, and added, “Randall 
there holds the Clarke scholarship this 
ear.” 

“What!” Tony Erb stared at Clay’s 
back and then at Dwight. “Why, that’s 
peculiar. Most peculiar. I have a sus- 
picion you must be mistaken. That-schol- 
arship goes only—” ‘ 


“Got it!” laughed Clay triumphantly, ° 


thumping the missing suitcase down beside 
them. And with his and Huntington’s re- 
turn, Tony’s sentence was left hanging. 

Clay, taking a swift survey of his sur- 
roundings as he and Dwight started up 
the street, expressed an opinion of satis- 
faction. 

“Looks like a good town, doesn’t it, 
Dwight?” 

Dwight answered absently. He was 
thinking of other things. So Clay and 
Huntington had met before. Could it, 
after all, have been Clay who had come 
up to the house with Huntington. that 
night last July? If so, why hadn’t he said 
anything to Dwight about it? And could 
it be that he had asked Uncle Norval not 
to mention it—was that why Uncle Nor- 
val had evaded Dwight’s question about 
the second caller? But why should Clay 
be so close-mouthed about everything? 
Never even mentioned that scholarship 
until he was dead sure he had it salted 
down! And now here was this Tony Erb 
saying that it was most peculiar that Clay 
should hold the Clarke scholarship. 

Involuntarily Dwight glanced back at 
the place where they had left the Dorset 
detective. 

And to his astonishment, he discovered 
that Tony Erb was still standing there, 
bag in hand, staring after them with odd 
concentration. Or rather, he was staring 
after Clay—so intently that he didn’t even 
notice that Dwight had turned. 

What ailed the fellow? Dwight won- 
dered uneasily as he went on beside Clay. 
He couldn’t help wishing that the eccen- 
tric Tony hadn’t fastened his attention on 
Clay and what Clay was sure to consider 
his strictly private business. 

For a minute, that lanky, intent figure’ 
back on the station platform seemed to 
Dwight a sort of sinister shadow. Then he 
caught himself up vigorously. Rubbish! 
Clay had nothing to conceal; it was only 
hot, foolish pride that sealed his lips. 

Yet Dwight could not deny to him- 
self that his joy in entering Dorset with 
Clay was clouded by uneasiness over the 
mystery that cloaked Clay’s coming. 


(To be continued in the August num- 
ber of THe American Boy.) 


Nothing to Do in Camp? 


(Continued from page 29) 


at the signal, seeks to force the other 
“rooster” out of the ring or off his balance. 
Unfolding the arms counts a loss. The 
only legal method of attack is bunting 
with shoulder or chest. Five points wins a 
match. 

The Badger Pull, also a two-man con- 
test, requires two belts hooked together 
to make a big loop. The contestants face 
each other on hands and knees on oppo- 
site sides of a line, and the loop is placed 
over their heads, held stiffly erect. At 
the signal they dig in and pull backward, 
striving to jerk each other over a line 
drawn between them, or to force the 
other’s head down so that the loop will 
slip off. Plenty of backward somersaults 
in this before either has won five points! 

All these are daytime or indoor games. 
A contest for the evening around the 
camp fire—one that takes fast thinking 
and acting and draws a lot of laughs—is 
Jack’s Alive. “Jack” is a long, dry stick, 
thrust into the camp fire by one boy in 
the circle around the fire until it flames 
up. Rapidly he blows out the flame and 
in a flash passes Jack to the boy next to 
him. This rapid passing is kept up until, 
at last, the live glow at the end of the 
stick dies out. Each player must sing out 
“Jack’s Alive!” as he receives the stick, 
and must pass it to his neighbor before 
the spark dies. When it does at last fade 
out, everybody shouts “Jack’s Dead!” and 
the boy in whose hands the stick reposes 
must submit to having a heavy moustache 


sketched on his lip with the black sooty 
ashes of the extinct, Jack. 

Then Jack is relighted, and the game 
goes on. It’s unfair to refuse to take the 
stick—it’s up to each player to pass it on 
so fast that it hasn’t time to die in his 
hands. No fair stalling! Half an hour of 
this game is likely to give everybody some 
artistic facial decorations—particularly if 
some of the players let Jack die more than 
once in their hands. In that case they 
get beards, and eyebrows, side-burns— 
anything your aesthetic imagination sug- 
gests! 

There’s a bit of spookiness, a number of 
thrills and no end of laughs in the Night 
Rope Hike. The leader ties a long rope 
to his belt; the rest of the campers line 
up, single file, behind him, grasping the 
rope with one hand. Then the leader, who 
must know the woods thoroughly, strikes 
out through the worst tangles of brush, 
over logs, into the darkest spots and even 
through little brooks. It’s not so pleasant 
to splash suddenly into cold water! But 
it’s lots of fun to try to hang onto that 
rope, wind around every tree and bush and 
thicket, and hear the night wind moaning 
and an occasional rabbit scuttle away. 
Perhaps, if your leader is clever enough, 
you'll even get halfway lost. But at last 
he’ll lead you back toward a tiny glow 
that slowly swells to become your camp 
fire—and you'll be ready for a good-night 
ging and a weary, welcome tumble into 

ed. 
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LESSON NO. 5 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


The Seal from the Polar Seas 


“T've left my northern sea 
To sit upon a floe (of ice and snow) 
To pose, you know. 
T'm flattered so (to have you show 
My form in Ivory) 
That when you go 
To work, I'll smile most pleasantly!" 


i es start making this plump, well-fed 
4 looking harbor seal, draw his two 
sides on the cake of Ivory soap and cut 
away to the dotted lines. This time we have 
more base (or “plinth,” as we sculptors 
call it), to indicate the seal’s bank of ice 
or snow. Nowdrawthetop. Notice that 
you have little or nothing to cut away at 
the ends. 

The seal is very sleck and the wire tool 
(if it is firmly and carefully made) is the 
best one to use in trying to smooth him 
down. Cut or shave with this tool down 
to the actual form of the seal. 

Note in the drawing of the top how the 
widest part of the animal comes at the 
first quarter division of the soap. He then 
grows ee more slender until near 
the end his tail grows as wide as the front 
part of his face. 

When he is sleek and smooth and as 
much like the crema as you can make 
him, use the point of your wooden tool 
for putting in the eyes, nose, mouth and 
flippers. 


FINISHED MODEL. 


Tools Needed ; 


: Z 
1. Penknife or parinj 


ae 
2. Orange stick with one blade-shaped end and 
one pointed end (A). 
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Scouts! Hikers! Campers! 
CAMP PILLOWS—Kapok +$ 85 
NEW ARMY PONCHOS 


ARMY SIGNAL KITS 
KHAKI SHO! ri 


e items. 
Canteens, Mess Kits, Knives, Axes, Tents, Duffle Bags, 
Blankets, Sweater Jerseys, Moccasins and many other 
necessary camp accessories. 
Send for descriptive catalog. 
HIKING & CAMPING EQUIPMENT CO., Inc., 
116 Nassau Street New York City 


You can do tcastly selling 
corn made with a PEERLESS POP. 
Pificcon the strect near your home, at 
some store, public park or other place. 
Hundreds of our boy owners report fine 
success. Clean, pleasant, profitable work, 
full or part time. Several models to 
choore from, all reasonably priced. Pa 
only &8.50 a week while you carn REA 
MONEY for yourself. Write today for 
elreular showing models, prices, terms,ete. 


Don’t Delay! 


Summer is the time 
to make big money! 


National 
Sales Co. 


609 KEO WAY, 
DES MOINES, IA. 


oe 


3. Orange stick with hair pin tied firmly to one 
end (wire tool). Bend the hair pin as shown in the 
piatars (B) tie it firmly to the orange stick (C & 

) and file it to a sharp edge. 


IMPORTANT—Save all your chips and 
shavings for your mother. She will be 
pleased to see that you are not wasting 
any Ivory Soap, and she will no doubt 
use every bit for her dishes or to launder 
things. Any seal you don’t care to keep 
for exhibition purposes, you can use to 
wash with. (Seals are to swimming, 
you know, and an Ivory seal is sure to 
float!) Use Ivory for your face and hands 
and for your bath every day. With the 
fine, pure, Ivory lather, it’s easy and 
pleasant to keep as clean as even parents 
and teachers expect. 


IVORY SOAP 
99 44/100% Pure It Floats 


Copyright 1925 Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Contains— 
75 Radio “Hook-Ups” 
300 Illustrations 
556 Articles 
84 Pages 
“Build Your Own 
with RASCO Parts”’ 
‘98 A Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 
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SCOUT 


Here’s a world of fun, instruction and 
utility—portable telephone and telegraph 
set—U. 8. Signal Corps. 


BUZZERPHONE 


Complete in khaki 
carrying case with 
shoulder strap 


$3.00 


plus postage 
Easily converted into radio receiver—con- 
tains phone, condensers, variometer, jacks, 
key and receiver, ete., parts worth 5 times 
price. Don't miss this chance. 
Mail this Coupon TODAY! 
ROVA RADIO CORPORATION 
119 West 19th st., New York, N. Y. 
Send me a BUZZERPHONE for which I 
the postman $3.00 and postage cost, upon 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 
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New Offer 
Learning to Play Made Easy 


‘We now furnish without extra 


Given =: 


natio: 
Thie school has taught th: 
itudy method. 


of ite gri 
‘ian. Whether you want 
rofit, choose your favorite 
New Offer now! Use the 
your own home o: 
sy payments if desired. 


juates are 


We aleo 
Free Trial, Eney Pay- 
ment plan end special 
Scholarship Offer. 
obligation. 


Wy Send Coupon Today 


ive you our 


\ is Coupon / 


}| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. B105 | 
St. Cincinsati 329, Wabash Ave. Chicago {| 
J t2aW-daudstertork 250 SictnStSunFanck 
que Bree Wil, Baap Peomant plea "and special 


Build and Fly Model 


planes 


Build your own Model 3 
make trial flights and learn the prin- 
ciples of Aeronautics, 

wins 


1 Aeroplane; 


Ip you build & 
‘any of these 


accented 
without nafle, wire ors : 


Sut all about it. 1 
Send 50 for Catalogue of Model Aeroplane Parta and Supplica 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


410 West Broadway NEW YORK 


For the Boys to Make 


By A. Neely Hall 


Author of “Boy Craftsman,” “Homemade Games,” etc. 


A Tepee for the Woods or Yard 
I you build this shelter in the woods 


length along the center and float without 

ifficulty; but roll to one side and you 
will receive a ducking quicker than a 
wink. Such a raft is less stable than the 


you will have no difficulty finding 

poles. Of course you 
must not chop down sap- 
lings without permission 
from the landowner; but 
green poles are not 
necessary, and unless the 
woods have been cleared 
of dead timber you 
should find enough dead 
limbs for your purpose. 
The advantage of spac- 
ing the poles close to- 
gether as shown in the 
photograph is that it 
gives better support for 
the covering and makes 
possible rounder sides 
than if the poles were 
set far apart. However, 
this is a matter which 
must be determined by 
your supply of poles. 
One-third as many poles 
as used in the tepee in 
the photograph would do 
in a pinch, 


This diving raft equipped with air tanks is more prac- 
tical than a raft supported on timbers. 


flimsiest of water craft. True, it affords 
lots of fun at the bathing beach if by fun 
is meant horseplay, but for a diving plat- 
form such as most of you are interested in 
it is of no account. 

The difficulty in building a raft of tim- 
bers is in getting large pieces. Then, too, 
unless painted or otherwise made imper- 
vious to water, timbers become water- 

\soaked and lose much of their buoyancy. 

Better than a raft on timbers is one 
equipped with air tanks. The best form 
of tank for the purpose is a tight barrel, 
such as the sheet iron barrel in which 
lubricating oils are shipped to garages and 
gasoline stations. Empty oil barrels have 
a commercial value because they are re- 
fillable, but by scouting around you can 
probably strike a bargain. Once, I found 
a dealer who wanted four dollars for a 
barrel, while in the country, too far out 
to make it worth while to return barrels 
to the refinery, another dealer asked only 
fifty cents. See what you can do at the 
garage nearest the lake on which you plan 
to launch your raft. 

A diving raft 8 feet or so square should 
have an air tank at each corner, there- 
fore procure four ‘barrels. After getting 
these, clean their 
outside surfaces, 
close up the spigot 
hole and air vent, 
and p aint 
with asphalt paint. 

The barrels must 
be supported in 
cradles built into 
the framework as 
shown in Fig. 2. The 
lengths of 2-by-4 
rails A and B will 


Details of platform, framework, and the 
complete raft. 


The first step in erecting the tepee is to 
describe a circle upon the ground to es- 
tablish the base circumference. Then, di- 
vide this circle into equal parts—one more 
than you have poles. Leave two spaces 
for an entrance. Stand the poles 
at the division points and over- 
lap the tops as shown. 

In the woods you can thatch the 
poles with leaves and grasses; in 
the back yard you can thatch with 
grasses, or make a “skin” of bur- 
lap bags, old carpets, rugs, or any 
material at hand. 


A Diving Raft 


1 you have had any experience 
in building rafts you know that 
large timbers are necessary to pro- 
vide sufficient buoyancy to sup- 
port one’s weight. A platform of 
2-by-4s and boards will float and 
carry a stationary center load if 
the balance is not disturbed by 
waves or other cause. On such a 
raft you can stretch out at full 


Working details for the camp table. 


A good table for the woods camp or 
porch lawn, ‘s 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The poles of the tepee may be thatched 
or covered with cy or any material 
at hand, 


be determined by the size you decide to 
make the raft. The diameter of the bar- 
rels will fix the spacing of inner rails B and 
crosspieces C, Spike this cradle frame- 
work together as shown, then cut sill 
plates E, and hang the cradle framework 
from their ends by means of blocks D. 
Plates E will rest upon the barrels, and 
the platform will rest upon them. 

Build the raft platform as shown in 
Fig. 3, using three 2-by-4s for joists (F) 
and 10-inch or 12-inch boards for flooring 
(G). Seven-eighths inch stuff is thick 
enough for the flooring, with the excep- 
tion of the piece to which the end of the 
springboard is to be fastened. That piece 
(H) should be 1% inches thick. Spike 
the platform to plates E (Fig. 4), then cut 
diagonal braces I out of 4-inch boards, and 
nail them to rail A and joist F on each 
side of the raft, as shown. 

Use a piece of 10-inch or 12-inch plank 
for the diving springboard. To fasten its 
end to the raft platform, use a staple of 
the form of J (Fig. 5). Go to a black- 
smith, and have him shape this out of 
2-inch strap iron and drill two 44-inch 
holes near each end for bolts, Bolt this 
staple to the center of the length of 
plank H with %4-inch bolts 3 inches long. 
For a fulcrum for the springboard, bolt 
a block of 2-by-10 or 2-by-12 (K, Fig. 6) 
and a block of 2-by- 
4 (L) to the center 
of the raft platform 
in line with staple J 
(Fig. 1). When the 
plank has been 
slipped through sta- 
ple J, bolt the end 
to plank H with a 
pair of %4-inch bolts. 

It is just as im- 
portant to paint a 
raft as any water 
craft, and the best 
: paint to use is white 
which has greater visibility after 
nightfall than any color. 

Of course you must anchor the 
raft fore and aft to keep it from 
drifting. Staple a harness ring to 
the center of each end of the 
platform to which to attach the 
anchor rope. You can make an- 
chors of large tin cans filled with 
cement. 


A Camp Table 


OR the woods camp or for out- 

door eating on porch or lawn, 
the table shown in the photograph 
is just the thing. As the parts 
are bolted, it is but a few min- 
utes’ work to set it up or knock it 
down, and at the close of the sea- 
son it may be packed easily. 


July, 1925 


Figure 2 shows a cross section of the 
table and Fig. 3 shows a longitudinal sec- 
tion. End plates A, legs B, end rails C 
and braces F are pieces of 2-by-4, top 
planking D and seats E are 2-by-10s. Pur- 
chase material that is’ dressed on four 
sides. The kind of wood is not import- 
ant, but soft pine is preferable to hem- 
lock or other heavy lumber if the table is 
to be moved from place to place, as is 
frequently necessary. 

Figure 4 shows one of the end frames, 
with dimensions for its three members, 
plate A and legs B. Cut these pieces as 
shown. Chamfer the ends of the plate, 
and trim the leg ends to come flush with 
the top of the plate, and to‘rest evenly 
upon the floor, when set at the angle 
shown. Two %-inch bolts should be used 
to bolt the legs to plate A. Before bor- 
ing the bolt holes, tack the pieces in the 
correct positions with finishing nails. Be 
careful to make the second frame an 
exact duplicate of the first. 

Figure 2 shows the length to cut end 
rails C; also, the height at which to bolt 
them to the legs. One %-inch bolt is 


sufficient at these points of bolting. 

The length of the top planks is given 
in Fig. 3; also, the distance apart to 
place the end frames. Bolt the outer 
planks to end plates A and leave the 
center plank unattached. The advan- 
tage of having the center plank remov- 
able is that it can be lifted for cleaning 
out the crumbs and liquids which find 
their way into the open joints of table 
tops. 

When the top planks have been fitted 
and bolted to the end frames, cut seat 
planks E and bolt them to end rails C. 
Then cut the diagonal braces F to fit be- 
tween end plates A and rails C, and bolt 
them at the ends and at the center. 

With the table thus assembled, take a 
plane and run it along all edges of the top 
and seat planks, Indeed, it is not a bad 
idea to take off the sharp edges of the 
legs also. This should be done before 
bolting the legs to the end plates. 

Of course the table should have two 
coats of paint. The paint sold for gar- 
den furniture is best; still any other paint 
you have at hand will do. 


Arnley of the Air Mail 


(Continued from page 22) 


indication that the other ship was bent on 
robbery—better watch and wait. On the 
other hand, it was very possible that the 
other pilot had not seen the guard ship, 
but with eyes intent on the lighted De- 
Haviland, was planning to shoot the mail 
ship down without delay. Poor Baeritz, 
down there, might be a living sacrifice. 

Crit pulled himself together. Better 
hover a thousand feet above the D. H., 
prepared to rush downward with his guns 
spitting fire at the first move the other 
ship made at the mail plane. 

Steadily he watched the nearing ship. 
Then he noticed a surprising thing. The 
other ship was now higher than he was 
himself—and Crit was far above the 
lighted mail ship. The other ship had 
noticed him—and was climbing rapidly to 
get the jump. Probably figured the pilot 
of the scout might not have seen him. 

The throttle of the little MB went all 
the way forward, and the motor went into 
full cry. In as steep a climb as the ship 
would stand Crit sent it upward. He must 
not be lower than his opponent. 

He glanced down at the DeHaviland, 
and for a moment he was literally frozen 
into immobility, For the mail plane was 
diving downward at the emergency field. 
Why did he not go on ahead with the 
mail—for the mail must arrive on time. 
Had his motor gone bad? 

Then the explanation came to him. 
Probably Baeritz figured that if he, Crit, 
should be knocked down by the enemy, 
the raider could easily catch the DeHavi- 
land and then the mail—and Baeritz— 
would be absolutely at the skyman’s 
mercy. Baeritz could make a fight on the 
ground, to save it. If Crit won, he could 
take off again. Crit paid a tribute to the 
tall pilot’s common sense, despite the 
pounding excitement which had him 
tensed to the breaking point. 

The other ship was within a quarter of 
a mile of him now, and with leaping ex- 
ultation Crit saw that he himself was 
higher, and increasing his advantage every 
moment. Head on, the two ships sped to- 
ward each other, Crit leaning far over the 
side to watch. 

Then the other pilot made an error. 
Five hundred yards—too far—from Crit 
he zoomed upward a trifle, pointing the 
nose of his ship at the MB. He was very 
dimly discernible through the darkness. 
Automatically Crit banked, fast as light- 
ning, just as he saw daggers of fire pour 
a the nose of the bigger ship ahead of 

im. 

Like a flash, Crit banked around, and 
as he got his bead, temporarily, he let 
fly a burst of bullets. There was no per- 
ceptible effect. Then, in a righty zoom, 
the MB shot upward and over the other 
craft, which sped below him. 

At the top of the zoom Crit kicked it 
off into a wing turn. The nose dropped, 
and in a terrific dive the ship changed 
direction until he was pursuing the other. 


But the other man was no fool. He, too, 
had turned like a flash. But he was lower. 
His course carried him back under Crit. 
The mail pilot jammed the stick all the 
way ahead, until he was in a practically 
vertical nose dive. In the split-second 
during which the other ship was below 
him he fired. And he thought he saw 
the bullets take effect on the tail of the 
craft below. 

Gradually he pulled out of his dive, 
and used the excess speed to send the 
MB almost straight up into the air. 
Farther and farther back came the stick, 
until the scout was curving around in the 
start of a loop. Just as it was coming on 
its back, with stick’ and rudder the young 
pilot performed that little known and 
very effective fighting maneuver—the real 
Immelman turn. The ship turned from 
its back right side up, on the top of a loop, 
which left it hundreds of feet higher than 
it had been before, and flying in the op- 
posite direction. 

As he righted his ship, Crit could not 
find his adversary for a moment. Then 
he saw the ship, five hundred feet below 
him, zooming up at him and firing. Ap- 
parently the shots were abortive, for the 
little scout did not falter. 

There came a second when the other 
ship hung, stalled, on the top of the zoom. 
Before the pilot could regain his speed 
Crit had done a fast reenversment, and 
was diving down at him, his guns shoot- 
ing a hail of lead through the flying pro- 
peller. Then the ship below wing-turned 
out of danger. 

Crit was almost beside himself with 
fury. That had been a perfect opportu- 
nity—could it be that his Jong layoff from 
aerial fighting had ruined his eye and fly- 
ing ability? He should have made a hit— 

Then he saw that the other ship was 
flying a bit peculiarly—as though the con- 
trols were partly out of order or the pilot, 
perhaps, wounded. It was a two-seated 
fighting plane, on the general order of the 
improved Le Pere, he thought. There was 
only one man in it. Again he swooped 
down, but the other flyer seemed to pull 
himself together, and maneuvered out of 
Crit’s line of fire. 

For a half minute the two monsters of 
the air fought, Crit relentlessly on the 
trail of the other. They twisted and 
turned through the night like living things, 
and every few seconds, as a brief oppor- 
tunity came, Crit fired. 


Ses the other ship was caught 
again in a stall, after it had zoomed 
upward for a shot at the bottom of the 
MB. Again Crit flashed out of danger, 
and again he‘ swept downward in a full 
power dive. Every strut was quivering 
with the speed, and the vibration seemed 
about to tear the frail single seater to 
pieces. But a rain of machine gun fire 
poured from the nose of the MB at the 
target below. 
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“Swellest tent in camp” 


THAT’S what the fellows will say when you switch on 
your electric light at night. Easy to install. Just two 
or four familiar, reliable Eveready Columbia Dry Bat- 
teries, switch, bell wire, socket, 3 or 6 volt, 2-candle- 
power lamp, maybe a discarded automobile reflector. 
None of these costs much—some can be had for asking 
Dad or the garageman. Pretty soft! 


Be sure you get Eveready Columbias to keep the light 
going strong night after night. They last longer. More 
light for your money. They recover strength when the 
switch is off. Great for telegraphs and radio, motor boat 
and automobile ignition, and all outdoor and indoor dry 
cell uses. Manufactured and guaranteed by 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INc. 


New York San Francisco 
Canadian National Carbon Co,, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


For sale at all Se and 10¢ 
stores, hardware, 
r drug and grocery 

stores. 

3 days on—3 days off—full 
$158 to$225 Month. 5.3°"7,0057° da7s of ful 
try. Common education sufficient. Write immed 
for free list U.8. Government positions now op. 
men and boys and free sample coaching. 

FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept.£186 Rochester, N.Y. 
ERAMALIN INSTITUTE: (Dept. E298) Mesepeten GY, 


202 Bait ave 


PAYSON == rr, 


MP EL 


PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
HENSHAW AVE. NORTHAMPTON MASS. 


SMARTING SUNBURN 


quickly relieved, gently healed by mas- 
ith cooling, antiseptic 


saging freely with 
“Ientholatum 


The BEST that 


Catalog Free— Save Mi 


412 Ellis Ave, 


PESHTIGO, WIS, Place, 


Skill and Experience can 

Me 
com} née O} me 

choose fom. Prompt shipment piekdpesta td 


Popular 
uses 


include- 


gas engine 
ignition 
telephone and 
telegraph 
doorbells 
buzzers 
motor boat 
ignition 
heat regulators 
tractorignition 
starting Fords 
“hese 


protecting bank 
vaults 
electric clocks 
calling Pullman 
porters 
a blasts A 
ing tents an 
Gennes 
running toys 
radio “A” 


peeeeay Colum. 
bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells ina 
neat, water-proof 
steel case. 


Fahnestock 
spring clip bind- 
ing posts on the 
Ignitor at no exe 
tra cost to you. 


Ask for 
them by 


name at 


electrical 
hardware 


lo 
automobile 
marine supply 
implement 


TO STICK 


SOLD TO HOLD 
10¢-I5¢ SIZES 


MSCORMICK & CO. 


Baltimore 


if BETTER BOATS 
at Lower Prices 


Motor Boats 


Produce 


— Order i 
‘by Mai 


Please state kind of boat in which you are 
THOMPSON each MEG. Co, 


‘CORTLAND, RO. 
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Build this phenomenal 


new radio in 45 minutes) 


The revolutionary Erla 
Circloid-Five Factory- 
Bilt Kit—as you 
receive it. 


Price $49.50 


This new type kit is factory assembled. Ready cut, flexible, 

solderless leads make it ridiculously easy to wire. Amazing 

new inductance principle brings results hardly thought 
possible. Send for book, Better Radio Reception. 


OW anyone can build the finest of 

receivers in only a few minutes. No 
more wire bending or soldering. Merely 
attach a few ready cut, flexible eyeletted 
leads and the job is done. The finished 
set is unsurpassed even by the costliest 
factory-built receiver. 

But most amazing is the new induc- 
tance principle incorporated in this last 
word in kits—called the Erla Circloid 
principle of amplification. 

Four vital improvements result from 
this great discovery, which are not found 
in ordinary sets. 

1. Greater Distance: Erla * Balloon 
*Circloids have no external field, con- 
sequently do not affect adjacent coils or 
wiring circuits. This enables concentra- 
tion of proportionately higher amplifica- 
tion in each stage, with materially in- 
creased sensitivity and range. 

2. More Volume: Increased radio fre- 
quency amplification made possible by 
Erla Balloon Circloids gives concert vol- 
ume to distant signals inaudible with 
receivers of conventional type. 

3. Increased Selectivity: Erla Balloon 
Circloids have no pick-up quality of their 
own. Hence only signals flowing in the 
antenna circuit are amplified. Static is 
greatly reduced for this reason. 


Pctnsive fichcbives ara Gmedable bo ich cla tea: 
Dealers cin locatesaillopen.W te orwire immediatly 


Address 


4. Improved Tone Quality: The self- 
enclosed field of Erla Balloon Circloids 
eliminates stray feed-backs between coils 
and consequently does away with mush- 
ing of signals and distortion. Tone is 
crystal clear and perfectly lifelike. 

Write for free information on kit—also book 
See how 45 minutes of fun will give you 
the newest and most nearly perfected set 
known to radio science. Easy as A-B-C 
to finish. Examine it at any Erla dealer’s, 
or send the coupon for full information, 
illustrations and diagrams free. Also ask 
for remarkable new book, “Better Radio 
Reception,” describing the sensational 
new Circloid principle. Enclose 10c for 
mailing and postage on book. 
ELECTRICAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


2517 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 
%Trade Mark Registered. 
ELECTRICAL RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, 
2517 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
1 Send me free informa- 
tion on kit. [] Enclose 10c This 


for postage for book “Better “ori ors. 


Radio Reception.” poss pe to give 


identifies au- 
|Erla distribute 


Name... 


City... 


You can earn extra cash, easily, 
quickly and pleasantly by acting as our 
subscription representative locally in 
your spare time. 

It wouldn’t be much trouble to talk 


up your favorite magazine to your pals, 


The American Boy, 
550 W. Lafayette Blvd., 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Send me without obligation full details of your money making plan. 


Money to spend 


Whether you’re going to the Ball Game, or 
you want to buy new fishing tackle, baseballs, 
movie tickets, sodas, you want extra money. 
The old allowance just won’t stretch. 


Easy Extra Dollars for You 


ats ne wie as Op Hare 


would it? Yet we'll pay you well for 
doing just that. 

Send in the coupon and get full in- 
formation about our liberal commis- 
sion and bonus plan. There’s money 
waiting for you. 


(Continued from page 46) 

Slowly the nose of the other ship 
dropped as Crit pulled up, careful to get 
out of line of fire. Then it went into a 
slow tailspin. Faster and faster the crip- 
pled ship screwed downward through the 
air, the motor still going. 

Crit did not wait. Below him the De- 
Haviland could be seen, still making for 
the emergency field. In a power dive the 
scout chased after it, at easily double the 
rate of speed which a pilot would dare to 
dive the heavily weighted, rather frail 
DeHaviland. Flying automatically, he 
kept his eyes on his victim. 

It was impossible to tell how near the 
earth the ship was, so it was with an effect 
of stunning surprise that Crit saw it 
crash. In an instant a living mass of 
flame burst forth. Crit’s thin, bronzed 
face was curiously 
old, and there was 
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“Isn’t that the devil!” Baeritz called as 


he ran. “Set went bad all of a sudden, I 
guess. Great work, Arnley! Got ’im, did 
you?” 


Crit, in the bright illumination cast by 
the down-turned beacon, watched the big 
pilot narrowly as he approached. The 
man’s Colt was still in the holster at his 
hip. Crit’s was half out of the holster, 
but that fact was hidden by the ship. 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t you 
take off? There must be confederates on 
the ground somewhere here! It’s a won- 
der they’re not at the field right now!” 
said Crit in a rush of words. 


“There was—one man!” Baeritz said 


Crit was utterly astounded at the grin- 
ning pilot’s casual remark. 

“When those 
lights went out I 


tragedy in his clear 
gray eyes, as he 
watched. But it had 
been a necessity. As 
he hurtled toward 
the field, which the 
De Haviland was 
now circling, he was 
wondering who the 
mystery flyer was, 
whom he had never 
seen and never 
would see save, per- 
haps, as a heap of 
charred bones. 

The tremendous 
five million candle 
power light was 
playing over the 
mail plane as_ it 
landed. The fact 
that Baeritz had cir- 
cled the field proved 
that it had been a 
forced landing. Why 
did he not take off 
right away? 

Any — exultation 
over his recent vic- 
tory, or reaction 
from the terrific 
strain, was forgotten 


tal card, 
card, 


card will do, 


magazine. 


This is “Send a Card” 
Month! 


END us a card telling what 

you like best in this July 
number, and why. Send a pos- 
a correspondence 
or a homemade card 
you’ve cut out of cardboard 
or stiff paper—any kind of 


But send it—and so increase 
your chances of getting more 
of the kind of reading you 
like best. Your card will help 
edit THE AMERICAN BOY. 

Please sign your name to 
your card, and give your com- 
plete address and your age. 
Mail your message to: “Send 
a Card” Editors, THE AMER- 
ICAN BOY, 550 Lafayette 
Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan. 

Why not hunt up your 
card now? Then mail it as 
soon as you’ve read your 
We'll be looking 
for it—The Editors. 


suddenly got it 
through my dumb 
head that there 
must be someone 
on the ground, and 
that he was here at 
the field, and that he 
must have put the 
caretaker away and 
be handling the 
lights. So I sneaked 
up under cover of 
the darkness, and 
got him. He’s out 
for the count up in 
the tower now. 

“T pulled a bone 
not taking off right 
away, but when I 
saw you coming 
down I figured the 
other bird had 
winged you some 
way and that you 


had to_ land. 
Thought I’d wait 
and see.” 


Crit was utterly 
ashamed of his sus- 
picions as Baeritz 
walked around the 
ship. The big pilot 


as a thousand possi- 
bilities swarmed in 
Crit’s abnormally clear and fast-working 
mind. There must be confederates on the 
ground somewhere. That had been a two- 
seated ship with only one man in it. They 
might be speeding toward the field now to 
rob the mail on the ground. There might 
be something very minor, like one miss- 
ing cylinder, wrong with the D. H— 

The beacon played over him for his 
landing. That is, it guided him down un- 
til he was within a hundred feet of the 
field. He could see Baeritz standing be- 
side his plane, watching. The boundary 
lights were all going around the field. The 
solitary caretaker was on the job—a good 
sign— 

Then, without warning, every light went 
out—boundary lights, floodlights and the 
great beacon itself. It left Crit in pitch 
darkness, shooting for a field he could not 
see te land on an earth which was merely 
a vague mass below him. 

With all the skill a thousand hours in 


the air can give a born flyer he felt his’ 


way downward. He must clear that in- 
vincible boundary fence and land safely. 

In that brief moment of tense strain his 
mind automatically found a solution. The 
caretaker had been bribed, or else put out 
of the way and one of the gang put in his 
place. Baeritz must be in on the robbery. 
They had cut the lights to make him 
crash, hoping to kill him and get him out 
of the way. 

Suddenly it seemed that the ground 
rose to meet him. He pulled up fast, 
but not fast enough. The wheels hit with 
terrific force, and bounced the scout high 
in the air. But Crit handled it, nosing 
over quickly to keep from stalling, and 
dropping five feet straight down, finally, 
in a perfect stall landing. And then the 
lights all came on again. 

Of course it was possible that the farm- 
lighting set, which supplied power for the 
emergency station, might have gone bad 
for a moment. Crit, however, took no 
chances. As Baeritz came running toward 
him he hopped out of the cockpit and got 
behind the plane. 


lit a cigaret and 
then said: 

“Well, let’s hop off, eh? Pretty good 
night’s work we’ve—” 


W ITHOUT any warning whatever, he 

ceased talking and his fist flashed 
toward Crit’s jaw with the speed of a 
striking snake. Had Crit not been as quick 
as a panther he would have been felled 
like an ox. As it was, his body went down- 
ward, just in time to escape the blow, and 
in a perfect football tackle he hit Baeritz’s 
knees and upset him. 

Without an instant’s delay Crit tried to 
squirm free, for he knew he was no match 
physically for his powerful opponent. He 
almost tore loose, and had his gun half 
out of the holster, when Baeritz got a 
grip with one hand. 

For a few seconds Crit fought like a 
wild cat. His strength was momentarily 
superhuman, He fought one arm free, 
and at the expense of six inches of skin 
off his elbow got his gun out. Before the 
heaving Baeritz could stop him he had 
pressed the muzzle to the pilot’s arm and 
fired. 

Baeritz subsided limply as Crit staggered 
to his feet, panting. In his hand he held 
the other flyer’s Colt, too, and with his 
stained leather clothing, gleaming goggles 
and tight-fitting helmet, with a gun in 
each hand as he looked wildly around for 
any other opponent, he seemed like some 
demon of the night, fighting single-handed 
in the depths of a deserted country. 

The Liberty in the mail ship was idling 
softly, as was the Wright motor in his 
own. He was morally certain that the 
men at the beacon, up on top of the fifty 
foot tower, were confederates of Baeritz 
and the dead pilot. Baeritz had fooled 
him badly. He could not fight them all— 
and besides, the main thing was to get the 
mail to North Platte on time. The spot 
was deserted, and an alarm sent out from 
North Platte would undoubtedly result in 
the capture of whomever was up there, 
shrouded by the darkness, 

All these things passed through his mind 
in a few seconds, Then, like magic, every 
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light on the field went out, and all was 
inky ~blackness. In an instant his de- 
cision was made, and he was on the dead 
run toward the idling Liberty. 

He reached it in a few giant strides, and 
a second later was in the cockpit. He 
heard shouts as he turned on the motor, 
and headed down the field taxiing as 
swiftly as he could with safety. There 
were shots, and shouts to him to halt. It 
was so dark he had to strain his eyes to 
see the boundary fence. Just in time he 
swept around, headed down the field, and 
gave the four hundred and fifty horse- 
power engine full throttle. Twelve mighty 
cylinders burst into a Gargantuan roar, 
and the ship trundled through the inky 
blackness with ever-gathering speed. As 
it came even with the tower there was a 
hail of bullets, but he passed through 
them safely. 

There were a few wild, tense seconds 
when the ship hurled itself along toward 
the unseen obstacles ahead. All he could 
do was take off the second the ship had 
flying speed, and trust to luck. With the 
instinct of a born flyer he sensed the first 
moment when flying speed had been gath- 
ered, and rocked the DeHaviland off the 
ground. Smoothly he sent it upward, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the fence, a 
vague bulk in the gloom, pass a safe 
twenty feet below him. With the great 
fingers of light piercing the sky ahead 
from the other emergency fields, and the 
tiny beacons in pasture lots and fields 
helping show the way, he opened the Lib- 
erty wide and, without wasting time to 
ectnlaeaie roared along with the night 
mall. 

Then the earth seemed to lighten, and 
he turned in his seat. The field behind 
him was ablaze with light, and he saw, 
limned against it, the swift little scout he 
had been flying before, rising from the 
ground and pointing toward him. Baeritz 
had regained consciousness, it must be, 
and was on his trail. And the scout was 
fifty miles an hour faster than the De- 
Haviland. 

Grimly he set to his task. North Platte 
was a hundred miles or so ahead. Nose 
down like a race horse flattened for the 
stretch run, the D. H. did all it could un- 
der skilful guidance of its young pilot. 
Minute after minute, less than five hun- 
dred feet above the sleeping earth, the 
great ship literally hurled itself along 
above tiny villages, towns with lighted 
streets, steaming railroad trains, country 
roads gleaming palely like silver in the 
darkness. 

But the pursuing scout drew ever closer, 
like some Nemesis that could not be lost. 
The flame of its exhaust became visible 
behind. Crit thought of landing on an 
emergency field—but the scout with its 
machine guns could rake the ground and 
kill every living thing before landing. On 
the other hand, the DeHaviland was help- 
less in the air—without guns, and hard to 
maneuver in comparison with the single- 
seater. So Crit, leaning forward in his 
seat, flew grimly for his life. 

He was startled to see that the De- 
Haviland, with its motor flying wide open, 
had actually gained altitude. It was 
nearly a thousand feet high when the 
scout had approached within five hundred 
yards. And North Platte was still forty 
miles away. 

Practically certain death crept ever 
closer. Yard by yard the MB ate up the 
distance between the two planes. Finally, 
five hundred feet higher than the mail 
plane, it was only the same distance in 
the rear. And with a sinking heart Crit 
Saw it nose over, and start its dive. 


There started the greatest flying 
achievement -of Crit Arnley, and one 
of the greatest a pilot of the air mail or 
any other service has ever achieved. For 
a full minute, twisting and turning like a 
tiger at bay, Crit handled his great, 
clumsy ship so skilfully that Baeritz could 
not hit him. Baeritz was not the pilot 
Crit was. 

But it was inevitable that in the wild 
diving, zooming and banking of that 
struggle in the darkness the ships should 
lose altitude, particularly the DeHaviland. 
Nearer and nearer it came to the ground 
—and a sure wreck, and then sure death, 


if the crash did not do it, from the raking ¥ 


machine gun fire of the scout. 


Ce white-faced and taut, had resigned 
himself to his fate when he noticed 
that the scout was maneuvering with less 
and less precision and speed. It seemed 
that something must be the matter with it. 
Then a possible explanation leaped into 
his mind, and he flew with renewed cour- 
age and daring. He had wounded Baeritz 
9708 the tall, mocking outlaw weaken- 
ing? 

The chances were ten to one that Crit 
was right. Anyway, when the DeHaviland 
was only two hundred feet above the 
ground, the scout, a hundred feet higher, 
flew along level a moment, and then the 
nose dropped. Faster and faster it dove 
toward the ground, motor full on. Then 
there came a crash which Crit could hear 
above the roar of the Liberty, and the 
second grisly funeral pyre was lighted on 
the trail of the night mail. 

The Liberty seemed to roar louder, the 
cylinders to fire in more even rhythm, 
and the ground to stream away behind 
with increased speed as Crit sent his huge 
craft on its way, to bring the mail into 
North Platte twenty-five minutes late and 
gasp out his story to the wildly excited 
air men gathered to meet him. By the 
time Jack Norris was on his way to. Chey- 
enne the alarm was out for the unknown 
confederate who had been back there at 


the deserted field where Crit had fought | 


his fight on the ground. 


At six next morning he was captured, | 


and before noon he had confessed. There 
were only three men in the plot—Baeritz, 
with an unimpeachable former record in 
the army, who had joined the service to 
wait for a big shipment of securities; Har- 
wood, the dead flyer who had fought Crit 
ship to ship and gun to gun; and Jason, 
the man who told the tale. He had taken 
the caretaker captive. 

A little later it was developed that 
Baeritz, who by pure chance was reserve 
pilot on the night the big shipment came 
through, had knocked Hippo Parks on the 
head while that stout young gentleman 
was on the way to the field, bound and 
gagged him, and put him away in a safe 
hiding place from which he was dragged, 
half-dead, the next day. It had been 
planned that Baeritz be merely the source 
of information. 

Crit got a two-weeks’ vacation with full 
pay, including a trip to Washington with 
all expenses paid. While there the as- 
sistant postmaster general presented him 
to the postmaster general, and the post- 
master general brought him up to a big 
white mansion set in a green lawn, and 
presented him to an aide and then the 
three of them met the secretary to the 
President; and then a few minutes later 
a small, silent man who had been a farm 
boy in New England shook hands with 
him, and Crit heard the President of the 
United States say: 

“The country is proud of you, Armley!” 


Silver Pigeons 


(Continued from page 7) 


roof of a house.” 

“How about a parachute?” asked Mc- 
Laughlin. 

“Tl have one on in case I can’t make 
it any other way.” 

The inspector gazed at him in profound 
admiration. Nothing could stop Tierney. 
The word fear was not in his vocabulary. 
McLaughlin could imagine him swinging 
down through the night, groping with his 
big feet for the ground, pistol in hand, 


perhaps his old derby in the other, ready 
to face any odds. 

“You're a wonder, Jim.” 

“Now about following the pigeons.” 
Tierney mopped his brow, for inwardly 
he was as excited as a boy going to’ his 
first circus. “I got a chemist and took 
him five carrier birds. He painted their 
back feathers with phosphorous or radium 
paint or something. In a dark room they 
show up like five headlights. We won't 


“Tf it hadn’t been for my brake — 


Oh boy!” 


“Gee! That was a close one. And they would 
have blamed it on me, too. 


“This New Departure brake sure is a peach! 
Great for a quick stop—and it’s always on the 
job. Cuts pedaling in half. It makes every mile 
easy, speedy and safe.” 

If your birthday comes this month tell 
Dad the best present isa New Departure 
equipped bicycle, 

Send today for illustrated story, “Billy’s 
BicycleTriumphs.”It'sfreeand yow’lllikeit. 
NEW DEPARTURE MEG. CO., Bristol, Conn, 
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MAKE MONEY 


During Your Vacation 
Selling a Patented Auto Accessory 
Write 


W.C. Wood Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Learn How to 


The Boston is the only adjustable 
garter made without metal parts on 
the face of pad—hence we say the 


Pad without a Pucker 


For quality, comfort and service, 
insist on having Bostons. Buy 


Knicker Boston for Sports Wear 


Made in heather mixtures or plain colors to 
match sport stockings, in sizes and widths 
suitable for Men, Women, Boys and Girls, 


Knickers are properfor all outdoor sports and the 
Knicker Bostonis reasentiab to thetrsullenjoyment, 


{ GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Makers, BOSTON il 
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The BladesMen Swear By~not At 


A Wise Decision 


The cleanest decision ever made in 
the Razor League—“Durham-Duplex.” 
Every time it’s announced thirteen 
million shaving fans cheer in ap- 
proval. 


When you choose your first razor, make 


the decision carefully. It will pay. In order 


to let you actually use the Durham-Duplex 
we're offering one to you for only a 


quarter, 


This razor is not a toy—it will last a 
long time. Long enough, anyway, to prove 


that you’ll make no mistake in signing up 
with the wonderful long Durham-Duplex 
Blades. 


Get yours right away. 


New Durham-Duplex Sets Including 
two packages .of 5 blades, .S100) 


Interchangeable Blades 50c for Package of 5. 
DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Factories: Jersey City; Sheffield, Eng.; Paris, France; 
Toronto, Can, Sales Representatives in All Countries. 


Get a Durham-Duplex 
Demonstrator Razor with 
one Double-edged blade for 


c-—-——— 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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I I prefer the Safe Style....... 
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DURHAM-DUPLEX RAZOR CO. 


Iam enclosing 25c. for razor and one blade. 


A real Durham-Duplex 
Razor, not a toy. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, 

mail the coupon at once. 


‘tis. |! 


"* Safety” 
I Style 
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the Safety Style... 


The $1.50 Ducon—and no antenna! 


A small Ducon screwed into a light socket— 
or a cumbersome, unsightly aerial? Surely a 
Ducon! It’s so inexpensive—so easy to use—so 


sure in its results. 


Take home a Ducon today—and hear to- 


night’s best programs! 


If 


one for five days. 


CONDENSER 


The Ducon is sold by all reliable dealers. 


Try 


it is not thoroughly satis- 


factory, your money will be refunded. 
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(Continued from page 47) 
have any trouble following them birds. 
And Lieutenant Osborn says his machine 
can outfly any pigeon that ever broke out 
of an egg.” 
. “I’m going with you, Jim.” 

Tierney looked his uneasiness as he sug- 
gested that his chief had a large family. 

“T’m going with you,” McLaughlin re- 
peated, “Telephone Osborn to get an ex- 
tra parachute aboard his ship.” 

* Tierney hesitated. McLaughlin pushed 
the telephone over to him and began 
reading his reports.’ 

Tierney got. Hempstead Field on the 
wire and talked with Osborn. As he hung 
up he turned to his chief and said; 

“It’s getting late. Osborn’s got the 
painted birds and the chutes ready. We 
better go.” 

A fast department automobile whisked 
them over to Long Island and the avia- 
tion grounds as dusk descended. The 
homing pigeons had been brought from a 
village twenty miles distant. About the 
home of the breeder were only little 
patches of open ground, none big enough 
for a landing. It would be a good test. 

With the coming of night Tierney and 
McLaughlin, their parachutes attached, 
clambered aboard. The engine was 
started; the great propellers churned the 
air; they taxied out into the darkness and 
rose gently, skimming the trees on the 
edge of the field. 

The ship circled the hangars until five 
glowing birds darted into the air beneath 
them and began sweeping round and round 
the field to get, with their strange instinct 
of direction, their start for their cotes. 

They straightened out on their course, 
the great plane above them, Osborn’s keen 
eyes following their silvery forms. 

“Get ready!” shouted the aviator as the 
birds began circling for a landing. He 
tilted his elevation rudders and they 
climbed into the air. 

“Ready?” 

“Shoot!” called Tierney. 

“Yes,” said McLaughlin grimly. 

“There you go!” 

Two heavy figures dropped from the 
ship like two bales of goods. 


HE silk parachute suddenly opened, 
billowing beautifully, softly glowing in 
the starlight. 

McLaughlin landed in the front yard 
of the breeder’s house. He unfastened the 
parachute and looked anxiously about for 
Tierney. He was not in sight. Fear com- 
ing upon him, he roared at the top of his 
voice, “Jim! Jim! Hey, Bonehead! Hey, 
Bone!” 

“Hay is right!” came back through the 
darkness. “I landed on a stack. How’s 
that for luck?” Tierney allowed his pon- 
derous body to slide to the ground. 

“T thought that darned thing would 
never open,” said McLaughlin. 

“T let go me hat,” grunted Tierney. “An- 
other one dollar ninety-eight gone.” 

They hurried to the waiting police car. 
They were broken in. The experiment was 
a success. The birds had been easily fol- 
lowed. They had landed without injury. 

Back at Hempstead Field Lieutenant 
Osborn congratulated them, extending his 
slender hand that had a grip of steel. 

“You don’t need any more practice,” 
he said. “And it’s better not to stretch 
your luck. I'll be waiting here for your 
call. Just bring over the pigeons when 
you're ready; we’ll let them loose and hop 
after them. If I can make a landing, I'll 
join you and help get those chaps. I’m 
nearly dead for some excitement.” 

“Yeh?” asked Tierney. “You must have 
been in the ruckus over in France,” 

“Tl say I was.” 

His only experience in the air was still 
thrilling the old detective. 

“Tt was a great bunch we sent over 
there,” he told the lieutenant. “Only the 
officers didn’t seem to have any brains.” 

“How’s that?” snapped Osborn. 

“They wouldn’t let me go, said I was too 
old and had flat feet. .What do you know 
about that? For the love of nine Mikes. 
Flat feet! Did they expect me to keep 
running behind the enemy and kicking 
them in the pants? I ask you. And as 
for being old, ask the chief here. Any guy 
can start studying the baritone horn at 
fifty-five ain’t old.” 

Exactly one week from the receipt 
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of the letter demanding the $20,000 
ransom the father of the stolen boy called 
up Headquarters. McLaughlin and Tier- 
ney were waiting the call. The crate of 
pigeons had arrived at his house in Park 
Avenue, With them came a message. The 
birds carrying the first five thousand dol- 
lars were to be released at eight o’clock. 

Tierney’s chemist was ready with his 
radium paint. The birds were coated with 
it save that the breasts and underwings 
were untouched. In each message cylin- 
der wads of paper were packed at Tier- 
ney’s suggestion. Getting it out would de- 
lay the kidnappers a few minutes and 
every minute would count. 

Lieutenant Osborn strapped an army 
automatic to his thigh before climbing 
aboard his speedy craft. He craved a lit- 
tle action. Tierney and McLaughlin, bur- 
dened with their parachutes, clambered in 
behind him. They were off. 

The kidnappers’ pigeons were released. 
They circled and straightened out. Os- 
born followed, well above them. 

They crossed Brooklyn and New York 
City. The East River bridges were like 
fairy spider webs of tiny gold stars. The 
streets of the great town were squares of 
lights with a great glow rising from the 
many brilliant signs in the theatrical dis- 

rict. 

_Jersey City was left behind. Villages, 
little clumps of jewels, swept by beneath 
them. The silver pigeons were fast but 
Osborn had broken some speed records in 
his time. Over the Ramapo Mountains 
they soared in the strangest man hunt 
ever planned in the stately headquarters 
building in Centre Street. 


()PBOEN knew the airways by day and 
night. 

“Into Pennsylvania,” he announced, “far 
west of Philadelphia.” 

“The Dutch country,” suggested Tier- 
ney. “My first hunch was right or V’ll eat 
my new hat.” 

_There was plenty of open country. The 
pigeons began circling. 

“We're there!” called Osborn. They 
were above a tilled field on the edge of 
which gleamed the lights of a stone farm- 
house. “We won’t need the parachutes. 
Unhitch them.” 

Down glided the aircraft in a wide cir- 
cle, breaking through the flight of the sil- 
ver pigeons. They struck the furrowed 
land and coursed with many a heavy 
grunt almost, to the very door of the 
house. 

The three men leaped out, guns in hand 
and ran up to the porch. 

In the door stood a well-dressed man of 
middle age. 

“An accident?” he inquired. 

“Stick ’em up!” was Mchaughlin’s curt 
command as he pushed in. “Jim, search 
the downstairs. Lieutenant, look for the 
boy upstairs.” 

In the kitchen there came the sound 
of a scuffle immediately after Tierney’s 
entrance. It was brief. He reappeared. 

“I had to crack both of ’em,” he said 
laconically. 

“I got the boy,” came in a shout from 
Osborn as he appeared at the head of the 
stairs with little Bob in his arms. 

“Now, then, Mister,” said the inspector 
as he slipped handcuffs on his man. “I 
don't recognize your mug, but you'll be 
going back to New York as soon as I can 
get the extradition papers.” ‘ 

“But,” protested the prisoner. “I have 
done nothing. That boy was left here to 
board and he has been well cared for.” 

Tierney studied the man carefully. 

“And you're boarding pigeons, too, 
huh?” 

“T don’t understand.” 

“Innocent as_a babe. Innocent as a 
babe,” whined Tierney in an uncouth at- 
tempt to feign sorrow as he fished around 
in a pocket of his coat. “But, Mister, look 
at this, will ya?” 

He fished out a silk necktie, a replica 
of the one the prisoner wore. 

“You left just one thread of it on the 
bush in Central Park, bozo, but it was 
plenty.” 


“The Big Bass Horn” is the next Tier- 
ney story. The funny fat detective uses 
the horn to stir up some excitement when 
things get dull—and how he succeeds! 
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-Can You Stop Her? | 


By Walter Kellogg Towers 


short, can you halt your car quickly 
enough? If a child jumps out from the 
curb, can you avoid running over him? To 
be master of the car you drive you must 
be able to stop it whenever you want to 
—and in a hurry. Nothing will get you 
into serious trouble more quickly than in- 
ability to stop. 
Whether your car has six brakes or one 
is not so important as your knowledge of 
exactly what the brakes you have will do, 


[' the car ahead of you suddenly stops 


Top Notch Library of Sports 
See Coupon 


and how they should be used. The brakes 
on any car will stop it if they are in 


wit! 


Pressure is applied on the rod B-C 
on this contracting brake. 


proper .condition and if they are used 
ight. 


Know exactly what your brakes will do. 
With a clear street and no one ahead or 
behind, push down on the brake pedal 
hard when traveling fifteen miles an hour. 
If the brakes lock the wheel so that there 
are two streaks on the pavement, you 
know that the brakes hold. If they do 
not, they must be tightened immediately. 
_ Brakes should usually have expert ad- 
justment at a service station. 
unobtainable, follow the manufacturer’s 
instruction book carefully. 
put on the brakes, you note any tendency 


for the rear end of the 
car to skid, or if only 
one wheel leaves the 
streak on the pave- 
ment, you will know 
that the brakes are 
not taking hold evenly 
on both wheels. This 
should be adjusted. 


Know Your Brakes 


ON’T make many 
severe brake tests 
at high speed. Locking 
and dragging the 
wheels grinds the rub- 
ber tread from the tires. 
You must become 
thoroughly familiar, 
however, with just how 
quickly you can stop at 
all speeds. If your 
brakes are not good, 
you must drive with ex- 
treme care, come to a 
stop at blind corners 
and crossings, and 
travel at least 40 feet 
behind the car ahead. 
The better your brakes 
and the more skillful 
you are in using them, 
the faster you can 
travel with safety. 
When pavements are 
wet, remember that you 
cannot stop quickly. If 
your car starts to skid, 
do not set the brakes 
suddenly —this would 
increase the skid. You 
must “drive out of the 
skid.” Slow down your 
speed and turn the 
front wheels in the di- 
rection in which the 
rear wheels are skid- 
ding. 


Emergency brake on transmission, 
Rimpoctean elements marked. 


In most cars the foot brake pedal -is 
connected by rods or cables to brake 
bands on the two rear wheels. When you 
push on the pedal with your foot, the 
brake bands are pulled tight around the 
brake drums fastened to the rear wheels. 
The wheels stop turning and the car slows 
down, or drags along the ground if the 
brakes are jammed on hard enough. Fab- 
ric called brake lining is fastened on the 


brake bands to help them grip the brake 


drum. 


a hand lever. 


If this is 


If, when you 


Pressure on the brake pedal 

forces liquid through these pipe 

lines to opera the four-wheel 
rakes. 


A duplicate braking system provided 
for emergencies is usually controlled by 
On some cars this is con- 
nected to brake bands arranged to expand 
inside the brake drums on the rear wheels. 
In other makes the brake band wraps 
around a brake drum fastened to the drive 
shaft just back of the transmission. When 
the drive shaft slows down, the rear axle 
and rear wheels must slow down with it. 
The emergency brake locks into place 
when set, and is primarily intended to 
hold the car in place when you leave it. 
Always set this brake carefully when leav- 


ing a car, whether on 
the level or on a hill. 

When some manu- 
facturers began to put 
brakes on the front 
wheels as well as the 
rear, some of them used 
cables or rods to con- 
nect up, just as with 
rear wheel brakes. 
Others turned to what 
are known as hydraulic 
brakes, in which tubes 
and a liquid are used in 
place of rods or cables. 
A cylinder of the liquid 
is located near the 
brake pedal. When the 
pedal is pushed down, 
the liquid in the cylin- 
der is compressed and 
flows out through the 
tubes to small adjust- 
able cylinders at the 
ends of the brake 
bands. The liquid 
flowing into the small 
cylinders pushes them 
open and sets the 
brakes. 


The Motor as a Brake 


ESIDE the brakes, 

you have the motor 
to use in checking 
speed. With a closed 
throttle the motor will 
slow down, and, if you 
leave the clutch in, it 
will begin to hold the 
car back. If you have 
a free acting clutch and 
your transmission shifts 
easily, an excellent way 
of checking the speed 
of your car is to shift 
from high down to sec- 
(Continued on page 56) 


Mail this coupon today’ for 
Top Notch Library of Sports 


The thri 


we 


lof speed 


with safety 


The suction cup soles of Grip Sures make 


you both fast and 


Ty GAMES and sports of all 
kinds, in camp, on hikes 
—wherever you go and what- 
ever you do this summer— 
‘you are only as good as your 
feet.’ Grip Sures, with their 
famous suction cup soles, 
help you to be just a little bit 
better than the other fellow 
—and they give you worlds of 
comfort and service in the 
bargain. 

The springiness and liveliness of 
these soles are an aid to speed. The 
patented suction cups insure safe- 
i; No danger of slips or skids. 

rip Sures hold fast doggedly, ten- 
aciously. You may walk with sure- 
footed ease where others hesitate 
to go. 

But Grip Sures are not only safe 


shoes. They are long-wearing shoes, 
comfortable and good-looking. They 


sure on your feet 


let your feet breathe better than 
stiff leather shoes. They support 
the feet as nature intended them 
to be supported. Every pair is made 
by hand to last for months of hard 
Service. 

Make certain of genuine Grip 
Sures with the patented suction 
cup soles by looking for the Grip 
Sure name on the soles and the 
Top Notch cross on the ankle 
patches. If your shoe or sporting 
goods store hasn't them, he will 
order them for you. 

Helps and pointers for 
vacation fun 
THE Top Notch Sports Library 
gives you practical pointers on 
what to take and what to do on 
camping trips. Tells you the real 
tricks and inside strategy that 
make the winners in baseball, run- 
ning, jumping, pole vaulting, etc. 

Send for these books and get the 
“inside dope” of experts. Mailed 
for only 10 cents, 


THE BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Dept. A6, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Makers of Top Notch Rubber and 
Can: 


was Rubber Sole Footwear 


THE Library of Sports (four 
books, see titles in illustration 
above) will be mailed to you for 
only 10 cents—the biggest 10 
cents you ever got! Fill 
out and mail the coupon today. 


BEACON 
Dept. A6, Beacon Falls, Conn. 


Please send me a set of the T: 


Name... 
Address. 
Clty) 22 5 


GRIP SURE 
The all-sports shoe 
with the suction 
cup soles. 


FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY, 


Notch Library of 


by return mail. I enclose 10 cents. My 


Sports 
name and address is plainly. written below. 
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So big 


Between these two 
extremes are many 
other sizes of General 
Electric locomotives. 
Each year sees an 
advance in the electri- 
fication of railroads; 
for railroad men know 
that electricity cuts 
costs. Have you 
learned this in your 
home and office? There 
is, some hard task of 
yours which electric- 


—and so little 


This is one of the biggest 
electric locomotives in the 
world. It hauls long and 
heavy freight trains on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee 
St. Paul Railway. 


Onthenarrow gaugetracks 
alongside it you will see 
the smallest electric loco- 
motive that does real work. 
It hauls copper ore in a 
Northern Michigan mine. 


ity can do for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for regen ie on Stammering and 


Sot i tells how I 
Stutt en * “its vases oe ry rie wR 
Ges Bogue B Tia? Ne ati 3h indianapolis 


ZIP-ZIP 


Let’s Go Boys 


No matter where you go, camping, 
hunting, fishing, the sea shore or 
the mountains, you will need o 
Zip-Zip shooter. Thousands of boys 
are made happy with this wonderful 
Zip-Zip shooter, If your denler hap- 
ens not to have them order from us. 


1P-Z1P_ shooter 
complete only 35¢ or 
three for $1.00 pre- 
paid. Send stamps, 
coin or money order. 


AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 87, Columbia, S. C. 


Earn During Spare Time 
Install Electric Bells 


Big supply of bells purchased from Signal Sec- 
tion U. 8. Army at low prices. 

OUR, SPECIAL SET of ope: aa iron box adjust- 
able electric bell with 4 1 wire, insulated 
tacks and one round brass ack Tatton ogmplote with 
iaabeacsiony 705 1.10." Tostage extra. i Ibs. 

Batteries 300 each. lbs. A tees acteay 
eb apiee Gpateiinet aqially low prices 
HARRY B. KOHLER 

27 W. Washington St., 
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Hagerstown, Md. 
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a 
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Correct your speech and oasis le your in 

Don’t bea failure. egwis is oldess, nares and ‘pest: 
Institute. ident study courses. 


Fie CEWIS INSTITUTE | DETROIT, wicwrcan 


rT 7 for Stammerers has 
The Quigley Institute tras Svery" person vino 
has taken its course. Personal, individual instruction 
by the founder, who cured himself after thirty years of 
stammering. Equally effective for children and adults. 
Resident and day pupils. For particulars, address 
Dept. A, 1727 Master St., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


LEARN to be a WATCHMAKER 
fA rons Yor every radiate,” Eargast nd bent 


‘uition reas 
endowed school. 
FREE CATALOG 


BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Peoria Dept. B Illinois 


Course for men of ambi- 
Hon and limited time. 
men trained. 


Electrica 


Condensed course in Theoretical and Practical Elec. 
trical 


= = including 

ngineering #:o« 

ly related 

subjecta of Mathematics and Mechanical Drawing 

taught by experts. Students constract motors, install 
wiring, test electrical machinery. Course complete 


In One Year 


Prepare for your profession in the most 
inte onies ania the, ee Established 


sBuiss ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 
Takoma Ave., Washington, D. 


THe American Boy 


The Runner-up’s Last Race 


(Continued from page 17) 


it had been, although of a kind that 
held. And Gilbert missed his easy, long- 
limbed pal who beat him so regularly, 
more than he had expected. He wondered 
often if they would meet again. He wished 
they would. But it seemed as though the 
major’s illness might stay just so, for 
many years, and that meant that Jaffray 
rene stay there with his father, in Ennis- 
illen. 


ee in April, without warning, came 
a letter from Jaff, in black borders. 
Gilbert knew, before he opened it. Yes, 
the old soldier had gone. The Enniskillen 
Dragoons had marched to his military 
funeral, and there was. the usual volley 
over the grave, the last bugle call, and 
then—the green graveyard on the hill be- 
side the blue waters of Loch Erne. The 
major was a memory. Gilbert thought of 
how well Jaffray had described him, how 
clear was the picture, and he felt as 
though it were his own loss. 

It was just a day or two after Gilbert 
had written Jaffray a second time urging 
him to come over to America to stay, that 
“the boss” called him into the departmen- 
tal head office of the East Road Electric 
Company. 

“Here’s a curious thing,” smiled Mr. 
Stone, bespectacled, kindly and gray, who 
went by the name of “the boss” to all be- 
low him, “and I think it is you who can 
help me, Gilbert.” 

“Yes, sir.” 2 

“T want to put another man or two in 
here, to handle that new South American 
business, and incidentally to stir up a lit- 
tle competition. You’re doing well, you 
and Masson and the others, but—well, a 
little friendly competition hurts nobody, 
eh?” He looked up quizzically from his 
desk. He had no misgivings about Gil- 
bert’s ability to hold his own. 


“Yes, Mr. Stone,” responded Gilbert 
evenly. 
“All right! Now, one of the men I 


have in mind is a man you know. Word 
comes through his aunt—friend of my 
family. He’s Irish, but he lived here a 
year. Went to school with you. Jaffray— 
remember him?” 

“Yes, sir.” Gilbert’s face went red, and 
he could not tell why. Perhaps it was 
only the surprise of it, 

“Good man?” inquired the boss, sharply. 

“Yes, Mr. Stone, he’s the best man I 
know,” Gilbert. said it slowly, quietly, The 
boss gave him a keen look. 

“All right,” he said suddenly, turning 
. “He'll be here in two weeks. Thank 
you.” As Gilbert turned to go, the boss 
added, over his shoulder. “If I like him, 
T’'ll take him, but he has no job yet—don’t 
tell him he’s got it—might not be the man 
I want, after all.” yu 

“All ‘right, sir.” Gilbert left the room, 
wondering. To see Jaff again, but then— 
to be toppled off the ladder—again? The 
office seemed to be spinning about him. It 
took a bit of nerve to steady himself. 

When Jaffray’s ship came up the bay 
the first of July Gilbert was at the pier, 
on time, to meet him. But he waited for 
two hours, then three, then four, and still 
no Jaffray had emerged from the crowded 
pier. Passengers had gone on their way, 
after laughing and tearful reunions all 
about the place. The crowd had thinned 
to naught but blue-clad inspectors; and 
baggage men rattling their hand trucks 
this way and that. For the twentieth time 
Gilbert asked a passing inspector about 
Jaffray. 

“Oh —um-m—Jaffray, Jaffray? Why, 
yes, I remember that name.” The inspec- 
tor took out a package of cards and 
looked through them. “Yes, here it is— 
William Jaffray—is that it?” 

“That’s it!” replied Gilbert eagerly. 

“Sorry, but he’s detained,” said the in- 
spector kindly. “Quota trouble—question 
of place and birth. He’ll have a fair hear- 
ing, at Ellis Island, to-morrow perhaps. 
You can see him after the hearing.” 

“But I don’t understand,” pursued Gil- 
bert. “Quota? Place of birth? What's it 
all about?” 

The inspector stopped and told him. 
“Only so many foreigners can come in, 


this month, from each country; so many 
from Great Britain, so many from Italy, 
or Persia, or whatever country the for- 
eigner was born in. That’s the quota— 
the limit. It goes by place of birth. And 
your friend Jaffray doesn’t know for sure 
where he was born. Thinks it was on a 
ship, but doesn’t know. So how can we tell 
what quota to put him in? Maybe the 
quota he belongs to is already exhausted 
by passengers on other ships that got in 
earlier. If that is so, he can’t come in. 
We'll have to deport him. But they'll 
straighten it all out at Ellis Island to- 
morrow or the next day.” He patted his 
young questioner on the shoulder in re- 
assurance. 

Gilbert thanked the inspector. But what 
to do about it, he had no idea. Nor in- 
deed had anyone else, in those July days 
of the old quota immigration law. Con- 
gress has since remedied the silly, tragic 
uncertainties of the old law—and not so 
long ago at that—but in 1923 the jig-saw 
puzzle of it was still going strong. For no 
foreigner knew then, until he actually ar- 
rived here, whether he had come too late 
or not. Least of all could the inspector 
know that about Jaffray, when the lad 
could not even tell where he had been 
born. There was nothing to do but wait. 

Gilbert hurried away to report to the 
boss. But the boss himself, angry as he 
was, could do nothing. An hour’s tele- 
phoning to Ellis Island, to Washington, to 
lawyers, made that all too plain. 


T was two days later when Gilbert at 
last got word from Ellis Island that 
the hearing had gone against Jaffray. “Or- 
dered deported,” read the telegram ; “have 
declined to appeal stop have permission 
go Chile instead Ireland stop sail to-mor- 
row morning fourth July steamer Western 
Star come see me off.” 

“Great Christopher!” exclaimed Gilbert 
as he read it. “Ordered deported—and on 
the Fourth of July! Poor Jaff!” Then a 
wave of anger took him by the throat. 


“Fools, fools!” he muttered. “It’s a 
blamed outrage! A man like Jaff—quota 
—bah! Oh, it’s ridiculous—I must stop 


it!” But how? It was late in the after- 
noon. The boss had gone home, and of- 
fices were closed down for the Fourth, all 
over town. What could he do? 

In the evening he went uptown to see 
Jaffray’s aunt. Not that any help could 
come from her, but he could console her 
perhaps. And then, next morning, he 
would go down to the pier and see Jaff, 
for the first time, and the last, only to 
watch him go out on the Western Star, for 
Chile. What rotten luck it all was! And 
Jaff had refused to appeal—would take his 
medicine instead, and go—old Jaffi—that 
was like him! 

It was a chance thought of Jaffray’s 
aunt that turned defeat into a sporting 
chance. As Gilbert got up to go, she gave 
him a package of old papers. 

“Please give them to him,” she said. 
“He left them here when he sailed so sud- 
denly last year, and I’ve meant to send 
them over, but somehow forgot. They are 
just some old documents, but they were 
from the major, and I know he’d like to 
have them.” 

And it was an instant thought of Gil- 
bert’s as he went down the steps, that 
made him hurry home to fumble furiously 
through the package of old papers. 

“Ah, here it is!” he exclaimed, as he 
unfolded a yellowed old printed certifi- 
cate. “The major’s old hobby—now let’s 
see where Jaff was really born!” Then his 
face fell. “India—ouch!” For he knew, as 
everyone knows, that natives of China 
and India are forbidden to come into the 
United States except for visits and such. 
“Oh, I give it up,” he sighed. “What a 
queer world!” But before he fell asleep he 
decided to go to’ Ellis Island next morn- 
ing, instead of the Western Star, to see 
if there were any loophole, India or no 
India. 

When Gilbert finally got to the official 
in charge over at Ellis Island in the 
morning, he was just one of a thousand 
relatives and friends of foreigners who 
had been sweatily “and frantically bom- 
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barding the overworked immigration of- 
ficials ever since the day began. With the 
harbor full of steamers loaded down with 
newly arrived immigrants, and more com- 
ing, it was a sizzling Fourth of July that 
broke over Ellis Island that year. Gov- 
ernment employees, to the last man and 
woman, were spending their holiday in 
hard work. For Jaffray was not the only 
unwitting one who had come from afar 
only to be caught in the quota net. There 
were wives and children, young sweet- 
hearts and old mothers, caught tight in 
its meshes, and kept from waiting loved 
ones. There was tragedy in the net. 

But to this day, Stan Gilbert remembers 
the sudden light that came into the of- 
ficial’s eyes when they read the docu- 
ment’s record of Jaffray’s birth in India. 

“Lucky chap,” murmured that limb of 
the government, as he turned to the tele- 
phone, “It’s all right,” he said to Gilbert, 
as he held the receiver. “That’s one of the 
freaks of this clumsy law. Hindus stay out, 
white men born in India come in—and 
they come free of any quota at all. Your 
friend is a man without a country, as to 
quota, but he’s different from the old story 
because he comes ashore instead of going 
to sea again! Queer!” 

“Yes,” gasped Gilbert. “Yes—queer.” 
But he had no mind for further questions. 
He looked at the clock, and acutely he 
realized that the Western Star had sailed. 

“Sailed already?” The  official’s 
face fell, as he heard the news. “Oh-h.” 
He turned instinctively to look out of the 
window and over the bay where the great 
ships go down the channel as they feel 
their way gingerly out to the open sea. 
Suddenly he stiffened up as he looked. “As 
I live!” he muttered. Then, turning to 
Gilbert, “There she is—the Western Star 
—at anchor off the Statue of Liberty— 
over there in the haze! See her blue and 
white stack, with the black above? Prob- 
ably waiting for papers, by. motor boat— 
sometimes they do.” With a jerk he 
turned back to the telephone, changed the 
call, pushed a buzzer with the other hand. 
A few words on the telephone, punctuated 
by quick, quiet orders to the inspector 
who had come in answer to the buzzer; 
and then he rose and fairly shoved Gilbert 
and the inspector out of the room. “Now 
hustle, do you hear?” he shot after them. 

On the run Gilbert followed the in- 
spector, through winding corridors, down 
long flights of stairs, until, wholly igno- 
rant of what it was all about, he wound 
up at the ferry slip where he had come 
in to the island, and plumped down into 
a motor boat with a build like a bullet. 
Swish! They were off! In a swirl of quick 
water, leaping into spray, they were out of 
the slip and heading straight for the 
Western Star. 

“Orders to take your man off,” shouted 
the inspe@tor above the roar of the en- 
gine, as Gilbert looked his eager inquiry. 
“You're on a rum chaser—they moor here 
—good little boat. But—see that gray rat 
out from the Battery?” He pointed. “No, 
wait, she’s behind that schooner. Now! 
See her? Sliding out from behind the 
bowsprit?” Gilbert saw a gray streak 
shooting over the water. “That’s the 
papers for the Western Star, sure— and 
the Western Star won't wait, once she gets 
her papers. We got to get there first!” 

As they sped on, splashing great geysers 
of foam into the air, Gilbert saw the gray 
streak suddenly increase her speed. 

“Ah, the rat—look at her!” shouted the 
inspector. “Wants a race, does she? Well, 
by— 


‘UT the rum chaser’s grimy-faced skip- 

per needed no warning. The little 
rum hound’s snub stern was shaking as 
though she meant to fall apart—and now 
they were gaining! Now they were near- 
by! And curious faces of passengers were 
peering over the rail of the Western Star 
—a judge’s stand for a hullabaloo race of 
two water-churning infernos, converging 
to a finish. The black sides of the big 
ship loomed close ahead. Through the 
spray Gilbert sensed the black mountain 
side above them. With a smashing, spout- 
ing turn they rounded into the rope lad- 
der, swaying against the mountain side, 
and nearly they smashed straight into the 
huge hulk itself. But, scarce ten feet 
away, the gray rat was churning backward 
furiously, as she fell into second place, by 


the fraction of a moment. 

“By an eyelash!” yelled the inspector. 

“Get outa my way,” growled the grimy 
skipper over his shoulder at the gray rat. 

Then, “Jaff! Jaff!” Gilbert was shouting 
frantically up the ship’s side, up to the rail 
far above where a big blonde-haired fel- 
low, a little leaner and tighter-knit than a 
year ago, was looking down with a stare 
of utter bewilderment. 

“Stan! Oh, I say, Stan!” A shout of 
wild excitement came hurtling down from 
the rail. 

“Good,” said the inspector, in a satis- 
fied comment. “Now to get him off.” 

So, happily enough, they got Jaffray off, 
took him back to Ellis Island, went 
through sundry and solemn formalities, 
and late in the afternoon the two friends 
went back to New York in the snug island 
ferry-boat, and, arms around each other’s 
shoulders, presented themselves at dusk to 
the uptown aunt of William Jaffray, or- 
phan, alien, Indiaman and beneficiary of a 
queer quota kink, by grace of a good 
friend and the greatest race that ever a 
rum chaser ran over the waters of New 
York Harbor. And so it might have ended. 

But the next day, late in the morning, 
Gilbert sat at his desk waiting for Jaffray 
to emerge from the private office of the 
boss and then join him for lunch. As he 
waited, he thought. A -pucker, then a 
frown, came gradually into view above the 
brown eyes and pink cheeks that had once 
spelled terror to rookies on the football 
squad of Knickerbocker High. “If only it 
wasn’t Jaff,’ he whispered to himself. 
“But I'll fight him to a finish for my place 
here—and I'll tell him so now! We'll 
start fair and open. And this time, I’ll— 
be—first !” 

A door opened. Gilbert started, then 
rose. Jaff was coming out, and the boss 
was with him, Gilbert thought Jaff looked 
a little flustered, but on the face of the 
boss he caught that same quizzical smile 
he had come to know so well. And then 
the boss came up and most whaccountably 
put his hand on Gilbert’s shoulder. 

“Thinking pretty hard about 
thing?” 

“Yes, sir,” was all Gilbert could say. The 
boss went on quietly. “Well, so was I,” he 
said. “About that boat. race of yours, and 
about a football team you once led, and 
about two Patrick Henry’s fighting for a 
small medal in a big room, and—well, 
some other things, too—and a great pair 
of young gadabouts you two are! Boys all 
the way through, just. boys!” The boss 
was smiling as though much amused. Then 
his smile seemed to soften. “Ah, well, I 
was one myself—sometimes feel like one 
still! Yes, the major and I were boys, too.” 

Gilbert started. The major? And—? 
He looked at Jaff, but Jaff’s face looked 
as blank as Gilbert felt. 

“And we were as good a pair of lads as 
you are—oh, a whole lot better!” The 
boss was grinning, and talking very fast. 
“Now, look here,” he went on. “You two 
are partners—see? You stay in New York, 
Gilbert, in charge—and by the way, that 
means a promotion for you, beginning at 
once—and Jaffray here goes to Chile— 
wants to see the world—on the Western 
Star—next voyage, after you’ve shown him 
the ropes a bit, around here. 

“Jaffray handles the South American 
end, when-he’s learned it; you handle this 
end. No rivalry—won’t allow it. Partners. 
Room enough for all. And you'll be visit- 
ing to and fro off and on. Do you see?” 
Gilbert was blinking under his rapid fire. 

“Well, if you don’t, no matter,” said 
the boss with emphasis. “It’s orders. And 
—” he spoke more slowly—‘“that was a 
good race you pulled off yesterday for my 
friend’s boy. Jaffray told me all about it 
—and all about more than that, he told 
me. I know you better, my son.” The 
boss paused. “Now, get out of here,” he 
suddenly burst out, “before you get a lot 
of nonsense into your heads—get out—and 
mind you behave yourselves!” The boss 
was laughing in a funny, loud sort of way. 
Suddenly he turned, went quietly back to 
his office,.and closed the door. 

Outdoors the two lads, silent, turned to 
look at each other, both at once, as 
though by impulse. At first they just 
grinned. Then Gilbert thrust out his 
hand, 

“Aye,” said Jaff, his big fist over Gil- 
bert’s. é 


some- 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 
earned them. Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 
married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 


Avenue. 


Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 


were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 


added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 


gencies and old age. 


He and his young wife, for the first 


time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 


their savings. 


As its business has grown, the number of its 


shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 


To ih TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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BELL SYSTEM 


, One System, Universal Service 


U. S. ARMY RECRUIT BAG 


Biggest Bargain of the Year for 

Scouts, Campers, Fishermen 

= Waterproof O. D. Army Canvas, 
stoutly stitched, double web ad- 
justable shoulder straps and snap. 
Brand new and guaranteed worth 
4) more than twice the price. Enclose 
$2 bill or M. O. Order TODAY! 


Franklin Sptg. Goods Co. 
P47 W. G3rd St., New York 


Have Youa Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing 
how to take better pictures and earn money. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 111 Camera House, Boston, 17,Mass. 
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The World’ 
Finest Banjo | 


Whether you play in a leading || 
y dance orchestra or at home just 
for the fun of it, be sure you are 
* vaing the world’s finest—the | 
# new Ludwig Superfine Banjo. 


All standard models, professional 
sroniity. Tenor and plectrum mod- 
els, from $95.00 to 


| $350.00. Write 
in ‘for catalog and descriptive 
Jiterature. 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Makers of Prroussion and 
Rhythmical Instruments 
1611 N. LincoinSt. Chicago, ttl. 


bs spend Spring, Summer and Fall 2 | 
WHY NOT eothccine butterflies: insectet | ; 
buy hundreds of kinds st 
jong. Some worth’$1 to $7 each. I want serious 
fninded boys in every section towather specimens 
for me. Work In sitaple, instructive and in 
sptiog, but requires soms study. My instruct 
ive methods of attracting, ‘capturin 
oki ng, and contain 60 ust 
atu 


for museums and collec- 
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Hurry, Boys! 
Only a Few Left 


MARCHING COMPASS 
ONLY ORDER TODAY 


These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for 
the army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co.,N. Y., 
at a cost of $24.50 each. 
2 + 
Sale Price 95c Packing and Postase 
All goods sold subject to your approval. 
GENERAL CAMP OUTFITTERS 


MICHIGAN TENT & AWNING CO. 


1745 Lysander Street, Detroit, Mich, 
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RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


Front Royal, Va. 
Military Training 


Where boys’ ambitions and abilities are 


known and developed by helpful instruct- 

ors, who are real friends and advisers. 
Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools, 
giving high educational ad- 
vantages. Thorough prepara- 
tion for College or Scientific 
ichools. Also prepares for 

business. 

Mental, moral and physi- 
cal development combined 
with military training fit boys for suc- 
cess in life. Modern buildings, gymna- 
sium and spacious grounds for all out- 
door sports. Rates $500. Thirty-fourth 
session opens September 22, 1925. For 


akg address 
1a MELTON, A. M. 
‘inci; 


Box 419 Front Royal, Va. 


Military Academy 


P.O. Box18 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Graduation leads to 
College—West Point— Annapolis; 
Scholarship—Business—Leadership; 
Health, Trained Citizenship, and 
Commission in U, S. Reserves. 


Infantry — Cav: — Cadet Band; 
Sarat Teen Lower Schools; 
Visits Invited. 

The school your boy will like for 
the friends he makes and the train- 


ing he receives. 


ee Brigadier-General, D.S. M. 


‘Superintendent 


a 
universiti 
‘Small clas ne tet o 
every ten cadets. New $250,000 
fireproof buildings, Swimming pool and 
all athletics. 
For catalog write 
COLONEL MORGAN H. HUDGINS, Principal 
Box B, Waynesboro, Virginia 


McCallie School 


Understanding the problems 
of the growing boy and 
solving them wisely and ad- 
vantageously is a responsi- 
bility undertaken by 
McCallie School. A system 
of training through small 
classes and individual in- 
struction under a strong 
faculty enables each boy to 
progress satisfactorily. : 

A home school for boys 
over 12 where the ‘‘joy of 
living’ abounds and re- 
sponsible citizenship is de- 
veloped. Thorough prepara- 
tion for college, technical 
schools and government 
academies. Wholesome associates. The Bible has 
an important place in the curriculum of every 
student. 

Daily military drill supplies the need for 
action and develops order and self-control with- 
out stressing military matters. Honor system. 
40-acre campus, l-acre outdoor concrete pool. 
Rate $750. Write for catalog. 


Box A, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


or 


THE AMERICAN Boy 


The American Boy Contest 


‘HEN the Fish Story Editor saw 
them bringing fish stories into his 
office by the creelful, he suspected 

the Fish Story Contest was going to be a 
corker. And when he read the stories, he 
knew it! The fish those stories told about 
could do more stunts than a monkey on a 
grapevine—the tricks some of the dog- 
fish performed—turned Pluto, the Office 
Pup, green with envy! You can’t fool 
Pluto, though—he says no dog, fish or 
four-legged, can climb a tree and sing like 
a lark! ; 

Here are the prize winners. Hindman 
gets that beautifully supple split bamboo 
fishing rod, given to Tue American Boy 
by its maker, Mr. Harry D. Hobson of 
Oregon, especially for the winner of the 
contest. Calderwood gets a fine little steel 
casting rod, and Dibble a top-notch tackle 
box. Special prize winners get pup tents 
for their fishing trips. 


Try This on Your Fish Line 


By Waldo Hindman (18), Cincinnati, O, 
First Prize Story 


nf HAD been fishing all morning and 
hadn’t got a sign of a bite. The pool 
had a reputation of having lots of big 
fellows in it; so I began investigating. I 
lay down on the bank and peered over the 
edge into the water. Lo! and behold— 
there were about a dozen of the biggest 
trout I ever saw wrangling over some- 
thing. At first I couldn’t figure out what 
it was that would interest them more than 
my fly; then it suddenly dawned on me— 
A CROSSWORD PUZZLE! Sure enough 
there was an old newspaper lying on the 
bottom, and they were’ all busy with the 
puzzle! As far as I could see, there was 
only one word unsolved, but it had them 
stumped. Then I hit upon a bright idea. 
Iran for home, and grabbed up old “Noah 
Webster” and back to the pool I went. 
Then I hollered, “Here you are, boys,” and 
holy mackerel! what a stampede! Big 
trout and little trout, one and all scram- 
bled up the bank and crowded about the 
dictionary. 

“Find a seven-letter word meaning fry- 
ing utensil, quick!” they cried with one 
accord. Immediately I grabbed the whole 
bunch and tossed them into my basket. On 
the way home, I explained that I could 
show them better than tell them what the 
word was. 


The Disappearing Lake 


By Hugh Calderwood, Scotia, N. Y. 
Second Prize Story. 


= ELL, I started out in my old wagon 

about five o’clock one April morn- 
ing,” began the old fisherman. “There was 
a terrible fog hanging over the land, so 
thick I couldn’t see my hand three feet in 
front of my face. But I knew my way 
fine, I’d been to the lake lots of times, 
and was sure I could drive straight to. the 
right place. So when I got there I started 
fishing from the wagon seat. In about ten 
minutes I hauled in a nice ten pound 
black bass. Well, from then on the ten, 
eleven and twelve pound bass began com- 
ing in so fast that I had a hard time keep- 
ing my hook baited. After I had fished 
for about ten minutes my wagon began to 
crack under the three-hundred-pound load 
of beautiful fish. Then I decided to quit 
and take my fish to market. Just as I 
turned around the fog lifted and I looked 
for the lake. It was nowhere in sight— 
I realized I had caught three hundred 
pounds of fish in the fog.” 


It Couldn’t Happen 


By R. M. Dibble (15), Palmyra, N. Y. 
Third Prize Story. 

ECKS were strained to the limit of 

their elasticity as the first smudge of 
smoke appeared upon the horizon. The 
ship was coming! Not that this fact, in 
itself, greatly excited the frantic mob as- 
sembled at the wharf, for that particular 


“My Best Fash Story’ 


ship had a chronic habit of coming in ap- 
proximately once a week. But it meant 
the return of three of the most prominent. 
men of the city, fresh from a fishing trip 
in the great open spaces of Canada, where 
one carries a 30-30 to dispatch the finny 
monsters which strive for first chance at 
the dangling lure, and where, incidentally, 
there is little danger of rival campers’ at- 
tempting to check up on one’s tally. 

These ardent sportsmen, who, in private 
life, were an oil stock salesman, an expert 
movie publicity manager, and a celebrated 
criminal lawyer, were being received by a 
large delegation of citizens, and all the 
prominent sport magazines had their rep- 
resentatives there. 

The ship came closer, closer, and finally 
drew up alongside the dock. The gang- 
plank was thrown ashore and the report- 
ers swarmed on board like hounds un- 
leashed, singling out their quarry with in- 
stinctive accuracy. 

There was a tense silence for a few mo- 
ments, while, with poised pencils, the re- 
porters awaited the golden syllables. Then 
the three spoke as one. 

“Boys, we didn’t get a nibble.® 


How They Do It in Maine 


By E. H. Prescott (13), Newburyport, Mass. 
Special Prize Story. 


MAN from New York once went to 

the Rangeley Lakes, Maine, which is 
noted for the size of its square-tailed trout, 
and upon hearing marvelous stories about 
them, decided to try his luck. 

To make a good day of it, he got up 
early in the cool of the morning. Noting 
this, he put on a leather jacket, in the 
pockets of which were ten gold dollars and 
a gold watch that he prized very highly. 

In the excitement of catching his first 
he tipped the boat, and jacket, fish and 
rod all went over. He had had enough 
fishing that year. 

About two years later he came up, and, 
forgetting the episode, went fishing again. 
In the course of the day he caught two 
beauties. That was all. As he cleaned 
them, his knife struck something metallic. 


‘nomenon 


The Wiles of O’Harra 
McSnort 
By LeRoy W. Snell 


A wily young sport was O'Harra McSnort: 

For fishing he had a great craze. 

And if you'd believe him, fish couldn't deceive him— 
He was on to their angles and ways. 


He'd tell you a tale of a sunfish whose scale 
Was as large as a plate on the shelf; 

And nary a look would it give to a hook 
Although cast by O'Harra himself. 


So one cloudy night, while the moon shed its light 
On the top of a cloud, and the shade 

Fell black on the pool where this fish went to school, 
O'Harra crept close with a spade. 


He cut a square hole in the pool, and then stole 
© a is for a booker ives at 

en dumped it in—plop!—t the hole to the top, 
And meee fog with a frog. 


When dawn touched the sky and the frog caught his 


% 
Oh! the fish perked his head and looked wise. 
‘Theagrinned a breed arin, and ticket ott his chet 
And he headed straight in fer the prize. 


He swam with high speed, full of hunger and greed, 
For the fog where the frog sat agog, 
Till a final big dash sent him sprawling kersplash! 
In the hole in the pool filled with fog. 
The fog was so thin that when he as in 
Sure he settled right down to the sands, 
aN flopped all about—but he couldn't 
McSnort fished him up with his 


et out: 


It was the watch, Looking at it he noticed 
that it pointed to the exact time. The fish’s 
breathing had kept it wound, 

But on opening the other, he found the 
ten gold dollars, with interest compounded 
semi-annually at six per cent. 


His Biggest Fish 


By H, H. Fletcher (17), Birmingham, Ala. 
Special Prize Story, 
HE city fellow burst into the store. 
“Where's the best place to fish around 
here?” he asked. 

The old man on the cracker box whit- 
tled industriously. “Wal,” he began, 
“about the best place, sonny, is down the 
Tawmbigbee a piece. The biggest fish I 
ever knowed of useter be down there.” 

He slashed a big sliver off the stick, and 
settled to his tale. 

“Tt was like this. Jest as I was fixin’ to 
quit one mornin’ a big feller swiped my 
hook, sinker, bait an’ everything jest like 
that. I got me out a bigger hook an’ line, 
an’ baited her again. Directly the fish 
snapped ’em up again, an’ finally he got 
away with my last line. By that time I 
was gittin’ purty riled an’ I says to myself, 
‘Cy, ole hoss, you gotter git that fish er 
quit.” Wal, I got me a hook about two 
inches thick; an’ an ole steel cable, an’ a 
young calf for bait. Then I rowed the 
hull contraption out to an island in the 
middle of the river, an’ hitched it to an 
oak tree. Wal, I waited around ’til dark, 
but nothin’ happened.” 

The old man glanced at the city fellow, 
winked at the rest of the gang, and went 
on with his story. 

“Next mornin’ at sun-up I hustled out 
to see what luck I’d had. Wal, sir, you 
won’t believe it, but the fish had taken the 
bait, an’ the hook had held, an’ the line 
had been strong enough, but the blamed 
fish had towed the hull dern island away 
with him.” 


The Weeping Fish 


By G. G. Williams (15), Birmingham, Mich. 
Special Prize Story. 

I LAZILY pulled up my hook and found 
the last of my bait gone. Loathe to 

leave without any fish, I searched among 

the scanty remains of my camp dinner 

and found an onion, left from hunter’s 

stew. 

An onion—what could I do with this 
odorous vegetable? Haying nothing else 
I decided to try it. No sooner had the 
onion disappeared than a bass about three 
feet long appeared with its head out of 
water. What did I see?’ Why, tears roll- 
ing down the scaly face of that fish. Pon- 
dering, I realized the tears were caused by 
the onion, and of course the poor fish 
couldn’t dry its eyes under water. I 
waded out and tapped the weeping fish on 
the head with my axe, and managed to 
drag it in. Soon after a pike, six feet 
long; a perch—oh, it must have been two 
feet long; two bluegills, as big around as 
tubs; a brook trout, that, measured thirty 
and three-quarters inches; and a catfish, 
with horns like a bull, came up weeping 
profusely. I was kept busy several hours 
dragging fish of gigantic size out of the 
water. After I had at least a truck load, 
the game warden happened along, and 
arrested me for breaking the game laws; 
all that labor for nothing. 

I am perfectly willing that you use my 
remarkable discovery in fishing, but be 
careful and don’t break the law. 


Honorable Mentions go to Bradley 
Hoffman (14), Ft. Thomas, Ky.; Bruce 
Poehler, Jr., (18), West Medford, Mass.; 
Horace Venable (15), Newport, Ky.; Wil- 
liam A. Heitler, Bronx, N. Y.; Robert 
Kimball (14), Woodstock, O.; Howard 
Graham (14), Potosi, Mo.; Winston 
Brady, Fairmount, N. D.; James A. Noo- 
nan (14), Mahanoy City, Pa.; Charles 
Waterman, (11), Girard, Kans. and Frank 
Limbird (13), Casa, Ark. 
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Jibby Jones and the Round-up 


(Continued from page 5) 


“What you want?” he asked, grinning 
through his freckles. “You don’t want 
some more toads, do you?” 

“No, I don’t want any more toads, 
Henry,” Jibby said in his slow drawling 
way. “George bought quite all the toads 
I need, thank you. I want to hire you, 
Henry. Will five dollars be enough to 
hire you for to-night?” 

Hen Tuck looked sort of amazed. 

“For all night?” he repeated. “You 
mean you want me to work all night?” 

“George and I will also work all night, 
Henry,” Jibby said, “or as long as it takes 
us to get these toads back where they 
came from.” 

“Well I don’t know,” Hen Tuck said. 
“Tt’s all right if my father don’t need me 
to-night. It’s at night he needs me mostly, 
when he does need me. That’s when we 
hunt.” 

“Hunt what?” I asked. 

“Great-great-grandpop’s treasure,” Hen 
said. “It’s mostly along in the middle of 
the night that Pop thinks of a place where 
the treasure might be, and then we’ve got 
to get right out and hunt for it. That’s 
how Pop is. He’s impatient that way; he’s 
in a hurry to get that treasure.” 

“How long has he been hunting for it?” 
I asked Hen. 

“Oh, Pop ain’t been hunting it long,” 
Hen said. “Pop’s only been hunting it 
since he was a boy, but Grandpop hunted 
it before then, and Great-grandpop hunted 
it before that, and Great-great-grandpop 
he hunted it quite a while. We been 
huntin’ it a couple of hundred years or 
so, I guess.” 

“Then I don’t think one night will mat- 
ter much, Henry,” Jibby said. 

“Not unless this is the night Pop hap- 
pens to think of the right place to hunt,” 
Hen Tuck admitted... “It might as well be 
this night as any night. We ought to be 
gettin’ close to the right night now, after 
we've had a couple of hundred years of 
wrong ones. But I guess Pop will hunt 
me up if he needs me, I can use five dol- 
lars real good. Shall I go and get a 
basket?” 

“What for?” Jibby asked. 

“Why to carry toads in,” said Hen, sort 
of surprised. “Didn’t you say we had to 
carry these toads over to the bay side?” 

“Why no, Henry,” Jibby said. “I didn’t 
say that. I think that would take too 
long and be far too much work. Father 
is afraid these toads will draw the snakes, 
so we must try to get all the toads as far 
away as we can as soon as we Can. What 
you had better get, Henry, is a broom.” 

“My cats!” Henry exclaimed. “You 
ain’t going to try to sweep them twenty 
thousand toads a quarter of a mile across 
here, are you?” 

“No, Henry,” Jibby said éeriously. “1 
don’t believe they would sweep. We are 
going to herd them across.” 

Well, I guess for a minute I looked 
pretty blank, and then I got the idea and 
it didn’t seem so bad. There was one 
thing you could say for it: it would have 
all the toads moving away from the cabin 
at one time. And there was another good 
thing about the plan: we wouldn’t have to 
carry the toads, they’d travel on their own 
legs. And if there were any bugs on the 
ois the toads could feed as they went 
alo: 

“By jolly!” Hen Tuck cried, all enthus- 
jiastic as soon as he got the idea. “Like 
cowboys, huh? Get up there! Come along 
there! What you mean by cuttin’ out at 
that side there? Ho, boy! Get along 
there!. Regular cowboys, huh, Jibby?” 

“Toad boys,” said Jibby, solemn as an 
owl. “George, go in the cabin and get a 
couple of brooms. We ought to get the 
toads back to the other shore by day- 
light.” 


EN went hurrying off to get a broom 
and I went into the cabin to get the 
two new ones Mr. Jones had bought, and 
when I got to the wind bowl Jibby was 
breaking down the barrier we had made to 
keep the toads penned in. 
“T think, George,” he said, “I will let 
you walk behind and drive, hurrying the 
slow ones and hastening the stragglers, 


and Henry and I will keep at the sides of 
the column to keep the herd in the proper 
path and prevent stragglers from wander- 
ing. There do seem to be a good many of 
them, don’t there?” 

He was right about that. Why, you 
who are reading this can’t even imagine 
twenty thousand toads! I bet you can’t 
hardly, even if you try your best, imagine 
a thousand toads, I bet a hundred toads 
all in one place would look like a lot of 
toads to you. And a thousand is ten times 
that many, and twenty thousand is 
twenty times as many asa thousand, It’s an 
awful big lot of toads anyway you think 
of it. But when you get twenty thousand 
toads started, hopping in one direction and 
have to try to keep them all going in that 
direction they look like seventy million 
toads. Because if there is anything a toad 
don’t want to do it is to go in one direc- 
tion; a toad just naturally wants to go in 
every direction there is. You can take any 
common toad and start to herd it any- 
where and the first thing it does is to 
think up a lot of directions nobody ever 
thought of before and hop in all of them. 
The only direction a toad will ever hop of 
its own accord is the direction just oppo- 
site to where you want it to go. 

We got the barrier all pulled down by 

half. past seven and started to herd the 
toads out of the wind bowl but it was 
midnight before the last toad was out of 
it. The trouble with toads is that they 
don’t seem to have the herd instinct. If 
you take a bunch of steers and get one 
steer going in a certain direction the 
chances are that all the rest will go in 
that same direction, but toads are dif- 
ferent; if you start one toad in a certain 
direction all the other toads go in the 
opposite direction of sideways. And when 
you try to steer them with a broom they 
fall over on their backs and wabble their 
front feet in the air and don’t get any- 
where. 

“What we need,” Hen Tuck said before 
we had got the toads ten yards outside 
of the wind bowl, “is'a couple of dozen 
trained hog-nosed ‘snakes. They’d make 
these toads hop, I bet you! I don’t know 
but what that would be a good business to 
go into—training hog-nosed snakes to 
drive toads. The way dogs drive sheep, 
you know. If they have sheep dogs I 
don’t know why they shouldn’t have toad 
snakes. If folks have to drive toads across 
country much—” 

“They don’t have to,” Jibby said. “No- 
body but us would ever be such idiots as 
to have to herd toads across‘ country.” 

“Well, I didn’t know,” said: Hen Tuck. 
“JT ain’t been off Fire Island Beach much, 
and I don’t know what they do in other 
parts of the country. For all I knew they 
might drive toads as a regular business 
somewhere. If they did that a toad snake 
would be a mighty valuable reptile.” 

“Look out there!” I called. “There’s a 
toad getting away from you! Don’t talk 
so much, and watch your, toads closer.” 

“They ain’t my toads,” said Hen Tuck 
sort of cross. “Don’t you go saying they 
are; I wouldn’t have them as a gift.” 

Well, it was slow driving; mighty slow. 
The trouble was that the head of the 
herd didn’t want to go anywhere. The 
toads up ahead there didn’t seem to want 
to do anything but squat down where they 
were and take a nap, and when Jibby 
went forward to poke them up and get 
them moving again, all the toads along 
back started off sideways, and by the time 
he.got back to them the head of the herd 
had settled down for another nap. The 
truth is that if you want to herd toads 
one herder isn’t enough for one toad; you 
need two herders for each toad. Three of 
us were not enough to herd twenty thou- 
sand toads properly; we needed to be 
forty thousand herders. 

The first part of the journey wasn’t so 
bad. It was between dunes and while the 
way wandered.a good deal, around one 
dune and then around another, the most 
trouble was to keep the toads hopping, 
but when we got past the dunes to where 
the land was level sand it was worse. We 
went along yelling, “Hoy! hoy!” and 
brushing toads back into the herd, but 
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SHOOT STRAIGHT! 


Learn to 


Shoot Straight 

Think Straight 

Act Straight 
in the Military School 


HE question as to where you will go to school is all-important. 
Very likely you are considering it now, or will be in a year 
or two. 


A good military school-is well deserving of your consideration. 


You may not plan to go into the Army or Navy, but remember 
that it is not the chief business of the military school to make Army 
or Naval officers. 


The military schools are primarily college preparatory schools or 
schools which equip for business life. 


Boys who prepare for college or business in a military school are 
really prepared. There is a thoroughness and a system about 
the work which qualify you to succeed in whatever you undertake. 


But the good military school will do much more for you. 


You know the kind of man you would like to be—strong, aggres- 
sive, a leader, a man who amounts to something in the community. 
The military school 


—gives you robust, vigorous health; 

—gives you erect carriage and manly bearing; 

—makes you punctual, neat, orderly; 

—enables you to think clearly and act promptly; 

—teaches you the great value of team-work and co-operation; 
—gives you a high standard of honor. 


Military training appeals to all normal boys. They like to wear 
the uniform, to handle a rifle, to learn the manual of arms. 


You will delight to be a member of a troop or company of neat, 
clear-eyed, straight-shooting fellows who keep step and act in unison. 

The discipline, the regularity, the dependableness you will get 
out of your military training will be of great value to you all through 
your life. 

Investigate the military schools before you decide where you will 
go. 


Published by The Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school carrying on the ideals and tradi- 
tions of its founders—training boys as a work of service, not 
for profit. Under experienced teachers. Shattuck boys make 
good records in the Universities and are qualified for life's 
work, Business course. 

Military training under expert officers detailed by the vu. 8. 
War Dept. fanly character, sound scholarship and high 
ideals are developed. All athletics under 8 coaches—16 
buildings, 240 acres. Summer School. 


Box B, Faribault, Minn, 


LAC KSTONE 


IN THE HEALTHFUL PIEDMONT REGION OF VIRGINIA 
“Making Four-Square Men’? 
and Business Administration 
Separate School for Young Boys 
For Catalog and Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘How the Boy Ives,’ address 
Colone! E. S. Ligon, President Box E, Blackstone, Virginia 


NAZAR MILITARY ETRWHALL 


The Milita tom Develops Strong Physique, Manliness, and Honor. The personal contact 
re ba Mead master, Instructors, ond cadets has’ popularized the ‘Silgmns 


Best Home Influences 
New Buildings, All Sports 


The School of the Square Deal”* 
College Preparatory, Business, and General Courses—Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Fully 
hed Athletics. A week in Camp with Full Equipment. Winter Sports. 70 miles from 


jadelphia, 85 fram New Yerk. For catalog address, REV. A.D. THAELER, D.D., Box 80, Nazareth, Pa. 


New Mexico Military Institute 


In the Sunshine State 


A school of distinction offering exceptional high schoo! and junior 
college work under the most favorable conditions. Balanced program 
of academic, ans Fie Lee training. All sports, including polo 
and swimming. Altitude 3700 feet. Outdoor life the year 
round. aie air, 8. climate. A cavalry school. 
Moderate rates, 

COL, J.C. TROUTMAN, Supt., Box N, 


Every boy rides. 


Roswell, New Mexico 
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STAUNTON 
Military Academy 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 


Boys from 44 States last session. One of the most distinguished 
schools in America. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for 
the Universities, Government Academies or Business. 


1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mountain air of 
the famous, proverbially healthful and beautiful Valley of the 
Shenandoah, Pure mineral spring waters. High moral tone. Par- 
ental discipline. Separate building and special teachers for younger 
boys. Military training develops obedience, health, manly carriage. 
Fine shady lawns, expensively equipped gymnasium, swimming pool and 
athletic Park. All manly sports encouraged. Daily drills and exercise in 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and refinement only desired. Per- 
sonal, individual instruction by our tutorial system. Standards and tra- 
ditions high. Academy 64 years old. Complete plant, full equipment, 
absolutely fire-proof, Charges $700. Illustrated catalog free, Address 


COLONEL THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President 
Kable Station, Staunton, Va. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


LEXINGTON, MO. 43 miles from Kansas a 

Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. High School Department 

affords thorough preparation for College, Government Aqden eae or pasties ss dunioe 

College Department affords two years of regular colleae work. rf 
Indoor Swimming Pool with heated 


for younger boys. Government Supervision R 
Fifty-acre Campus. Gymnasium, 220x55 ft. 
and filtered water. Every facility for interesting and developing, in body, mind and 
character, the American growing boy. For catalog, with full particulars, address 
COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 
Member of the Association of Mitttary Colleges and Schools of VU. 8. 
Lexington, Missouri. 


Box E 


Box B 


ennessee 


Military Institute’ 


Sunerinn Preparation for college or business, in- 
sured an experienced faculty, special study 
Toure, ae eect aadlsboctooeis. 1 Une 
usually successful in penne boys, with a staff 
that understands boys and how to teach them. 
Efficient military training and carefully super- 
wised athletics develop sturdy bodies. Year-round 
outdoor sports. Mild, healthful climate. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool. Moderate charges. Catalog. 


COL. C. R. ENDSLEY, Superintendent 
Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An Endowed College Pre- 
paratory School and Junior College, Its distinctive 
advantages will interest discriminating parents and 
appeal to the virile American boy who enjoys ath- 
|. letics, outdoor life, etc. Beautiful, new, modern 
buildings with every known improvement in heating, 
lighting, sanitation, etc. Fireproof. A visit to the 
school while in session is necessary to 
appreciate its superior location, equip- 
ment and student spirit. Catalog and 
information on request. 


COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Superintendent 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Preparatory in grade, military in organization, 
refining in influence. Trains the character, 
mind, body, The patronage is nation-wide. 
67-acre campus of Blue Grass on main line 
railway; 9 stone and brick buildings erected by 
U. Government. All manly sports, golf 
C. under army 


vourse, swimming pool. R. 0. T. 
officers, 

Thorough preparation for college and West 
Point on certificate. English-Business Course for 
boys not entering college. Junior school. Fixed 
charges $620. Send for catalog; give boy’s age 
and grade. 


COL. C, E. CROSLAND, President 
Box 401, Columbia, Tennessee 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation < college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty. Small classes, individual attention. 
Boys taught how to study. Supervised athletics, 41st 
year. Catalog. 

COL, T. D, LANDON, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C-18 Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


STERN MILITARY ACADEMY 
Alton, Ill. Graduates enter coll 
without examination. Also BUSINE! 
courses. Championship grade ‘Athietion, 
Best Coaching. Free & ATALOG: 
Address CAPT. R. 8. EATON, Adj, 


KEMPER 


MILITARY 


Est. 1844. High School and 
Junior College. Scholastic work of 
recognized excellence. 

Develops the boy and trains him 
for leadership by a comprehensive 
system of athletic, military and gen- 
eral activities. 

The new gymnasium, the most recent ad- 
dition to Kemper’s already fine equip- 
ment, gives unsurpassed opportunity for 


all indoor sports—basketball, track, tennis, 
etc. 

Send for catalog. 
Col. T. A. JOHNSTON, Superintendent 
734 Third Street, Boonville, Mo. 


t 
} 
t 
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The new gymnasium, one of the finest in the country. 


(Continued from page 53) 
when the.sun came up we had not gone a 
sixteenth of a mile—not one quarter of the 
distance we had to drive the toads, and 
we had come to one of the low swampy 
parts of the beach where the going was 
going to be really bad. 

Down there the mosquitoes were bad, 
too, because the wind got no sweep. The 
ground was overgrown with rank grass 
and small weeds and full of little hum- 
mocks with moist places between, with 
sundew and moss growing in them. When 
we got there Jibby told us 
to halt, and we did.. 

“It's going to be slow 


smn 
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part of the country. 

“Head ’em off, Hen!” I shouted. “Head 
’em off, you!” and we both started run- 
ning around that herd like mad, sweeping 
toads head over heels back into the herd. 
The only trouble was that a broom will 
only sweep about fourteen inches at a 
time and while we were sweeping four- 
teen inches of toads there were yards and 
yards of them hopping wider and wider 
from the middle of the herd. In no time 
at all Hen and I were running in a circle 
twice as big as a circus ring, sweating like 
hot ice, and only able to 
give a single toad a push 
now and then as we ran: 


snneen 


here,” he said. “If a toad 
gets out of the herd it is 
going to be a gone toad. 
It will get hidden among 
this growth and be lost. At 
the rate we can travel here 
I figure it is going to take 
about four days and four 
nights to get to the bay 
shore. We’ve got to have 
food.” 

“T’m so hungry now that 
if a hog-nosed snake came 
along I’d eat it,” Hen 
Tuck said. 

“Are hog-nosed snakes 


“Hunters of Pearls” 
Voted Best 


EADERS of THE 

AMERICAN BOY who 
remember “Hunters of 
Pearls,” Charles Nordhoff’s 
stirring serial of South Sea 
shark fishing and pearl div- 
ing, in the magazine in 1924, 
will be interested to know 
that librarians all over the 
country voted the story the 
best fiction of that year for 
younger readers. Ask your 
librarian about it, if you 
haven’t seen the book with 
its Anton Otto Fischer il- 
lustrations. Its book title 
is “The Pearl Lagoon.” 


As Jibby came from be- 
hind the dunes with his 
arms full of breakfast he 
saw instantly that some- 
thing was wrong and he 
dropped the breakfasts and 
came running as hard as 
his long legs would carry 
him. He dashed up like a 
Sheridan who had been 
forty miles away and went 
into action immediately, 
running in a circle with us 
and brushing toads with all 
the hurry there was in his 
lanky arms, but it was too 


good to eat?” I asked him. 

“No,” he said. “But Lc 
when you're as hungry as’ 

I am you'll be glad to eat anything.” 

So we decided that Jibby should go 
back to the cabin for food. 

“Now you boys keep moving,” he said. 
“You keep moving around and around 
be hens Don’t try to drive until I get 

ack, 


HAT suited us. We started walking 
around and around the herd of toads, 
brushing the stragglers back into the herd, 
Hen Tuck on one side and I on the other, 
and Jibby hadn’t been gone more than 
five minutes when Hen Tuck gave a yell. 
“Come here quick! They’re stampeding 
on me!” he yelled and I looked across 
and what I saw was one of the worst 
toad stampedes you ever heard of! If 
those toads had been elephants Hen Tuck 
would have been a dead Tuck in about 
one half minute. The whole mass of toads 
over his way had got into one of those 
wild senseless panics you read about and 
were piling toward him by thousands, just 
crazy with fear. It would have been a 
horrible sight if those toads had been 
buffalo bisons. They tried to hop right 
over Hen; they hopped onto his bare feet 
and across them, and they hopped against 
his legs, and I could see in an instant 
that he had lost all control of them and 
that his broom. wasn’t any more use to 
him than if it had been a straw. 

“Snake!” he yelled. ‘Hog-nose snake!” 

Well, there he stood in the midst of 
those fear-maddened toads, slapping at the 
mosquitoes on his neck with one hand 
and pointing with the other, and clinging 
to the handle of his broom with both 
knees, and I looked where he pointed. 
One of those flat-headed, bunty-nosed 
snakes was right in the middle of our 
herd, its head raised and a fat toad in its 
jaws. About ten thousand toads, scared 
half to death, were hopping in every di- 
rection. It was no use trying to reason 
with them; it was no use shouting “Hoy! 
hoy!” at them. They were wild with fear. 

I don’t want to brag, you understand, 
but it is at such times as this that a man 
shows what is in him. I don’t say that 
Hen Tuck did not stand steady or that, 
as soon as he had slapped a few, mosqui- 
toes, he didn’t take his broom and try his 
best to herd the toads back into the herd 
again, but I do say I saw what ought to 
be done. In a flash I shifted my broom 
other end to and waded into those toads 
and scooped up the snake on the handle 
end of my broom. 

And dropped it spang in among the 
toads that were not yet scared! Yes, sir; 
that was the only mistake I made—I let 
the snake slip off the broom handle right 
into the toads that had not got the panic 
yet. And they got the panic right away 
quick! By the time I got the snake on 
the broom handle again and tossed it 
twenty feet into a blueberry bush there 
wasn’t a toad in the herd that wasn’t hop- 
ping. its hardest to get away from that 


late. When we narrowed 
the circle and got the re- 
maining toads calmed 
down and under control there were only 
twenty-two of them left. The rest had 
scattered away among the weeds. 

The sun was fully up now and it was as 
hot as it ever gets on Fire Island Beach, 
for it was one of those days when the 
breeze comes off the land and not off the 
ocean. Jibby sent Hen Tuck to gather up 
the breakfasts and we took turns herding 
the twenty toads—two more had got away 
—while the others ate, and then we started 
on with the eighteen ‘toads that were left. 

“That’s one thing I forgot to warn you 
about—stampedes,” Jibby said as we went 
along herding the sixteen toads that 
hadn’t got away. “When you are driving 
any | animals, toads or cattle or elephants, 
you’ve got to be mighty careful to avoid 
panics. Punch up that toad, George. Well, 
no matter; we can’t find it in this grass. 
The herd instinct, George, is what makes 
cattle easy to drive; where one goes the 
others want to go; but in a panic the herd 
instinct works against us—where one goes 
the others want to go just the same. Did 
that one get away, Henry?” 

By this time we were able to keep the 
brushes of the brooms pretty close to- 
gether and the twelve toads that were left 
had to travel at a pretty good pace, but 
as we neared the bay there were heel holes 
in the moist earth and it was hard keep- 
ing the five toads that remained from 
getting lost any minute. As a matter of 
fact they did get away, all but one. We 
went along herding that toad, all three 
of us, and we herded it mighty carefully, 
but all of a sudden it wasn’t there. 

“Tt’s under your broom, isn’t it, Henry?” 
Jibby asked, but when Hen Tuck lifted his 
broom it wasn’t there, and it wasn’t un- 
der my broom or under Jibby’s. We 
poked around in the grass awhile but we 
couldn’t find any trace of it. 

“Well, anyway—” Jibby said, and we all 
knew what he meant, and we all felt the 
same way about it. We had had enough 
toads. We didn’t want even to see another 
toad for years and years. We pushed 
through the reeds to the shore of the bay 
where the mosquitoes would give us a rest 
and right there was a little girl with a bas- 
ket. She was about five years old, I guess, 
and when she saw us she looked up at us. 
She turned to Jibby Jones. 

“Say, mister—” she said. 

“Yes, what is it?” Jibby asked her. 

“Why, now, say, mister,” she said, “are 
you the man that wants to buy some 
toads?” 

Jibby put up his forefinger and rubbed 
the side of his nose the way he does some- 
times. 

“Why, no, little girl,” he said quite 
kindly. “No, I’m not the man that wants 
to buy some toads; I’m the other man; 
I’m the man who doesn’t want to buy any 
toads.” 

He didn’t have to cross his heart, either; 
I believed him without that. I knew he 
didn’t want to buy any toads. 


July, 1925 


No. 607. Can You Identify Him? 


I’m surely indispensable ; 
I never get in bad; 

If I should suddenly depart 
The maid would be quite mad. 


Kalamazoo, Mich. I. Mir. 


No. 608. 
A Rebus That’s a 
Poser (7). 


My little stunt, as shown above, 
Is quite an agile feat, 

And you'll try in vain to do it 
If your tissue is COMPLETE. 


Vancouver, B. C. DreAMER. 


No. 609. A Three-part Charade. (9). 


A WHOLE was begging in the lane 
As Maggie sauntered by; 
A cup was in his grimy hand, 
A tear was in his eye. 
“Why don’t you ONE your ways?” asked 


Mag, 
“And show a little pride?” 
“Tt’s far too late; TWO simply THREE!” 
The wretched WHOLE replied. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Le D ans. 


No. 610. Sound epee Different 
5, 4). 


He ONE his TWO is useful, quite, 
And fairly ornamental. 

In short, his TWO he ONE is right 

For use experimental. 

The rose he finds is fragrant, white; 
The skunk is strong but gentle! 


Charlotte, N. C. McCurn ocr. 


No. 611. Find the Furniture. 


Mr. Andre’s servant takes care of his 
tools and crockery. The blue taffeta blends 
well with the orange cord Ivan tied around 
the bathrobe Dan made skillfully. The 
spider’s web enchained the fly, which is of 
a silly nature. Which air shall I play: 
“Seots wha hae” or “North, South, East 
and West?” 

Find ten or more articles of furniture 
hidden here. 


Melrose Park, Pa. Wma. Tue Grate. 


No. 612. A New Kind of X-word 
Puzzle. 


Can you solve a cross word puzzle with- 
out a diagram? ‘Try it! See if you can 
place the words in the right squares. It 
isn’t impossible, and it’s great sport. 

This is a symmetrical 9x9 square with 
21 blank spaces. There are no unkeyed 
letters. The figure after the definition 
shows number of letters in the word. Here 
are the definitions: 

Across: 1. To cook meat in the oven (5). 
6. A country much abused by the Turks 
(7). 8. Latin for “and” (2). 9. Masculine 
name reading alike forward and backward 
(3). 10. First person singular, objective 
case (2). 12. To smear (4). 14. Prayer 
(4). 16. Singular form of a Latin word 
meaning household deities (3). 17. To 
mistake (3), 18. Taverns (4), 20. A cut 
of meat (4). 21. Abbreviation for “street” 
(2). 22. The self (3). 24. Abbreviation 
for “Christian Science” (2). 25. Any region 
or scene of simple pleasure (7). 28. A 
fur-bearing animal (5). 

Down: 1. Abbreviation for “railroad” 
(2). 2. His last name is Khayyam (4), 3. 
Bronze or copper (Roman) (8). 4. An easy 
job (4). 5. The seventh note in the scale 


(2). 6. A large city in Georgia (7). 7. 
Well-known song—also continent (7). 8. 
Satan (Arabian mythology) (5 letters; the 
middle letter is L). 11. Deserves (5). 13. 
A vase (3). 15. Fifth sign of the zodiac 
(3). 19. Believers in a particular creed (4). 
20. Ledge or vein—mining term (4). 23. 
Slang for gun (3). 26. An old spelling of 
“roe” (2). 27, Abbreviation for “Irish” (2). 


Kappa Kappa. 


Prize Offers. 


Best complete list, $1. Neatest correct 
answer to cross word puzzle, or nearest 
correct answer, special prize. Best list 
from a new solver, a copy of “Key to Puz- 
zledom.” Honorable mentions for five or 
six correct answers, and books for five 
honorable mentions. Address Kappa Kap- 
pes ore Tue American Boy, Detroit, 

ich. 


Answers to May Puzzles. 


595. Big-eye. 

596. John W. Davies, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Robert Marion LaFollette, Henry 
Ford, Calvin Coolidge, Stanley Baldwin, 


Charles Gates Dawes,» David Lloyd 
George. 
597. Ester, estre, trees, reset, tsere, 


serte, teers, stere, terse, steer, reest, erest, 
stree. 

598. The iceman. 

599. When these seventeen men left 
here and went west they succeeded in 
keeping it entirely secret, but they were 
very heedless, senselessly leaving behind 
them every vessel they needed, even ket- 
tles. Yet beef, bread, beans, eggs, and 
beets served to keep them well fed. 

600. Medal, meal; paint, pant; ducal, 
dual; Peter, peer; saiga, saga’; broad, 
brad; pants, pats; least, lest; coral, coal; 
boyar, boar, Dropped letters spell Dic- 
tionary. 


April Prize Winners. 
Best list: Suey Side, Galt Rone 


ed attractive list: V. D. B., Sherbrooke, 
"Beat answer . to! Automiobilee;Chess:.. ‘Victor 
Allen, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Best original puzzle: Dreamer, Vancouver, 
“Books for five honorable mentions: I. M. 
Long, N. Y. Nala G. Nol, Colo. 


Honorable Mention. 


Complete lists: A. Hogan, Al, ’Arry Zona, 
August Fruge, Bob Zante, Canuck, C. L. Spears, 
Don Key, Eiggam, Hank, Henry Overholt, Ike 
N. Hunt, Jack Canuck, James III, K. Raps, M. 
T. Head, Osaple, Robert Porter, Suey Side, The 
Gink, The Sphinx, Thorpa, Uli Dontu, Walter 
Halstead, Z. Roe, 

Five solutions: Blockhead, C. Ker Et, Dream- 
er, Elm Burk, F. E. Bruary, F-n F-n, Franklin 
Dunbar, Harry Vetch, Ima Lone, I. Mit, I. M. 
Long, I. R. Ishman, Laurence Gibson, L. W. 
Clarke, Miss Teerie Mann, Nala G. Nol, Ods- 
bodikins, O’Kay, Ray D. O’Bug,’ Ray Tuer, Sol 
Vemalle, V. D, B. 


Pussle Talk. 


Three ‘‘Canucks” cop prizes this time. We've 
some real solvers across the line. . . . John 
Howard and Densen Dummer tied for second 
place in the Auto Chess contest. , . . Mr. Dill 
of Pickel, California, registered in a Bismarck 
hotel recently. He isn’t in the pickel business, 
however. Harry Vetch says those interested in 
odd names should read “Do You Like Your 
Name” by Philip Curtis, in the April American 
Magazine. At the request of a number of 
solvers, the number of letters in solutions are in- 
dicated in parenthesis after the title where pos- 
sible. . . . A_cordial welcome to John Neblett 
of Cuba, and Joseph Dennis of Mexico—and the 
glad hand to Roy Duren and Raymond Wyant, 
both invalids. Raymond had his right humerus 
fractured (“not so humorous,” his “secretary” 
writes), but fortunately he is left-handed. r! 
Count Meout should feel very proud; his auto- 
mobile puzzle was voted best by a big majority 
of those voting. Al T. Tude’s rebus won second 
place. Why not more votes? Just write at the 
bottom of your list which one you like best. 


—Kappa Kappa. 


MILITARY 
ULVER acaDEMY 
On Lake Maxinkuckee 


From all parts of the country boys come to Cul 
ver—and there acquire Culver’s spirit of achieve- 
ment—in work and sport. They study hard, 
they play hard and go out prepared for any col- 
lege, with fresh enthusiasm and splendid phy- 
sique. 


Flexible courses permit the exceptional student 
and those less well-prepared to progress in sepa- 
rate classes according to their ability. Small 
classes, ample opportunity for individual help, 
and an experienced teaching staff are eminently 
fitted to prepare cadets for the 45 or 50 col- 
leges Culver graduates enter each year. 


There are no idle hours. Time often wasted in non- 
essentials is utilized at Culver in healthful activities. A 
superb riding hall, swimming pool under cover, fine horses, 
modern laboratories, a new recreation hall for every in- 
door sport are but the physical expression of Culver spirit. 


% MILITARY ACADEMY 


Member, Assn, Milltery Colleges 


Parglege 26 red-blooded American man- 
rough, carefully co-ordinated 
military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. nit 
R, 0.1. 0. College Preparatory. Busi- 
nese and Music, Graduates admitted 
without examination to Universities. 
“Big Brother” plan of government brings boys 
into close personal touch with instructors. 
Lower school for smaller, boys. All athletics. | 
Debating and Literary Societies, Glee Olub, 
Band and Orchestra. | Special terms 
| musicians. Capacity taxed annually. 
| enrollment necessary. Address 


COL. E. ¥. BURTON, Pres., Box 125. Mexico, Mo. 
Write about our Summer School and Camp 


Early | 


Military School 


From reveille to taps—school days 
earnest study and healthful 
outdoor sports. Prepare for 
college and gain a manly, erect bear- 
ing through @ military training under 
real leaders, Strong teams that see 


Rate $550, For catalog ad- 


dress Col, Clyde R. Terry, President, 
Box 15, Aledo, Illinois. 


TAMI a vear 
ILITARY INSTITUTE 


American Boy readers enjoy going to this school 
which has a splendid record for college prepara- 
tion and business training. It’s a school that de- 
vyelops strong, self-reliant men, men who do things. 
Military training develops strong bodies, alert 
minds, manly bearing. Oollege men teachers. 
Gymnasium and every facility for good field sports. 
Summer Camp July-August. Member Association 
of Military Colleges and Schools of U.S. Uatalog. 


Address Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 250. 
GERMANTOWN 
Nek DAYTON, OHIO 


OHIO fiz 
Institute 
Organisation—92nd year. College pre- 
Pparatory and academic. Small classes. 
Lower school for younger boys. 
Athleties— Gymnasium. Swimming 
pool. All indoor and outdoor sports. 
Reereation—Many diversions afford- 
ed for entertainment of cadets. 
Loeation—Suburban to Cincinnati. 
Write for catalog, 
A. M. HENSH. Supt. 
Box 28, College Hill, Cinein: 


Ohio 


Todd is unique. Boys 6 to 16. =a 
of 20 for 100 boys 1 hr from Chicago. 


Noble Hill, Prin. Wongstock, a) 


AUGUSTA 


Military Academy 
(Roller’s School) 


A modern school with a country location in the 
famous Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Endorsed 
by the Virginia Military Institute and oes uni- 
yorsitics, Army Officers detailed by the War 
Department. Junior R. $10,000" plant 
with absolutely fireproof enh se eh 
improvements,, Splendid athletic field. 300 acres. 
jet band of 24 pieces. Able faculty of college 
men. Small classes and individual instruction. 
Supervised athletics. Rifle range and target prac- 
tice under personal supervision. Enrollment lim- 
ited to 215. Boys from 2 states and 4 foreign 
countries last year. Fifty-ninth session begins 

September 23rd. Rates 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and 

Schools of the United States. 


For catalog address Cal. T. J. Roller or Maj. Chas. 
$. Roller, Jr., Pri rt Defiance, Virginia 


Catalog. 
The Registrar, Culver, Indiana 


MILITARY 


Ss Kah ACADEMY 


A school for sturdy, clear-eyed cadets 
trained in team work and self-control. 
Equally able to master work in the 
classroom and on the drill fleld. Col- 
lege preparatory. Boys equipped with 
active minds, strong bodies and moral 
courage, 8000 acres of rugged moun- 
tain country, ideal for camping and 
exploring. All athleti Christian in- 
fluence. Est. 1868. Catalog. 


Address Box B, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


A Clean Mind in a Sound Body 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson Every Day 


Planned ce thorough college preparation in 
an atmosphere of honor, scholarship and 
Christian "denis, Military training, 40-acre 
campus and nearby lakes afford every op- 
portunity for a beneficial outdoor life and 
all athletics. Separate school for smaller 
boys, Summer school. Rev. Charles Herbert 
Young, §.T.D., Rector. For illustrated cata- 
log and additional information address 


The Adjutant, Howe, Indiana 


ENTUCKY 


"MILITARY 
INSTITOTE 


For 80 Years a Builder of Men 


The oldest private military institute of America. 
Rich in historical lore and tradition. Magnificent 
new barracks, 100 acre campus and athletic field, 
and a strong, nationally known faculty are what we 
offer our ae Renvetnbte that 

¢ Made—Not Born 

Science and Commercial Cours- 


College Pro para 

one ioe Behools Barclmoent Waalted. | Meterenoes 
or LONEL C. B, RICHMOND, President 

K. M. Lyndon, Ky, 


MILITARY 


FORK UNIO ACADEMY 


Central Virginia location, easily accessible. —Pre- 
pares for college or business with thorough mili- 
tary training. Strong faculty of experienced 
Christian masters. $200,000 recently spent on new 
barracks, gymnasium, etc. Complete equipment 
for all sports, Aided and inspected by. War 
Dept. R. O. T. C._ 28th year. Send for catalog. 
Address Gol. N.J.. Perkins, Pres., Fork Union, Va. 


GETTYSBURG ACADEMY 


A school for 110 boys. 


Modern, homelike. Beautiful lo- 
All athletics and sports. New 
dunior dormitory. 6150 to $550. 99th year. 


ing pool. 


Catalog, Address HEADMASTER, Box L, Gettysburg, Pa. 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 


Page stands in a class by_ itself 
as a military school for little’ boys. 
Sound training in the common branches 
comes first. The mil 
young boy needs. It mi 
men who will grow into courageo 
cessful big men. Parents appreciate the 
atmosphere of sympathy, understanding 
and encouragement for their little boys 
at Page. This is the largest school of its 
kind in America. 

The catalog will surely interest you. 
Write for it to 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 


Route 7, Box 937 
Los Angeles 


California 
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Radio Strays 


By Armstrong Perry 


Ht. Aohus Military Fleademy 


EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 


Here is the ST. JOHN'S CORPS 
OF CADETS on Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. Note the perfection of align- 
ment; the bearing of the cadets; the 
precision of movement; the absolute co- 
ordination of every individual with his 
more than four hundred comrades. Put 


Morgan Park 
Military Academy 


A school for wide-awake boys where study 
and athletics are carefully balanced to give 
the best possible training. An exception- 
ally able faculty prepares for all colleges, 
technical schools or business. West Point 
system of military drill, emphasizing lead- 
ership, honor, promptnéss. Athletics for 
every boy. Gymnasium and athletic fields. 
Separate Lower School. In country sur- 
roundings, Catalog. 52nd year. 
COL. H. D. ABELLS 


Box 925 Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill, 


One of Lower School's Indian Tribes. 
Organized for thrilling group competition. 


GREENBRIER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


Near the famous White Sulphur 
Springs, on main line of the C. & O. 
| Railway. 2300 feet elevation. Fire- 


proof -barracks, costing $300,000, un- 
der construction. Accredited school, 
absolutely thorough instruction, Small 
classes, military training, promoting 
physical development and leadership 
qualities. All athletics, expert coaches. 
Charges, $600. Illustrated catalog. 


COL. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin. 
Box 18 Lewisburg, W. V: 


BRANHAM & HUGHES 
acter and scholarship. 30 miles south 
A d of Nashville. New buildings. Im- 
emy inent educators. 32nd year. U.S. 
Officer detailed. Junior School in separate building. 
Branham & Hughes Military Academy 
Los ie aes eee baa 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, School and 
Professional Bands. Private Instruction on | two 
id Band At ements; Daily Band Rehears- 
an ‘ander Dean. Conway; Large Symphi Or- 
chestra. 
;. Gymnasium, Under personal direction of the 
famous band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. 


An Ideal place for training boysin char- 
Military 
proved facilities. Endorsed by em- 
For your boy's sake read our catalogue. Give age of boy. 
MILITARY 
CONWA Y sanp scroo. 
Instruments; Teachers of national renown; Conduct- 
Large Band Library. Degrees. Dormi- 
617 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


Cook Academy 


Fifty-second year. Prepares boys for college or 
business careers, Graduates are successful in lead- 
ing colleges. In Finger Lake region with splendid 
health record. All body-building athletics. Swim- 
ming pool. Christian influences and training. 
Music advantages. For catalog, address | The 
Principal, Box F, Montour Falls, New York. 


IN ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS, BE SURE TO GIVE 
YOUR FULL NAME AND COMPLETE ADDRESS, CORRECTLY 


the picture under a reading glass. Bring 
out every detail. Nota defect! Nota 
blemish! Every unit, every button, 
every finger exactly in place. 

All this means effort. It is the re- 
sult of two great forces. Proper train- 
ing and loyal response. Every lad in 
this picture has done his part with 
loyalty and enthusiasm. He has 
learned that real discipline is self- 
discipline. He has put himself in 
harmony with the St. John’s system. 

And ‘so the thoroughness of his 
military training characterizes his 
academic work. He has a physical 
training that makes him strong and 
healthy. Above all, he is inspired 
to his highest effort by men who 
know boys; men who have been 
chosen for their experience and 
vision. Write for the catalog. 

Bex 21-6, DELAFIELD, Waukesha County, WISCONSIN . 


UF FIELD 


An Endowed School for Boys 


Inheriting the best New England 
traditions, modernized in spirit 
and methods. Each boy's indi- 
vidual needs are studied to secure 
complete development through his 
studies, athletics and school life. 
Junior School for Younger Boys. 
Moderate fees. Catalogs on rev 
quest. 


Rev. Brownell Gage, Ph.D. 
Headmaster 


3 High St., Suffield, Conn. 


“The SWAVELY School 


A school giving special preparation for the lead- 
ing colleges of the country, including West Point 
and Annapolis. One hour from Washington. A 
delightful suburban location combined with ad- 
vantages of National Capital. Lower school for 
younger boys. Close association of boys with 
masters. Interesting trips to historic places, Ath- 
letics to appeal to every boy—five fields, track, 
tennis, horseback riding, gymnasium. For cata- 
log address 
E. SWAVELY, Headmaster 
Manassas, 


Box B. Virginia 


BLUE RID G eae 

for Boys 
An accredited preparatory school of high standards and 
resultful methods. 


Junior Dept. Located in 
iddress J. R. SAN! 


Pictur- 
Ay IDIFE! 
jonville, North Carolina 
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Icy. 


jends 
A co-educational 


WYOMING SEMINARY Acecesceiont 


character building. College preparation, Business, sic, Art, 
Oratory and Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. 


81st year. Plant $1,000,000. Endowment $700,000. Catalog. 
L. L. Sprague, D.D., L.H.D., Pres. Kingston, Pennsylvania 


WILLISTON 


An endowed school for boys whose parents desire the best 
in education and care at a reasonable cost. Preparation for all 
colleges. Junior School for young boys. Address Archibald 
V. Galbraith, Principal, Box E, Easthampton, Mass. 


HORPE for BOYS 


‘Under 15. ACCREDITED ACADEMY. On Lake, hour 
north of Chicago. Military Uniforms, Athletics, Strong 
teams. Pree catalog of :—Thorpe, Box D, Lake jt, He 


WATKINSON SCHOOL 


41st year. Agriculture and College Preparatory Courses. 
Year around home for boys. Full rates $30 per month. 
Ambitious boys may earn part or full expenses. Oata- 
log on request. Frank L. Edwards, Principal, Hartford, Co: 


MALVERN PREPARATORY SCHOOL *°" Soys°""° 


Qonducted by priests of the boa amet Order. 
On Lincoln Highway, 24 miles from Phila. 163 acres. 
New buildings. Gymnasium. Lake. Supervised ath- 
letics. Byecial for 8th. {rate boys, Catalog. Address 
Reverend Thomas A. Kiley, 0. 8, A., Malvern, Pa. 


MITCHELL 


A school that appeals to the Ate 3 American 
boy and the thoughtful parent. ALEXANDER H. 
MITCHELL, Principal, Box M, Billerica, Mass, 


Carson Long | 


Military Preparatory School. 88th year. 4th 
doers i mannan imldway "between NewYork and 
. ‘Boys taught how to learn, 
oes parnte’ anlar Sahoo! Individual q ‘e 
n. Terms $400, Camp and Summer Sessi 
20 * NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Grade to |* 


TATIC may be as bad as ever this 

summer but broadcast programs will 
be received in spite of it. The ability of 
static to interfere with reception depends 
upon the relative volume of the noise it 
makes and that of the sound produced by 
the radio receiver from the waves carrying 
the program. Broadcasting stations are in- 
creasing their power so that their music 
and other features may be heard in spite 
of static. WEAF, KGO, KFI and KYW 
are using two kilowatts of power. WHT, 
WTAS, WCBD, WCCO, WLW, WOC, 
WGY, WTAM, WBZ and KFKX use 
1500 watts. Stations using from 500 watts 
to one kilowatt are numerous and well 


distributed. 
e+ + # 


Mat Rossers are going to have more 
trouble from now on, because the Post 
Office Department is planning to broad- 
cast their photographs by radio to cen- 
tral points and have them distributed by 
airplane or other fast transportation. A 
criminal’s picture finds a place in the 
rogues’ galleries before he has gone very 
far in his bad career. When a mail rob- 
bery is committed, detectives usually have 
a definite idea as to whose work it is be- 
cause crooks, like honest folks, have cer- 
tain habitual methods that identify them. 
As the law keeps its eyes on dangerous 
criminals all the time, a check-up quickly 
develops possibility into probability. 
Quick distribution of the photos of sus- 


Southern Boy Wins 


pected men, by radio, will put officers on 
the watch all over the country before the 
robbers can travel very far from the scene 
of the crime. 

ee ee aes 

Tue Sreamsuir Belgenland of the Red 
Star Line transmitted messages from 
Shanghai and Hongkong, China, to KHP, 
San Francisco, during a recent world tour. 
The distance was more than 6,000 miles 
and it is believed to be a new record for 
ship stations. Thomas R. Walker, the 
chief operator, states also that he received 
@ press message from POZ, Nauen, Ger- 
many, at a distance of 12,000 miles, half- 
way around the world. The Belgenland’s 
transmitter used continuous waves and 
1500 watts of power. With the spark 
transmitters in general use a few years 
ago, one thousand miles would have been 
an exceptionally good record. 

= * * * * * 

Orrictats of the American Radio Relay 
League expect that at least a thousand 
amateurs in the United States will build 
20-meter transmitting and receiving sets 
this summer so that they can communi- 
cate with the MacMillan Arctic Expedi- 
tion during its stay in the frozen North. 
These short waves have been found highly 
efficient for DX work and cover distances 
in daylight that longer waves can cover 
only at night. As it is daylight most of 
the time during the Arctic summer, the 
short waves are very useful. 


National Oratorical 


Honors 


ERSISTENT 
effort and con- 
stant practice 
made _fifteen-year- 
old Robert Ses- 
sions, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., cham- 
pion high school 
orator of America 
in the- National 
Oratorical Contest 
on Constitutional 
governmentin 
Washington, D. C., 
last May. He won 
his title after a 
competition 
in which 1,400,000 
student orators 
had _ participated. 
Robert spoke at Washington against six 
other orators who, like himself, had been 
victors in sectional elimination contests 
throughout the United States. He repre- 
sented the Southern states. 
Robert started developing his oratorical 
ability shortly after America entered the 


Robert Sessions. 


World War, when he was chosen as a 
three-minute speaker to address classes 
in his school on the necessity of organized 
war-time effort at home. Many sales of 
War Saving Stamps were due directly to 
his eloquence. Later he won various school 
and club matches, devoting his spare time 
to better fitting himself to analyze sub- 
jects and to. speak on them convincingly 
and logically. Now his effort has been 
richly rewarded—he is champion high 
school orator of America and winner of a 
cash prize of $2,000. It is the greatest 
honor a boy speaker can win in this coun- 


try. 

Second place in the finals, with a cash 
prize of $1,000, went to Eugene F. Mc- 
Elmeel of Los Angeles, California, while 
third place and $500 were won by Max N. 
Kroloft of Sioux City, Iowa. Miss Flora 
Longnecker of Ilion, N. Y., was fourth 
with a prize of $450; Miss Asenath Graves 
of Washington, D. C., fifth with a prize of 
$400; George Stansell of Chicago, sixth 
with a prize of $350; and Philip Glatfelter 
of Columbia, Pa., seventh with a prize of 


$300. 


Can You Stop Her? 


(Continued from page 49) 


ond and close the throttle. This is es- 
pecially good on wet streets, as it de- 
creases the tendency to start a skid. 

Do not wear out your brake lining go- 
ing down hill. Many drivers do not know 
that the correct way to go down long, 
steep grades is to use second gear, with 
the motor running. Some drivers shut the 
ignition off; frequently the result is a 
blown-off muffler. 

Motor braking prevents wearing out 
brake bands uselessly, cools the motor off 
on the way down hill and is the safest 
way to proceed. Do not be ashamed to 
use second gear. Many accidents happen 
to cars with too much speed on down 
grades. They are unable to stop with 
the brakes alone when one of the many 
turns on all mountain roads is reached. 

A surprising proportion of the cars have 
“dragging” brakes that seriously cut 
down performance, cause excess wear and 


waste gasoline, 

Many owners and garagemen think that, 
as long as the brake drums do not feel 
warm to the hand after driving, the bands 
are not dragging. This is not conclusive 
evidence. The only way to be certain is 
to put the gearshift lever in neutral, jack 
up both rear wheels, and turn one wheel 
in the forward direction. Due to differen- 
tial action, the wheel on the opposite side 
should turn in the reverse direction if the 
bands are free. Any “swishing” or rub- 
bing noise at the brakes while the wheel 
is being rotated is suspicious, and should 
be eliminated. The injury a slight amount 
of brake drag will do to the performance 
of an automobile, especially on a grade, is 
almost unbelievable. 


Know the RULES OF THE ROAD? 
Mr. Towers’ next article explains 
them. 


July, 1925 


WORTH FIGHTING 
FOR 
—THIS SCHOOL 


{f you want to prepare for college or 
business in a school where good sports- 
manship is as highly esteemed as 
knowledge—to study and play with boys 
ugh to win or lose 
grace—come 


the historic Jersey 
sium, swimming pool 

letic field. Established 1838. Instructor 
for every 10 boys. Write for “The Pen- 
ington Idea”—Francis Harvey Green, 
A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster, Box 30, 
Pennington, N.J. 


FOR THE BOY WHO WANTS TO MAKE GOOD 
Pee pe ee in College, 
‘echnical Schools and Life Occupations. 


Extensive and i ts 
Gymnathim, Athicue Picts. All Sports. 
jcod Business 


‘Wholesome Influences, G: Courses, 
Moderate 


Separate Junior School with Home Care. 
Illustrated g on Request 
OSCAR 8. KRIEBEL, D.D., Prin., Box 123, Pennsburg, Pa. 


BLAIR 


i apa bal 
300 carefully selecied boys 


Invites Your Personal Investigation 
of her claim to excellence in 
LOCATION 'UIPMENT 
INSTRUCTION (OOL SPIRIT 
ATHLETICS 
Separate Lower School 
For Catalog address 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL.D., Headmaster 
Box M Blairstown, N. J. 


IFORNIA 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
NON MILITARY 


Formerly Pasadena Military Academy 


Thorough preparation for Eastern 
an 


estern Universities. 


Undenominational. 
Under Christian Influences. 


Modern Conveniences and Equip- 
ment. 
Careful Supervision. 


Full Program of Sports. 
Splendid Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. 


For illustrated catalog address 


c. M. WOOD, 
R. D. 2, Box 81-B PASADENA, CaL. 


Pillsbury Academy 


An endowed college preparatory school for boys. 80% 


of graduates go to college. Individual instruction. Su- 
pervised dormitories. 16 acres of well-kept lawn and 
noble shade trees. 7 buildings. Unusual facilities for ath- 
Jetics, including swimming, tennis, track and field sports. 
Military drill. Rate $700. For illustrated catalog address 
PRICE, Ph. D., Principal 
7-E, Owatonna, Minn, 


BELLEFONTE ACADEMY ¥Ya> 


Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. Il teach- 

ers for 100 select boys. Champion athletic teams, 

Tennis. %-miletrack. Golf links available. Concrete 

pool and skating pond. Catalog. es X. Hughes, A. 
Princeton 


Camp Vim "tyes 


Non-Sectarian $150 the Season 
Heart of the Berkshires, Mass. 
Private Pond Free Horseback Riding 
IsaBELLe Warp, Hitusparz, N. J. 
For BOYS, Notan ex- 
riment; Track and 


CAMP WEKUSHTON field Sports; Aquat- 


ics, Educational. Tutors for fpecial cases; wholesome 
supervision. Beautiful Walkill Valley. Uleter Oo., N. Y. 
Beason 10 weeks $150, Write for reservation now. 


J. F. RussEtt, 132 Quincy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CAMP LENAPE (ints On a clear 


lake in highest Poconos. All sports. Woodcraft taught 
‘Horseback riding taught by cowboy. 

ing. Councilors all college graduates. Tennis, 

track, overnight hikes, aquaplaning. Catalog. 

D. & KEISER, 4809 Kingsessing Ave., Phila, Pa. 


Where a boy learns to 


The Thing in the 
Hold 


(Continued from page 10) 


quickly and effectively he did not doubt, 
and he dragged off his coat, not realizing 
in his excitement, that the hole might 
grow larger as its soaked sides were crum- 
bled by inside pressure. 


N deck the captain ran around call- 

ing his son—who seemed to have van- 
ished as if the sea had indeed swallowed 
him. Masters of ships are not much given 
to weeping; and when the men at the 
pumps saw him wringing his hands: while 
tears ran unhindered down his cheeks, a 
new fear was written upon their haggard 
faces. They thought of the sudden death 
of one so young, and sea-superstition sug- 
gested to them that the boy’s unlucky 
ghost might return to see their ship sink 
under them. Fiercely they turned the 
pump wheels, while one of their number 
looked over the side to see if he might 
see a shark. Everyone felt to blame for 
not having watched the boy more closely, 
and the mates moved about with hangdog 
looks. 

So excited did the captain grow that he 
tacked ship and sailed , hoping to’ see 
some floating sign that the boy had fallen 
overboard. With binoculars in his hand 
he paced the poop like a madman, search- 
ing, searching, into the distant horizon. 

At three o’clock that afternoon a cheer 
went up from the crew. The pumps gulped 
foam. There was no more water in the 
hold of the ship. 

The captain raced down from the poop 
and swore at the men for liars. “Pump!” 
he shouted, and they did, but no water 
came. He scratched his head. He was 
more perplexed than ever. What could 
have caused this sudden stoppage of the 
leak? 

The crew relaxed, and the sweat dried 
on their bodies, leaving little waves of 
dirt, much as the receding sea would leave 
its waste upon the sand. The mate, who 
was up aloft searching the waters to please 
the master, slid down a backstay to the 
deck. The captain spoke, and there was 
a ring’ of hope in his voice: 

“The pumps are sucking,” he said, “How 
do you account for it?” 

The mate looked away. 

“J don’t know, sir. It’s very strange. At 
noon the water in the hold was gaining on 
us, sir. The sounding rod showed it as 
it came out of the hold pipe.” 

“Try the pumps again!” ordered the 
captain. 

“No water, sir,” came from the crew. 

The mate gasped. 

“Do you suppose—?” 

“What—” exclaimed the captain, “what 
are you saying, man?” 

“The lazarette hatch was partly off this 
morning, sir.” 

A shower of tears spilled from the cap- 
tain’s eyes. He took a deep breath, and 
a roar came out of his lungs like the wail 
of a mother-cougar. 

“Down in the hold, all of you!” 

They found Edward naked and numb, 
with all his clothes stuffed into the hole 
and his feet acting as a pry to shut out 
the water. Willing hands carried him to 
the deck, while others made secure the 
work he had done so bravely. 

When he had had air and food, he 
turned to his father. 

“Dad,” he said, “you'll have to get your 
ship into drydock, or the Teredo navalis 
will eat every plank in her.” 

“The what?” asked the captain. 

“Teredo navalis,” said Edward, with a 
faint’ smile and he sent for the slimy thing 
and laid it at his father’s feet. 

His father bent over it, studying it as 
one who lays eyes on a thing at once 
familiar and unfamiliar. Then he straight- 
ened with an exclamation. “A shipworm!” 
His eyes sought Edward’s. “Boy, how did 
you find—how did you know—?” 

Edward explained, and as the captain 
listened, an odd, prideful smile twitched 
his mouth. At the end, he stretched ou 
his hand. * 

“Shake, partner!” he said. 


A College Preparatory School with 
a military system that develops manli- 
ness, obedience and honor. Business 
course, Separate school for younger 
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boys. Extensive campus in the hills. 
Well-planned recreation and athletics. 
Swimming pool, athletic fields. Riding 
school with excellent stable of horses. 


Write for catalog. 
GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 


Midway between Baltimore 
and Philadelphia on the 
beautiful Susquehanna Ri- 
yer. Thorough preparation 
for the leading colleges. 
Junior College Course in 
Business Administration for 
students who have completed 
school. 


5252525e5e5e5e52 


Distinctively College Preparatory-diplo- 
ma sdaitsts ALL eenticats universities, Aloo 


ion for Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc. 
. ideals. 68th year. On 


Late Hoarmowthol Chicage 
Ka Hoag : 


John Wayne Richards, 
Bi e 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys 
Specializing in the last two years 
of preparatory work. Sound Aca- 
demic Training. Small Classes. 
Individual Attention. Tutoring. 
Certificate Privileges. Est. 1870. 


Athletics, including Crew. 


Foe catalog address The Registrar 
Box 116, Cascadilla School, Ithaca, N.Y. 


WEBB SCHOOL 
OF CALIFORNIA 


A school for boys affording outdoor recreation 
and exercise the year round. Planned to stimu- 
late the highest development in character, mind 


and body. A limited number only will be ac- 
cepted. (Summer Camp at Lake Arrowhead un- 
der same supervision). For catalog apply Thomp- 
son Webb, Headmaster, Claremont, California. 


Fine climate, Good water. Healthy. \. 
tiful Mississippi hill country. Grounds 100 
._ New buildings. Outdoor spo: 

Military training. 
ming pool, 45 year 
S - leading men, amon; 
An en 


B, ws Hae 
Chamberlain-Hunt 


PORT GIBSON, MI 


Academy 


Manlius, New York 


KISKI 


A GOOD PLACE FOR YOUR BOY 


KISKIMINETAS SPRINGS 
SCHOOL, affectionately known as 
KISKI, permits the boys to grow 
up out-of-doors. 200 acres of 
wooded highland overlooking river. 
Special pfeparation for college or 
technical schools. University cer- 
tificate privileges. Each boy 
taught how to study, to recognize 
and develop his own abilities, Fine 
moral tone throughout school. 
Several football and baseball fields. 
Tennis. Excellent 9-hole golf course. 
Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Bowling 
alleys. Rate $1000, a" 


For catalog, address! 
Box 844. 


DR. A.W. WILSON, Jr. 
President 


Saltsburg, Pa. 


PEDDIE 


An endowed school for boys 


Midway between Philadel; 
and New York. 9 miles 
Princeton. 


Sixtieth Year 


school of: 


A preparatory 
splendid traditions, fine ideals 
and excellent academic work. 
Emphasis on preparation for 
College Entrance Board Ex- 


aminations. Boys from 30 
states. Graduates in 26 col- 
leges. 60-acre campus. Ath- 
letics for every boy. 15° 
buildings.» Ask father or 
mother to send for a catalog. 


Roger W. Swetianp, LL.D. 
Headmaster 
Box 7-Z, Hightstown, N. J. 


GRAND RIVE 


INSTITUTE 
Ninety-fifth year. Prepares boys and girls for 
college and for useful, well rounded lives. Large 
endowment, splendidly equipped plants Athletics 
carefully supervised. Strong departments in 
Music and Expression, Rates $500. 

EARL W. HAMBLIN, Princi 
Austinburg, Ohio, near 


Box K18 
tabula 


FRAN No ARSHALL 


More than a thousand boys prepared for some sixty colleges in the last twenty-eight years. 
Ideally Located in Southern Pennsylvania. 
All student activities. Athletic teams. 
An old established school with moderate rates. 
Catalog on request. E. M. Hartman, A. M., Pd. D., Principal, Box 442, Lancaster, Pa. 


Complete modern equipment. 
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POPULAR PACKETS 


From Countries You Want In'Your Album 


These are selected from the largest packet, list ever 
offered the American collector. Hundreds more 
equally good, equally low priced. 
Eve 60, 150 all diff. .10; No. 279, 25 cag ae 
i 20 diff. Madagascar .50; No. , Re- 
“a .50; No, 152, Europe 100° diff. 
tH Ireland 10 diff. .10: No, 299, 
Saar 25 diff. .50; No. 278 Dutch Indies 10 dif. 
No. .25; No. 8, 1000 all 
75 stamps ifr. 
2000 all diff. 5.00; No, 223, 
100 Africa ony all diff, .50; No. 161, 100 Mexico 
all diff. 2.00; No. 211,” Honduras all aa 50; 
No. 72, 100 Portuguese Colonies all diff. 
Every one of these packets bears the ica ae 
guarantee, which means that every stamp in every 
Scott packet is not only genuine, but listed in 
Scott's Stamp Catalogue. Scott Seald packets con- 
tain no post cards, reprints, cut squares, foreign 
revenues or telegraphs such as are commoniy found 
in packets of uncertain origin. If not exactly as 
co egies we, or any of our dealers will make 
good. 


Write for the Free 80-page price list of bargains in 
Scott Seald packets, albums, sets and accessories. 


Scott Seald packets are sold at your stamp dealers 
or write, 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 
33 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


TH ost GREAT BARGAI 


‘AMI 

FOR Your. MONEY. anv ser. ‘act coop copies. 

50 Asia 15c, 60 Africa 17c, 60 Australia 17c, 100 Austris 10c, 200 
ia 19¢; 7 Barbados Bosnia 


ferent 
‘We buy stamy 


Oh, Bos se MYSTIC’S “MYSTER- 
OVS: 10US” PACKET! 
beat | from the lands of Cannibals, heathens, sun 
Torehippes, and wild savages!! Included are Kenya and 

da, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold Coast, Federated 
Malay States, Abyssinia, Nyassa, ‘Travancore, Siam, Congo, 
etc., also many varieties of new Europe. 105 stamps in all 
all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to approval 
applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 1, Camden, New York 


Boys! Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new pair of steel 
stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: Famous “Confiscated” set 
of Bulgaria (the stamps that nearly started a war); set of new 
Germany with (pre-war) face value over forty million dollars, 
perforation ; small album; nice et 100 different from 
Argentine, British Guiana, Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch In- 
a ete.—and fea but not least, a ae pair Fens i tongs! 


@ entire only 15¢ to approval applicants! 
TAKEVIEW TAMP CO., Station F, Box 106 TOLEDO 0. 


BIG Allfor 12¢ 

i12ct. 
OFFER! « ‘urkey, Siam, Travancore, 
a xico, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina; pert. jsmall album for di 


gauge, limetre scale, 
Tata big af uti For 120 to approval applicants: 
Westminister 


POX 215, 


te. and Ta SEAK Beloe list. 
Colorado Springs, 


PIKES PEAK STAMP co. 
VARIETIES 
ope STAMPS 
postage 2c; hinges 15c; 
Album to hota 1153 same 
20c. 50% approval sheets sent with each order. 
A.B. Miami Stamp Company, Toledo, Ohio 


108 EW Sea jok these populek tema: 


cataloguing several dollars free 
to applicants for our Net Ap- 

i rovals, send 2 cents postage. 
;ADGER STAMP CO., Box 64, Milwaukee, Wis. 
15 Uruguay 8 Nyasee, beauties, Se; 
25 French Cols, 10¢. 50 Br. Cols. 40 Africa 126; 500 
aiff, foreign 80, 1000 aiff. $1. All ianorer are about 


$50, only $1.60. choice with all 
ate *EOR. DOVER, CLAYTON, MO- 


$10.00 for 256 


path choice assortment of 500 all different stamps 
‘anteed to catalogue over $10.00, offered to 

pice for only 25c. 
Milford, Conn. 


Ramp Company, 
bum $1; List FREE. 50% approval 


l 0 0 sheets sent with each order. 


A. B. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, . Toledo, Ohio 


premium of 50 different, stunning 

- stamps, fine stamp wallet, perforation 

gauge, mm. scale, ruler; good stamp 

from Kenya & Uganda (cannibal lea Gold Can 


ail for ex cents to applleanta for Tip-Top apy 
TE TORSTAMECO.” PALMER LARE, COLO. 


10 Diff. Nyassa Giraffes 


and Camels Sat, ,%;, 2%, 8x9} 
poplable, hingos, rive | 
ists, perforationgauge; * 
FENNELL STAMP CO., Dept. A3, 
j 


Big Bargains! 50 diff. Nyassa, Fiume 


apy approvals ap) 
ewood 


different. 


STAMPS FREE! $2, diferent. 


Large Album, 20c; Illustrated Al- 


is, Mo, 


BY’ 13¢ |: 


Sazsteries! 


PERSI 


We offer 
inch 


colored a high Talucs set unused aero- 
acket ferent includin: 
1d Coast. This entire big lot 


to ear furnishing 
ree H 


tion a bin and price Tiet of stamps and coins. 
7 cents; three different. European coins 16c; two 
South American coins 17c; two kinds European coina lic. 

REIMERS, 409 Flatiron Bldg., Fort Worth, Texas 


COINS © # 


Etc. For Sale. Fine C. 8. A. 

bill, 1862, .10; 3 soe 
Roman Silver ’ Coin, C., 
Bronze Coin, 7350 A. 


Roman 


20; Newspaper 1768, .40; New %4 
Real, 10; Ferd. VII’ % Real, 1825," .20;’ Colonial 
money 1776, .25; Flint Irish Knife, .35; New Jersey 
Coin. A78T., 80; ‘Conn, Cent, 1787, 105, Wash’n Cent, 
1783, $1; Gold Dollar, good, ‘$2.25: 13 diff. 
HOPA Goins, 25" Dated stiver col, is62, 10; 6 Java 


coins, .22; 4 “African coins, .25; Big lists and coin for 
dc, ELDER CORP., 9 E, 35th St, N. Y. 


500 
for 


500 MIXED STAMPS from 40 different 
Countries, Australia, North, Central and 
South America, Russia, Africa, China. Ja- 
een, Britian French Golontes, War issues, 
stamp hinges, pocket stock 

8. United 

fore 1872, all for 250, 
“Satisfaction guar. 


Co., Dept.AB, St. Louis, Mo. 


also 

Book perforation 
25e bes States stamps issued be! 
Biggest bargain ever offered. 
anteed or money back. 


Hussman Stamp 


FAMOUS FENWAY OUTFIT 


All for 12c; era stamp; small album; 250 hinges: 
5 Jar © French Col joniais; 2 special deliveries; Airmail 
set; Red Cross set; Fantastic Fenway Packet contain- 
tng 66 different tole Abiasiniay Axores. Oape of 
Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, Congo, eto., this wonderful 
outfit and 16 page price, list only 20 to new approval 


sorlice 
1M nsimchinsctte live ee Boston, Mass. 


ANCHER’S $$$ OUTFIT—ONLY 12c! 
ages Saas ma mares) raion Bf ty 
sheets; 1 airmail set 


= soa ale 260 with 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


100 Different Stamps Free 


to applicants for our Popular Approvals. Send 
2c for return po: 

CHRISTENSEN STAMP CO. 
124 Second St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAMPS FREE 


ferent from ‘entlge Austria, Hungary, 


Packet of 30 diff 
all for 2c’ postage. 30 
Qc, 25 Australia 12c, 30 French Col, 90, 1 
‘AM TORONTO, CAN, 


Sweden. 

Nossi Be 5c. GRAY P CO, 

SPECIAL to_applicants for my SUPERIOR 

APPROVALS. 1 set of 3 New Zealand 

Victory stamps, 1 set of 6 Nicaragua, 3 approval 

sheets and 1 fine stamp wallet. All for 15 cents. 
WILLIAM STREITBERGER 


506 Dubois St., ‘West Hoboken, N. J. 


300 DIFFERENT aaores 10c 


Cataloging: loging. 88. 5 

080 r 

gyal’ eheete. oe nese e405 Se 2 ass; 
1925 Oatalog. $2.00, eee 

i. idg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TEN LARGE SHOWY STAMPS FREE 


In order to introduce our fine List of Sets, 
and fifty per cent Approvals. Postage 2c. 
PAYN STAMP CO., 945 Vista Drive, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


| 0 0 Postage 2c. 1000 Peerless Hinges 15c, 


Write for our Free Album offer, 
Free. 
All Different 


Lists 
Stamps FREE 


A. B. FISK STAMP CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Something New—ferm: g0:3 
of ere 


atket ail i offered. at ke er picts, end'sr 
Geingtng, with TAN EQUALLY DESIRABLE. PREMIU 
i. C. ARGENBRIGHT, STAUNTON, VA. 


BRUNEI, ZANZIBAR, ABYSSINI. BORNEO 
ictures, triangles, monkeys, eto, included in packet of 

115 different stamps from all over the world—all for 1be 

to *hoee applying for for apy Famous Quick Bory iog Approv- 


'a-Star 
PRED rt 


al Sheets. ‘The High Quality and Low Prices will 
cneiie sand Aelichs sue Mistcadisoctaterand tice: 
mium to liberal buyers, 

Me D, 60! ree St., Gary, Indiana 


70 Different Foreign Stamps from BC GU 
70 Different Foreign Countries ‘A patknata: 
Europe, West Latha Cas , and our pamphlet which 
tells you, “How four collection of Raa o 
properly” FON ONLY 16 GENTS—A BIG DARGA 

Queen City Stamp & «;Room 81, 604 Race St.,Cineinnat aa 


ROYAL SURPRISE PACKET 1) Bruch oot: 

10 Port. Ool,, Small Album, 250 Hinges, Perforation 

Gauge and Millimetre Seale'and a packet of 100 Diff 

Stamps, all for 10c to new approval applicants. 
ROYAL STAMP CO! NY 

6020 Broadway, Dept. A, Antoni: 


2 5 0 DIFFERENT STAMPS FOR 10c 


10 French Ool., 


Bargain price list, and 50% approval sheets 
sent with: each order, lus, album for 4000 


Scat Bae pincer) 120 _per 1000. 
MEANY 
508 Kemper MiB Wiest Wansas. ity, Mo. 


FREE—Set Irish Stamps "Simp tesoniicanne 
100 Dit. U.8, 20-26 Bulgaria 9e-1000 hinges 9e--80 Finland ge—20 


Sryeden &c—35 Japan Ge 
SYoisish26e~80 Swiss lbe—b0 Ceecho 20c 6 Tigers be—20 Fr. Col, 9e. 


Hawkeye Stamp Co., Cedar Rapids, 9, lowa 
INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in. triple curve, deer killing 

bow $2.50. Steel pointed arrows 60c enc! 

Send 100 for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
eth A.B. CO. 

466 Connecticut Buffalo, N.Y. 


stam Pe wi 


Stamps in the 
Day’s News 


By Kent B, Stiles 


Two covers from Bolivia showing 
“bisects.” 


a 


AGYARORS 


This new red- 
brown 1000- 
korona Hunga- 
tian stamp is 
the first ever is- 
sued with a Boy 
Scout design. 
It's one of 

“sports series.” 


the appearance of the new U.S. %4c 
and aaa stamps is the subject of 
“bisects” or “splits.” 

A “hisest” or “split” is a fractional part 
of a stamp. It prepays postage to the 
amount of half the value of the original 
stamp if the fractional portion is one-half 
of the original’s size; or a quarter of the 
original value if one-fourth the original’s 
size. 

A striking example is the U. 8. 12 black 
of the 1851-’56 issue. In certain instances, 
where stocks of this value had become ex- 
hausted at post offices, a diagonal half was 
authorized to be used to prepay six cents’ 
worth of postage; and a quarter of the 
same stamp was officially allowed as a 3c 
stamp. Those two splits to-day have 
philatelic values respectively of $300 and 
$800. 

Notwithstanding absence of authoriza- 
tion, some individual postmasters have 
handled recent cases by allowing mail 
to pass with, for example, a le 
stamped envelope and one-half of a lc 
stamp doing duty as 114 cents worth of 
postage. In other instances a 14%4c stamp 
and one-half of a 1c stamp were accepted 
as equivalent to two cents’ worth of post- 
age. A certain post office in Minnesota 
rubber-stamped an inscription reading 
“No %e stamps available” on third-class 
mail and permitted the use of a bisected 
lc stamp on a 1%c envelope. 

The Minnesota instance provided at 
least a semi-official “split.” But it was 
not official! As soon as the Post Office 
department learned that “bisects” were 
being used it notified postmasters to dis- 
continue the practice. 

Illustrated herewith are stamps on two 
covers which came from Bolivia, and they 
show ways a postal emergency may be 
met. The photograph is submitted by 
Glenn R. Barr, a collector in Edinboro, 
Pa. 

In 1923 Bolivia advanced certain postal 
rates 50 per cent. Fifteen centavos 
stamps had never been printed but with 
the new tariffs, they were necessary. So 
the Government surcharged a new value— 
15 centavos—on 10c and 22c stamps al- 
ready in use, and subsequently created a 
provisional 5c by overprinting that value 
on a lc stamp already in use. That was 
the authorized way, and such provisionals 
are chronicled in the standard catalog. 

But some of the Bolivian postmasters 
allowed a bisected 10c in conjunction with 
a 10c to pay fifteen centavos’ worth of 
postage. That was the unauthorized way, 
and so of course these “bisects” are not 
listed in the standard catalog. 


O* timely interest in connection with 


os § 
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That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonica as“That Musical Pal of Mine”. 
Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 


| Hohner, Inc., Dept.151, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas —50c up. 


ARMONT 


7; Success 
ete, In 1 Year 


lect He 
Electricity Yes, Thorough, Com 


Saw Motor ATTACHMENT 
MAKES YOUR BIKE A MOTORCYCLE! 


i ‘. 
py 4 
90 to 125 miles of gas. 


For HAIR 


that just won't 


stay in place— 


TRY THIS: Brush a little Sta- 
comb into that unruly hair every 
morning and watch it calm down. 
Stacomb keeps the most stubborn 
hair always smooth, in place. It 
helps prevent dandruff too. 

Use Stacomb and see your hair im- 
prove daily. In jars or tubes or in 
liquid form at all drug and depart- 
ment stores. Made by Standard Lab- 
oratories, Inc., 113 West 18th Street, 
New York. Canadian address: Stand- 
ard Laboratories, Ltd., 727 King St., 
West, Toronto, Ont. 


AEG US PAT GEE 


these cakes are hard as 


“My -dear, 
stone!” . 
“I know. Didn’t you hear her say, 


‘Take your pick,’ when she handed them 
around?” 


There Is a Reason 


“Trotsky is a man of few 
words,” remarked Brown. 

“Well,” answered the flippant 
friend, “you take a look at some 
of the words in a Russian die-~ 
tionary and you won’t blame 
him.” 


“Mixed Months 

There was a grocer by the 
name of March. One day the 
butcher came around and said: 
“March, the first of 


sale jobber’s 

along. ope” 

the price of sugar is 
Thats al r It, 3 
A few days 5 [ 

came around ca said: “Marel 

the first of April the rei going! 


up.” = 
“All right,” said March. 
A few days later March put 

a sign 

THE, FIRST APRIL 

BE THE E OF MA 


The Benevolent old lady was about to 
drop her usual coin in the hat of the 
blind beggar at the 
corner. “You don’t 


POM. Bug—“Yep, professor, you'll find hi 

z rightest boy in “his class and-with the addition of 
the lil’ lamp chimney I figger I’ve increased his 
capacity for brightness about ten candle power.” 


Helpful Hints 
“Now that I have detailed 


Boreleigh— 
all the circumstances, what would you do 
if you were in my shoes?” 

Miss Weereign (stifling a yawn)—“I’d 
point the toes toward the front door and 
give them a start.” 


Dangerous 


“Bill has the disposition of a mule.” 
“Then better not talk about him be- 
hind his back.” 


" Eyen There They Are Suffering 


rance Lecturer—“What is the 
Britain to-day? What brings man 


What makes 


ry-eyed to his work? 


women neglect their children? Yes—and 
what is wrecking ’arf the ‘appy ’omes in 
our land? What is it, gentlemen?” 
Voice from the Crowd—“Cross-word 
puzzles !”— 


The Passing Show (London). 


With Apologies to Longfellow 


The shades of night were falling fast, 

The guy stepped on it and rushed past, 

A crash—he died without a ‘sound, 

They opened up his head and found— 
Excelsior! 


Handicapped 


“Poor ole Bill! ’E’s so short-sighted ’e’s 
working “imself to death.” 

“Wot’s ’is short sight got to do with it?” 

“Well, ’e can’t see when the boss ain't 
looking, so ’e ’as to keep on 
shoveling all the time.” 


Defined At Last 


Jimmy is three years old and 
very fond of telling his dream at 
the breakfast table. One morn- 
ing his father, thinking to apply 
an intelligence test, said, “But, 
Jimmy, I don’t believe you know 
what a dream is.” 

Jimmy’s answer came quick 
and sure: “Yes, I do, It’s mov- 
ing-pictures while you're asleep.” 


A Relic 


On a motoring tour, Jenkins 
pulled up at a very old inn and | 
ordered something to eat. While 
he had his meal, the proprietor 
of the inn talked incessantly to 
him about the legends of the vil- 
lage. “Everything in the place 
has a story,” said he. 

“Well,” said Jenkins, unkindly, 
“do tell me the story of this 
quaint old sandwich!” 


With a BiSwieHP Ae the Unveiling 


“T see someone has suggested a statue | 
to the man who invented rubber tires.” 

“Wouldn't a bust 
be more appropriate?” 


seem to be the same 
man who sits here al- 
ways,” she remarked. 
“No, lady, he’s. my 
brother.” “I hope 
your brother is not 
ill,” she went on. “Oh, 
no, mum,” was the 
unexpected answer. 


Contents for July 


Cover drawing by Clara Elsene Peck. 


Page 


Slightly Irregular 

One of the ques- 
tions put to a class of 
rural adults was: “In 
the sentence, ‘The bird 
flew over the house,’ 
is ‘flew’ a regular or 
an irregular verb?” 


Page 


“He’s taken an after- 4 r , Thi Fed ticker 
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a F FEATURES tured an answer, Said | 
Ain’t It? Daraitan eciate K— he, “If the bird that | 
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spoke on behalf of his - at Next”’— was a wild goose, it 
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Give me victory or 


find a cross-word 
square wide enough 


give me an alibi. 
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“One minute and a 

few drops... that’s 

all a fellow needs,” 
says BILL 


he means 


GLO-CO 


LIQUID HAIR DRESSING 


“Gor to keep the hair combed for 
work,” says Bill. “And the easiest 
way to do it is with Glo-Co.” 

But Glo-Co is more than a time- 
saver. It keeps your hair combed 
all day just the way you want it. 
Isn’t greasy or sticky either, like 
pastes and creams. 

Glo-Co is great for the scalp. 
Helps to do away with dandruff. 
Use it on the scalp to soften the 
scurf before washing the hair, then 
wash with Glo-Co Shampoo. This 
wonderful shampoo cleans in a jiffy. 
Frees the scalp from every trace of 
dandruff and dirt. 

After the shampoo; comb your 
hair with Glo-Co Dressiiig to keep 
it in place. 

Sold at drug stores and barber 
shops. Send 10c for samples of both. 


6511 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


' 
Enclosed find 10c for trial bottles of H 
Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing and Glo-Co I 
Shampoo. | 
| 

{ 
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1 NORMANY PRODUCTS CO. 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


At Home in Your Spare 
Time by the Landon 
Picture Chart Method 
yo. can now learn to 
draw cartoons just as 
easily as you learned 


piseaxe charts with eac! 

lesson of this great course 
explain step by step, just 
how to proceed in making 
original drawings of your 
own. A complete criticism 
service gives you the full 
benefit of the experience of 
one of America’s foremost, 
newspaper artists. 


Prepare now 
for the future 


Boys of today will be 
the cartoonists of 
the coming years. 
More and more 
See Len are em- 
plore. Landon stu- 
dents “because they 
recognize that this 
school develops 
highly competent 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 
Here are three of the fa- 
mous comic strip charaotere 


REG’LAR FELLERS 

I attribute my success to the 

thorough and "highly compatent 
courant rececved from vou, 

Gene Byrnes 


RECKLES 
Mere eee ‘cannot expresa my created by Landon students, 


the course of les Hundreds of others are pro- 
sonal Sere lreceived from om the Landon ducing cartoons on politi- 
Morrill Blower a) and national. affairs, 
sports, comic strips, etc, 
Many who prefer to 
at-home are serine, their 
drawings by mail, ‘The 
cord af results produced by 
this school has never been 
equalled or even approach- 
ed by any other 
correspondence 
course, 
Send now for com- 
plete information 
and samplepioture 
chart. Enclose 
one of your own 
2 pw sketches for ex. 
“CAP” STUBBS 7 amination. 
deen ai ioe your, course and reoret Please state your 
instructions mage fo for me 
to dothe ‘Mise Eavoina Damm °=°" 


0 fit ite 


rag 


THE LANDON, SCHOOL 7Z.Nstins! gta 


to write. A series of bie 
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To Future Tennis Champions: 


Accuracy, agility and stam- 
ina are necessary if you are 
going to last in the gruel- 
ing test of a championship 
match. 


A tennis player has to look 
after his health - twelve 
months of the year. Good 
teeth are an important part 
of Good Health. So care 
for-your teeth if you hope 
to be a tennis champion. 


Sincerely yours, 
at Da 


Coach, West Side 
Tennis Club, 
Forest Hills,1.I. 


Truth in Advertising 


Boy 


Good Teeth 
Help You 


Stand ie Grind 


Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


It’s.a tremendous strain to keep up a ter- 
rific service, vigorous offense, strong de- 
fense — game after game —set after set. 


Health, strength, skill and form win 
matches. George Agutter, the coach at the 
West Side Tennis Club, Forest Hills — 
where so many .big matches are played 
—knows what he’s talking about when he 
says good teeth are an important part of 


good health. For twenty years Mr. Agutter 
has coached tennis players in England, 
France and the United States. 

Good service from your teeth results from 
brushing them after every meal and before 
bedtime with a safe dentifrice. Colgate’s 
is safe. It removes causes of tooth decay. 
It does not scour the enamel. 

Large tube—25c at your favorite store. 


COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 


If your Wisdom Teeth could 
talk, they’d say, ‘‘Use Colgate’s’’. 


Implies Honesty in Manufacture 


